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NORDICA AS ISOLDE. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Marcella 
Bellincioni, 
Sedanstrasse 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Sembrich, Helene Has- 
Harris, Zagury, &c 
20, Dresden 


Maestro of 
treiter, Stagno, 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia. 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dr esden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my ov/y representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiri ng to study with 
me to be prepared by ser 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G B. LAMPERTI 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New ‘ork. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Hig!er Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR--ORATORIO ANID) CONCERT 











18 East 22d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philh 1ic Society of the 
‘it if New York 
Address : 100 West 124th Street, New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Educ 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


MMe. 


‘ation « 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF 
CONCERT 


GLOSE, 
PIANIST 
136 West l2th Street, 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
New York. 


TEACHER, 
New York. 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street, 


Baritone 
Culture. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street. New York 
GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages 


for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, 
TOM KARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
18 West 75th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. 


New York. 


New York 
Mr. 


Concert, 
Residence 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Dire 
or of Music at Mz idison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Mus‘c Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


48 . sty 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 

servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to e XPress the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument. Wm. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


TTT —— 
Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Room 7, 9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Jednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Avenue. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 


Basso. 
Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction 
Director Lenox Choral Club 


Studio: 


Studio : 


Oratorio, 


Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH, 
(LILLIE BERG) 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. sicadare. 2 to 4, visitors admitted 
Send for prospectus 
THE VIRA, 110 West 


40th St.. New York 








Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
CARL Le VINSI 
Vocal Instruction. 
Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
WARING STEBBINS, 
Pu _ of ALF XANDRE GUILMANT 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Instruction. 


the Leschetizky 


Studio : 


Miss 


New York. 


Professional, 


Mr. 
Pianoforte 


Authorized teacher of method 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 
PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
71ANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address New York 
Mute. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
in America 


CONCERT 


70 West th Street, 


Sole Authorized Representative 
Private 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
Avenue, 


Studio 
10th Street and Second 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 


ARNOLD, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


New York 


4th Street New York 


HUBERT 


for Concerts, Recitals, &« Limited numbe f 
— Is accepted —s care of Emile Levy, 
141 and 143 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio 3 Madison Avent cor. 56th Street; 
South ¢ , Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 





New York 


EMANUEL SCHM:. \UK, 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & oy W. 15th St 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operat 
Conductor 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
Opera 


Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Bariton¢ 
Opera— Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 


200 West 59th Street, New York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension With the 


ational Conservatory 

Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street. New York 
AENGER, 
Saritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, 
130 West 50th Street, 
1/3538 Vernon Avenue, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 

Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 

220 West 59th Street, New York 
NEUENDORFF, 

Musical Director 

Permanent address 

Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
fth 
LIX JAEGER. 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
112 East 1&th Street. New York. 


OSCAR S$ 


Oratorio, Opera 
New York 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Studio 


Professor of 


New York 


Ave., 


and Oper- 


AD. 


New York City 


New York 


98 Fi Avenue, New York 


Studio: 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical edu 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, 


ation givento students, 


Directors 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, 
4 Carnegie Hall. New York City 


New 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio. 15 East 17th Stree alae Y 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 


Studio 


he Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture 

Abbey Building, 
Broadway anc 


FRANCIS FISCHER 
7 ARI’ Se a 


MME. 


Room 207 
New York 


POWERS, 


13kth Street 








STUDIO: 8 Music Hall Sith St and 7th Avenue 
New Y« 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avert New York 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Inst tior 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics S 1 f Cir il 
$2 rast 28d Street, New ¥ k ¢ 
HENRY SCHR. \DIE ChK’'S 
Violin School 
\ 1, I Theory and Ensemble Pla re 
Re ence and St dio 
5a Washi \ ie. B n. N.Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
na ie ORENZA b 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano 
25 West 71st Str 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Vocal Instruction 
lio: 19 East Mth Stree 
University Connectior 


Metropolitan College of Mus 
GREGORY, 





"ARONA 
Instruction 


eet. New Y 


t, New York 





Miss GRACE 





SALON SINGER 

y ece pupils from 9 till 1. R 
Monsieu J Ke Paris y Pp ‘ 

years his p and assistatr Address: 4 
nth Rerest the w Y rk ¢ 
J. PIZZAREL LA 0, 

Concer t Pianist, 

: nal Conservat 





46 West ith Street. New ¥ 
FLEMING. 
3aritone, 


Concert < 


100 Wes st 12 


HERBERT 


GEORGE 





ty Street. New York 


FRANK TUBBS 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street. New Y 
STEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepar professiona violinists ac ling t 
IACQUES ‘DON method Steg with Bos 
Symphony and Theodore mas OTehn stras 

‘ 3 Kast 59th St New \ 





aed Class meets Mond avs at M 


DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 


Will accept pupils for voice ilture (i 


ultivated per contract 


String Ort 


ENRICO 


voices ¢ 


145 East 84d Street, near Lexington Aver 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pu pals ax cepted 





Monroe Building, Roor 
11 East och Street 


SWEET, ° 
ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Studio: 
"Maite York City 


GEORGE 
OPERA, 





487 Sth Avenue, New York 
International vale of Music 
The eminent violinist Kp MOL LENHAC ER, Direc 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Viano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singin 
W. F. T. Mollenh n and Harmon 





Painting 


Hans Dreher ? 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARA! NTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
arnegie Hall, Tu 
days. Studio 60% 
INSTITUTE, 
York. 


MARIE 


Vocal Instruction ¢ esdays, Thurs- 


days and Satur 


SERRANO’'S VOCAL 
323 East 14th Street, 

Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A. 


New 


BENIC DE oP RRANO 
DE SERRAN 
Piano 


also 


Concert and Oratorio; 
Instruction 


BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


New York 


t# Opera, 
FLORENCI 


Accompanist. 


42 West lith Street. 








York. 


New York, 









Miss ALICE GARRIGUE 





Vor Al INSTRUC TION, A 

- WA 

3 East 41st Street, New York C 

, “rr ml ba Org 

A. VICTOR BENHAM, ao 

or 

Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. Chure 

142 West 120th Street. New York Mrs. 

RICHARD T. PERCY, Spec 

Concert Organist and Accompanist Lente 

Organ lessons at Marble Collewziate Church, cor- 

ner Sth avenue and 29th Street 


Studio: 14 Broadway. New York 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL 


CAR 
THE 


MUSIC . 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All ART 
branches of music taug) ‘nt teachers. T & 
Ss PROEHLICH Director ea 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 

Voic Culture ’ 
Organist and Choir ter St Pa s Chape LAT 
Prinity Varish, New \ Author of “The Art y 

f Br ng Address > Vease terest 


MISS NORA Mz AYN ARDGRE EN, 


HOV 





Ivy il 
steanbriand Pupils | 


‘ 


Miss ELL. 


ALICE JANE “ROBERTS, 
Pi 
Pupil of 


' di capennstiied Conce 


Studio- 


GERARD-THIERS ART 
arnt ” Co 


ALBERT 


136 Fiftt 


- Mrs. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


an i EUG] 
a Vo 


J. FR 








SAPIO. GEOKE 


ROMU AL DO 
(Late Cor 
& Grau Opera ( 
Vocal Instr tion 
For terms, & ire 


rk ANGI 


Hotel Savoy, Mr s 1 Fif \ New \¥ 
PW. RIESBERG, ae. 
Solo Pi: n and Accompanist work 
Studie abd We - Ceres me w York GWIL 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedic aris ~ 
Italian Met Miss E 
124 West 39th Stree New ¥ Cit will 
Sicnuk GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTI as 
The Bariton 10 to 12 
Vousd Scheel: Wertanant se ; WILL 
nut Street v i, Pa Pi 


RICHTER, Studic 
FRAN 


FANNIE 


Availat 

MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist tention tt 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts, M ales, Re Pupils a ted SANDF 
148 West 46th Street, New York nied 

Miss HELEN LATHROP, 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 





Soprano Privat 
Pianiste 


peat ’ a ‘St “eo Ne or = 4 ‘ Mrs & 
Sane : . Tea 

Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, p Applicat 
*ersonal it 


123 West 


th Street 


New York 


DEVINE 


Sop ano 


LENA DORIA 


Vocal Instruction. “Iocan c 
Hardman Apartments knowledge 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York his style « 
‘Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the among teac 
art of singing having practically given evidence zs epson 
of her ability to do In faith KATE 
FRAN ESCO LAMPERTI.” 


March 2, 


LOUISE 


NICE, 1SS0 


Miss M 


Concert, | 
MUNDELL, 


ARNOI 


ool 









Teacher of the Voice Italian Sch 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
. . . . . Orat 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, Pupil of 
“s : Klafsky, ¢ 
Tenor and Contralto great artist 






sand Vocal Culture 
Mth Street, New York 


ILROY, 


Oratorio, Concert 
221 Eas 


WALTER H. M 








Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street A 
New York Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 





Signif 
Fact: 





ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN 


Soprano Soloist 







Church, Piano and Vocal 
147 East 15th Street, New Y< 
STATEN ISLAND 


Concerts, Musicales 
Instruction. 


MONDAYS AT 





ork. 








In writing 











MACKENZIE GORDON 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
62 West 35th Street, N 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brockiya, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, 
terms for Conducting address St. 


Mrs. ELizaABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


voc AL CULTURE. 


| Harmony and Cc — yao 


ARTHUR W HI T ING, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 

Pupils received in Composition, 

and Song Inte “oe at ation 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 





i33 West Sith Stree 
*upi! of and indorsed by Sbrig 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher 
The Common wealt! 
Mo nd laysand ‘tf armies s 


HARCOURT 


Pianoforte Instruction 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
244 West 42d Street 


FRANK LEVE, 


Piano Instruction. 


LEON MOORE, 


ANG E LO De P ROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony 
“oaching Singers for Orat 


GWILYM .— 


Miss EMMA 7 THURSBY 






WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 


Piz ino a «ph and Composition 


FR. ANK DOWNE Y, 





ult . ’ 
are MUSICAL COURIER 
SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory 
Teacher of Piano, 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 


f Theoretical Branches. 


intervi ews ; Wednesday 


PARS( NI PRICE, 


knowledge of the voice, 





Concert, Church, pay 
57 East 46th Street, New Y 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 


Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, 


Avenue, New York, 





Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St 
James’ Hall, Covent Garden, &c., concerts and 

*rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 

Vocal Instruction, 
119 West 41st St., New York 

J. JEROME HAYES, 

Vocal Instruction. 

Knickerbocker Building, 

1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Boston. 
MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 
TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 
Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 
and Musi | 


Studio: 





CLARA E. 


H. G 


Tremont St., Boston 


als address 
Pierce Building, Boston 


WHITNEY, 
Concert and Oratorio 


Vocal Instruction 
162 Boylston Street, 


MISS WYATT, 
_ Teac her of Singing- 


P ity. i: tone—distin« snunciation 
Studio 24 162 Boylston Street 


eg HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harpist. 
18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
her of Vi 
GILBRET a Cc ROSS. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bostor 
Hall, 
Street, Boston 


For Concerts 


MYRON W. 


Boston 


—Italian Method. 
expressk 
soston 


mn 


LILLIAN SHAT EUCS. 
ANNE 

Teacher of Pian 

THOMAS TAPPER, 
Steinert 
162 Mass. 
GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruc 
1494 Tremont Stree 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Cour 
Fret 


Soyiston 


Moni 


tion 


nt and Composition 


1 among iding, Boston 
MORRILL, 
Music 

The Oxford 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Piano, Organ and Harmony 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





Mrs. L. P. 


Vocal School of 
Boston 


Teacher of 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano tass- Baritone 
Re als—Cham! . iety Musi 





erts—Sor 





Tremont Street 


ANNA MIL L E R WOOD, 


















Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramat Soprano—Tenor Robust 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratori« Teachers of Singing 
209 Hu ngton Avenue rst 
CLARENCE E. “HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
1M Tremont Street, Room 1, Bostor 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal action 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedic / Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art j French Language 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music 
Boston 
Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instru on 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and C ounte rpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 
rece Building, Copley Square, Boston 


ELIOT 


Pie 








A large percentage 
pupils attending 


Significant 


the school are teach- 











K. 


In writing for Catalogue 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 





Because they-have made 
the study of methods a 
paramount object. 
Their presence 
firms approval. 


Why ? 


con- 











VIRGIL, 
29 West 15th St., 


New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


COPLEY SQUARE 


SCH¢ OL _OF MUSI¢ 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal 
Pierce Building, ¢ opley Square, Boston 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—C 


oncert, Oratorik 


21 Music Hall, Bosto 


IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING 


Mr 











1f2 Boylston Street, Boston 
Pari 

aris. 
ce MPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L'ATT TENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPE Lek 'R VOUS AU ,.MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, “ELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic prepar 
English, Italian. Pose of 
Répertoire. 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE 
ngs in costume artists, 


French, 
Gesture 


ration — 
Voice, 


before 


Heari 


and n 


press 
lanagers. 
64 rue de 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musigu 


la Victoire, Paris 


Manager and Agent for Opera an i Concert Artist 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLES‘ IN. 
157 Faubourg St. H ré, Pa 
Cable address impresar Paris 


} 


PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Bariton 





Opéra ( 1ique Italian Opera le 
National Conservatoire, Pa 
den 4 SSEUR DE CHANT 
Italian and French Methods 
69 rue de Douai, Pa 
| MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer 
Specia hod Voice T afte I 
alr f Theory He Ge 
Prepara ( tand O 4 
7 le I'l s a 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chan 


‘om pose! 





harwe nka Conservat 
r ¢ ert Playing I 
I na B m 
tre 
1e de rsité, Paris 
M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer bE CHANT—Gt AND OPERA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
541 ue de Pontl Paris 
Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
DESIREE ARTOT 
39 rue de Prony, 
Pa Monceau.) PARIS 
M. GEORGES HESSE 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des P s—( 4 s, P 
Musical Dictation and Har ! Ex 
M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


teen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 


French and Italian S« Mise-en-Scér 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


lu Vieil, Abreuve St. Germain-en 











Cc ‘te Courses—M al iucational, S 
fége sory of Mus Read ng in all key 
Dictation, Transpositior . Harmon y 
paniment and Ensemble Mt 
lalks on Music 

From kindergarten to |! 
struction. Diplomas and 
but graduate} essors. Frer 
Drawing, Dancing, Cut 





and conversation parlor 


few parents. 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year round 


Not a stoping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, Light 
8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfor 
French taught. French conversation every evenin 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N.Y; 














This Conserv toire is the only a 
conducted on th é »f the Conser ire of Paris 
The lang ‘ t 
gratis the first three months. I 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c n ‘neces- 
sary for an artist’s career the rough ly tau 





erica 

each de 
a year 

artists 


Facilities for engagements at road rin / 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in 
partment. Competitive examinati ons twice 
In presence of a jury of exper rienced 
Resident pu _ taken. For terms, &c., address 
WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

Steinway Pianos used in this institution 





3 


GIGOUT, 





EUGENE 


Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons ass or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Muse. EMELIE HAMMER, 





Conversation Parlors 
French Elocution 
Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
ached 77 rue Blanche, Paris 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and ory. M. Palcke 
speaks English, German and I Address 
165 avenue Victor Hug Paris 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 


Contralto—three octaves 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera ¢ 


; 





Opera, Concert, Oratorio English, French and 
Italian 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 

MEspDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 

Inventors of the 

Phono-Rhyt hmique Me thod 
for French 1 Pronunciation 

For cir ars and rds adk tress 


8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course Stage 
practice Voice yric declamation, languages, 
ensemble music, mise-en-scéene 


gle lessons 
years. Terms moderate 
30 rue St. Petersbours. 


-LARICE SK A, 


Class and sit 


Regular rse, three 


MADAME ( 








Pur of Frezz Me = = e salberg, 
Prima Donna of the Itali¢ an ( dpe ra, 
Prepares f Orat Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spar sh 


% place St. Georges, Paris 


A MBRE-B¢ JUICHERE, 


School fo Singing 
Voice Placing De clan lation, Mise-en- 
cit P ivate L © ssons Cc asses, 
PuBLI Concerts EVERY MonruH. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


M ADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
irst Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Theatre in Studio 


School of >) nging 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 
M. Emre Bertin, 
Stage Practice 
gula ast ypera and Opéra C ymique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 
TRANSLATION, 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Style 
JEAN d@’AVALINE, 
State Professor in Paris, 
Licencié-és. Lettres 
Manus pts. Books, Papers 
libis rue Viéte, - * - PARIS, 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
i SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 


ARIS. 
JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
PHEATRE IN STUDIO 

114s rue de Milan, Paris 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera, 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
Not n e than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Acting 
Washington, Paris 


ass Exercise 
13 rue 


Near Ar el mphe 


MADAME DE U JV GRANGE, 
Italian’ Method. 


Pr ate Lessons—( 


Pup Bordog ees, — sini, in 
"THE ART OF SINGI 
62 iH NG. pom ET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 


28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice tion and Phrasing 









Large and Noble Style. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Principal Voice Departmeat 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 


Principal Pianoforte Department. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathetic Departmeat. 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmeat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Department. 


_ Is fre - inten stance 


Su "MER SESSION. 


-ALMER, Treas 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. 
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& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VOCAL Stupi0o, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
MAX BENDIX, —se—=™ 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Iu1. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
ORrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL, 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 

For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago. | 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue ArT OF SINGING. 
Cuicaco, ILi. 


84 Monroe Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College. 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


| Musical Directors. 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free | 


upon application. 





Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 
1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HicHer Art OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
; Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
a3 “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
os “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Suite 96% Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 





( at ne 
enevra Johnstone Bishop, 
.. » « SOPRANO, 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 

Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 

Address all communications to 

KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 

524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, III. 


FANNY LOSEY, 
VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 





SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .. : . Piano. 
| LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, = é ‘ Piano. 
| ARTURO MARESCALCHI, , ; . Vocal. 
| CLARENCE EDDY, . > ‘ . Organ. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, . §. . . .. Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6, 





NEW YORK.—Continued. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 

Concert Organist. 

Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 

Address All Souls’ Church, 

Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 S: uth 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 
No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M 
until 6p.M. For particulars apply to 
HORACE 8. ELY & Co., Agents, 
__64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 
Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England 
CONTRALTO. 
ConceRT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca INsTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THe Musicat Courier, New York. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development 
6 East 17th Street, New York 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development 
7 West 45th Street. New York 





Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill 
CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 

CONCERT ACCGMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE: % EAST 42p PLACE 
Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 


Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill, 


~ GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO, 


Hore. WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, IL, 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
fand the Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
Vocal Studio: 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Residence: 141 West 64th Street, New York 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
3aritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City 
Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 


Soprano 













y of Music 
t 18th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 


Piano, Organ 
v8 Clermont Ave 





Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 


8 East I4th Street, 





Residence : “ The Aud n 
1416 Broadway, New York 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 


(Certificate Trini ege, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 


New York City 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 
- p denna : aaa fee Te —- : 
Season 1895-96. ° 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 





London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


Elocution and Languages 


ll branches of Mu 







Operatic ar 
studies at greatly 
prizes, &c., given 
Fees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Profe s er 
Resident Lady Superi 
full particulars of the Se 
By order of the Committee 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. ¢ 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., Londo 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
» the Secretary, 


‘igin Avenue London, W 

















For prospectus apply 


M. PANZANI, 
Late instructor at the } ica 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 
NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


itut Mus le in Flor 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apely for Catalogues. 
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1897. } 


GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 23 


ERLIN is full of festival joy in commemorat 
old 
About the festivities and the 


1 


ing the centenary of and much beloved firs 
Emperor William's birthday 
unveiling of the new monument the cable has reportec 
more than I could write or have seen 
it little 


bruch’s festival play with the 


that is worth reporting 





memoration brou 


euphonious 


hahn, which was presented at the Royal Opera, isa veritable 


i 
piéce d’occasion, and the incidental music written to it by 
Hummel, the composer of Mara, again demonstrates that | 
the 


was right in my estimate 


that 
Orchestra will be known by that dramatic one act opusonly. 


A concert which took place on March 18 in 
































Musically the com- 
Wilden- 
name of Wille- 


harpist of the Royal 


the vast halls 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





| popular concert. He is an experienced operatic conductor, 
and seems to be a wary routinier also as concert conductor. 
I saw that from the He 


stuck his third Leonore overture into the third part of the 


vay he arranged his program. 


program and opened up with the very brilliant, catchy 
Berlioz Carnaval Romain overture, which brought him the 
encouraging first applause and a general critical approval 

This was slackened down, however, after the little waltz 
movement from Tschaikowsky’s serenade for string orches- 
tra, which dainty bit of dance music Weintraub took too 
without and rhythmic 
He accompanied Concertmaster Witek very well, however, 
Saint-Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 


leisurely and grace piquancy 


in the 


for violin and orchestra, and on the whole the Philharmonic 
So 


forces did not seem averse to electing him their leader 
made, and it is 
several other conductors try their hand at it before a 





rno choice has been proposed to have 


definite selection is made 

al ** # 

t _ . — . 
I'he fourth and last chamber music soirée of the Hollaen- 


der Quartet was made particularly interesting through the 
The 


only as a great 


participation of Prof. Dr. S. Jadassohn, of Leipsic 
world generally knows this gentleman 
theorist and composition pedagogue and the author of so 
many canons that he has been dubbed the Krupp of musi 

Dr. Jadassohn showed last Tuesday night that though he is 


not one of our youngest pianists he is still a very respectable 





one. He performed the piano part in his C minor quintet 


op. 70, a work full of good ideas, worked out in a most ap- 
The 
It was ¢ 


I 
proved style and a model of form in the classic sense 





scherzo is very pretty and decidedly original. 





3 2 2 rv] l ¥ } r ‘ee y re 
of the Berlin Stock Ex« hange, howe r,and which bore the | the most applauded movement, and the composer came in 
character of a centenary celebration, can claim title to for a wood share of the honors of the evening, having to 
special mention. The St Exchange consists of three |, = eines , ; agent > ~ erp. 
i dee an sage bow his acknowledgments to a fourfold recall to the plat- 
large halls, which are separated only by tall lars and form ut the close of the quintet 
eee re the of —T cans Seuteve ConeeEs aps idbcote The Hollaender organization performed, furthermore, the 
‘ranstormed into one whole concert room Of extracrainary | poohoven C minor string quartet from op. 18 and Schu 
— : ; mann’s A major quartet from op. 41 

The participants were Frau Goetze, Messrs 
Sommer, Bulsz, Emil Goetze and Theodore Reichmann, of i 
the Royal Opera; the Philharmonic Chorus choral Ihe Busoni congregation is getting larger and larger in 
classes of the Royal High Scho« the Berlin rtafel, | Berlir He performed at his last week's recital before a 
the Philharmonic O tra and two military alto- | big and very enthusiastic audience at the Singakademie 
gether 960 executant person This tremendous vocal and | his transcription of the Bach Chaconne, the Beethoven 
instrumental mass was plac 1 part upon a platform espe- | Eroica variations, Weber's C major sonata, with the final 
cially con ed for the occasion, and partially in the gal- | Perpetuum Mobile taken at a tremendous pace, and a new 
leries of ilding, and wa its entirety uuder the | free transcription of his (Busoni’s) upon a Liszt organ 
direction of Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Ber fantasy and fugue upon the chorale Ad nos ad salutarem 
harmonic Chorus, and one of the best choral conductors of | wudam, from Meyerbeer's Prophet. This Liszt work, hith 
the world erto unknown to me, is not always well sounding or very 

The principal numbers of the program were a cantata | beautiful, but it is thoroughly interesting from a musico- 


composed by Philipp Ruefer, entitled The Song of the 


fective 








a very sounding and decidedly effect 

of writing; the lintet from Die Meistersinger; a 
Cape lla male chorus ¢ irtets sung by the 3erlin Lieder 
tafel, and as a last and charming piece of the program 
Wagner's Kaisermarsch, which, executed by nearly a thou- 
sand persons, the public joining in the chorus standing up, 
had an overwhelm ng really tremendous effect, such as 


was imagined by Wagner, but probably never realized in 
his own hearing 
The Emperor and Empress as well as the entire court and 


ads a 





here 


wrincely 





all crowned he | personages present 


memoration attended this concert 


for the centenary con 


; conductor of the three weekly popular 


‘he position of 
] the 


Berlin 


certs in which this 


and of 





Orc 


stra 





concerts of the rmonic 


soloists’ cor orchestra participates as 


accompanist would seem a very hard and nota very grate- 


} +} 


conductor is after 





ful one, inasmuch as this regular all 
only the second personage in public estimation, the 
primary one being the conductor of the ten Philharmonic 
subscription symphony concerts, viz Arthur Nikisch 
Nevertheless the arduou post now to be vac ated by Pro- 
fessor Mannstaedt is tenaciously fought for by a number 
of conductors. Otto Singer has left the arena unsuccess- 

y, as I told youin my last week's budget. The next 





man toenter it was Josef Rebicéck, court conductor from 


Wiesbaden. He was a great improvement upon the first 


aspirant for the place, inasmuch ashe is not lacking in 
routine, and seems to bea circumspect, well equipped, every- 


This he had ample occasion to demon- 





day capelln 
strate in the Beethoven third Leonore overture (the trial 


piece for all the conductors who compete for the position), 


which went very well, and also in the accompaniment to the 


clever Busoni arrangement for piano and orchestra of Liszt's 


Rhapsody Espagnole, which young Waldemar Luetschg per- 


formed in a vigorous, dashing and rhythmically well 


accentuated style. 


In Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, Josef Rebicéck took both 
the first movements at a very slow, deliberate tempo, and 
failed to arouse either his players or his audience to the 


wonted pitch of enthusiasm. Nevertheless I think he has 


a chance and a good claim to the post he aspires to 


x * * | 


| 


On the following night L. Weintraub, the Breslau 


thy 


1g 
contain a portion of 


Not a single bar in this entire | 





technical viewpoint 


piece of musical construction does not 
the theme of the chorale. The workmanship is really be- 


wildering. Busoni’s transcription goes Liszt one better, 
and offers in this respect one of the most intricate and 


musicianly of free adaptations. In following at a first 


hearing it was, of course, impossible to grasp even approxi- 


mately all the salient features of the workmanship; but it 
seemed marvelous, even, how anybody could have mem 





orized this well ordered and carefully constructed musical 


the 


chaos. Some of pianistic effects (especially in pedal 
ing) which Busoni achieved at this recital could have been 


attained only on one piano now in use in Germany, and 


that is the Steinway piano. Even’ the critic of the Berlin 
Tageblatt, Herr Heinrich Naumann, who rarely 


| mention of the piano used at a concert, cannot suppress 
B 


} 
makes 





nis 


| admiration for the superb Steinway grand used by Busoni 
on this occasion 

The last piece on the program, the Liszt Don Juan fan- 
taisie, I avoided by beating a hasty retreat. I hate this 
abomination of a transcription But 


Liebling, my faithful assistant, held out firmly, and 


virtuoso Leonard 





e tur- 


nishes me with the following impression he gained of the 
performance 


‘‘The last number on Busoni's program was Liszt's Don 


Juan fantaisie. I was slightly disappointed in Busoni's 


playing. I had imagined him possessed of many varying 


moods, of great emotional versatility. He is pre-eminently 


an intellectual pianist. Intellect is not required to make 


1e main essentials are 





the Don Juan fantaisie effective. T 


three, technic, /echntc and TECHNIC (with an apology to 


Biilow’s heirs). Rosenthal is the only pianist who can pro- 
duce an overwhelming effect with Liszt’s banal compila- 
tion of technical puzzles. In his playing one misses the 


assertiveness of technic. It Busoni's per- 


om — Of the new songs by Eugenio Pirani, which she sang with 
formance, on the contrary, gave one the impression that the composer at the piano, the pleasing Come Siete Gentil 
the Don Juan fantaisie is the most difficult piece ever nen ana redemanded. Otherwise there was 
written. Busoni played two encores, a Schubert-Liszt nothing new excepting Hugo Wolf's Elfenlied (much sung 


Soirée de Vienne and a Beethoven Ecossaise , 


** * 


, 
zeit **# *# 


A newcomer to Berlin was the pianist, Mark Hambourg 
who gave his first piano recital in Saal Bechstein with fair 
success, eliciting a considerable degree of interest. 
had been heralded as one of Leschetizky’s very best pupils | v 
and as having achieved wonders in the public estimation of 
England. 


operatic conductor, took up the baton at the Philharmonic | more for the truth of the proverb that wonders will never / occasion 


musical you 


stedt’s poetic text 


He | fir 


irst recital and as soloist at the last Philharmonic concert, 
entured upon a second Lieder Abend of her own. The 
Singakademie was fairly well filled for the occasion, but 


1 
If the latter be true it is only one sure proof | otherwise the success was not so marked as on the previous 





5 













cease, although at times it must seem a wonder to fathom 





what can produce a wonder, 
Mark Hambourg’s tone in the for/e is hard and mietallic, 
Moreover, his technic, big and 






while his touch is brutal 






reliable as it is, is so protruding and obtruding that you 





lose sight of anything else. Technic becomes with Mark 





Hambourg the main object, and not the means to an end 





Thus it was in the Brahms-Paganini variations and worse 






in the Bach-Tausig D minor tocatta and fugue. I 


wonder, by the bye, why nobody nowadays plays Bach as he 







wrote; the Bach literature is immense, and yet one hears 









only and always the few vit Liszt, 


Tausig, Busoni and d’ Albert, which are brilliant, of course, 


tuoso transcriptions of 






but which are not in the true Bach style and spirit neverthe- 





less 
The Domenico Scarlatti Pastorale and Capriccio, as well 



















































































as Paderewski'’s popular minuet in A, Hambourg played 
admirably 

Where 
the Schumann 
poetry as well as humor of conception and in variety of dy- 


I was most displeased, however, was throughout 


Faschingschwank, which was lacking in 


namics. In this respect and in several others | prefer 
much Gabrilowitsch, the other of the two young disciples 
of Leschetizky, both of whom are not yet quite twenty 


years of age 
After the 


t to Leonard Liebling to finish the report of the re- 


Faschingsschwank I had to leave, and so again 






I leav e 


cital, believing also that two entirely independent judg- 


rtist may 





ments upon on he same prove of 


special interest. Mr 


young a 


Liebling, who is himself a young 


t of considerable talent and great promise, writes 





‘ The last part of Mark Hambourg’s program (first recital 
comprised the G flat study on black keys, the D flat pre 
, 
uae 





minor sonata, all by Chopin; an inte 





yy Schiitt, impromptu | and Valse 


I rhe Chopin etude was played 


mezzo ry Leschetizky 








Allemande by Rubinste 


in a whirlwind temp beautiful left-hand episodes 


ibordinated. The piece was 





were blurred an 


evidently chosen merely a medium for the display of 





finger agility Hambourg’s thumb on his right hand is a 
remarkable digit. At times-it seems almost too strong 
The Chopin sonata made no impression; it was too mono- 
chromati« Hambourg’s conception of Chopin is robust, 
masculine, rather than sentimental and emotional. He 
possesses a tone powerful in volume, but lacking in subtle- 
less and warmt He is an extremist. Delicate dynamic 





and transmutations do not appear to be a part of 


1is tonal resources The Leschetizky piece (in reality an 
octave st V was taken at a marvelous rate of speed 


ves with set muscles and stiff wrists 





His forearms appear to be unusually limber and strong 
At the end of the progr he was twice recalled, and by 
way of an encore he raced through the Chopin Butterfly 





study. Hambourg is one of the quickest pianists I have 
At his second recital the Jzéce de ri 
f 


Wanderer fantaisie. It 


ever heard seslance 


was the Schubert was delivered 





with absolutely stupendous technic and much originality of 
interpretation. Again 1 found that Hambourg’s tone is 
wanting in sweetness and sympatica His playing is 
always ath tension, never relaxed, appealing 
* * * 
Alexis Kolakowski, from Moscow, a violinist of merit, but 





not overwhelming genius ve a concert in the Singakad- 
mie. He played the first movement from the D major 
Paganini violin concerto with much brio and good technic, 


gly in a very difficult cadenza 


a 


the latter displayed convin 


by Lotto. His tone, however, is somewhat dry and rasping 


und his bowing looks a bit clumsy, although it is not in 
artistic 





An equally or even more negative judgment I must pass 


upon Helene Schroeder, a soprano, not very young, not 


very taking, not very sympathetic and not very anything, 


but after all not very bad, whosang Solveig’s Lied, by Grieg, 
Mozart's Veilchen and other equally well-known Lieder 
There was no novelty on the program for either the voice 
or the violin 
* + * 
Miss Helene Keil, who gave a vocal recital in Bechstein 
Hall the same evening, is a very neat, pretty young blond, 


with a soprano vocal organ to h her appearance. In 


the higher region her voice very pleasing; the lower 
register, however, is still unsteady,and Miss Keil has a 
] vocalization She.is a 


good deal to learn yet in the way of 


and I think she has a future 











1ere nowadays) and a pretty Lied by Gernsheim to Boden- 


Nicht mit Engeln in blauen Himmels 


Camilla Landi, who created such a sensation here at 





The fair and graceful singer seemed to resent 


















this, and, perhaps deeming it not quite commensurate with 
her artistic deserts, she was not in the most: gracious mood, 
showing plainly to the public that she expected more and 
warmer tokens of appreciation. 
The public, however, was right, for Mlle. Landi was | 
really not in the very best of voice, and her program was 
too short and not well selected for a Berlin audience that 
had fazd a good price of admission. Here is the program: 
Recitativ und Arie, Del Mio Core, aus der Oper Orpheus und 
i anld dicta cialis niduhiauaegcasinte Sooe-aned J. Haydn (1732-1809) 
dsihiieesa h E. d Astorga (1681-1736) 
Cantata per Cembalo, Torni V ORSAY sseeeeeeee A. Scarlatti (1649-1725) 
Cavatine der Kontschakowna, aus der Oper Prinz Igor...A. Borodine 
Rossignols, Moucherons, Tout se Tait..... ‘|. .N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Mult MAridiawele 5.5. .006scccccsccccsee * , 
I Sa pb bidesdscekaacscerscebeseioeipensaseem 













































































Arie, Auretta Vezzosa 


R. Schumann 


ee ae iddtecwe ten decal ties ean tbaniee J. Haydn 
I IN 5, och. nnuonah beeen 0nd nae dobinsalatbleénunesien E.i. Grieg 
I i caidcsovavcecwecsesesdaionessennyess pakeiae César Franck 
Pi trsebitsersscteviecsecestoesete dese ..Cécile Chaminade 


Ir the old italian arias Mile. Landi's coloratura was this 
time: a bit rusty. The Russian airs, very peculiar and 
characteristic ones, did not seem to interest the public, 
although I found them very much to my personal liking. 
German Lieder are not Mlle. Landi’s strongest point, mainly 
because of her lack of knowledge of the language in which 
she essayed to sing. Far better sung were the two French 
songs of so different character. César Franck’s Procession | 
is really very fine and full of deep religious feeling, while 
Mile. Chaminade’s love ditty, Partout, is charming and 
suggestive in the extreme. It was the only number which 
woke up the audience, and was most enthusiastically rede- 
manded as well as a further encore insisted upon. 

Otto Bake accompanied particularly well on this occa- 
sion. eee 

The joint concert of Else Kohlmann and Clara Prahl in 
Bechstein Hall was not worth visiting, and therefore not 
deserving of notice. The former is a very young conser- 
vatory pupil violinist, who should have waited another 
couple of years before venturing upon a public appearance, 
and Frau Prahl, who figured on the program as a ‘‘ concert 
singer,” should confine her activity in public to the suburbs 
of towns to be built in the near future or thereabout. 

* 2 & 

Winifred Robinson, a young lady from Australia, is by 
coincidence a pupil of Kruse, not Crusoe, though it is nearly 
so pronounced. She also did not play on Friday, but on 
Saturday, and when I heard her I wished she would play 
again only on Doomsday. 

She has no lack of courage, however, and essayed a 
pretty ambitious program, consisting of Gade’s D minor 
violin concerto, Svendsen’s romanza, Sarasate’s Gypsy 
Airs and the Saint-Saéns B minor violin concerto In the 
absence of her teacher, Professor Kruse, Herr Prof. Carl 
Halir conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra in the accom- 
paniments, and he had a pretty hard time of it. Miss 
Robinson's ideas of rhythm are of the most liberal and un- 
bounded kind. Her technic consists mainly in sliding up 
and down very rapidly over the fingerboard, and her ear 
seems to be as faulty as her musical conception. And yet 





Mannheim on April 11, and again begs me to be present at 
the premiére, for which THe Musica Courter is to receive 
a special invitation. 

Apropos of d’Albert, I learn that he had a tremendous 


piano. This is his latest love and he has adopted it for use 
at all his concerts in Germany from now on. 
ee 
Among the callers at this office were Max Neufeld, the 
= manufacturer; Sally Herzog, a local piano pedagogue 


| Duo, A Lover and Bis Lae... .068sscccscccscees : 


success at Munich and at Mannheim upon the Steinway | Duos 


Piano 


S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





and former pupil of Tausig; Miss Laura Haas, contralto, 


and Theodor Wichmayer, composer, composition and piano 
teacher, from Leipsic. O.-F. 


Desvignes’ Song Recital. 

ISS CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, contralto, 

gave a song recital on Monday afternoon, the 5th 

inst., at the Hotel Waldorf, assisted by the baritone Emiliode 

Gogorza. A large and appreciative audience greeted the 

songstress, who is as mucha favorite in the ranks of fashion 
as of art. 

P. Vidal, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Reynaldo Hahn, E. A. 
MacDowell, Chaminade, R. H. Walthew and Frances 
Allitsen were the composers embraced in Miss Desvignes’ 
program. Among their songs was one special dedication 
work, the Nuit d’Eté of Chaminade, expressly composed 
for and dedicated to Miss Desvignes, a decidediy honorable 
compliment, as the song is musically as excellent as it has 
been made well adapted to Miss Desvignes’ voice. 

The contralto was in fresh and vibrant form and sang 
with her accustomed mellow expressiveness. Her style is 
marked by great intelligence and finish, and the note poetic 
or dramatic is seldom found lacking in its place. Her 
French is de'‘cious and, her diction being particularly clear, 
we can enjo, any language in song from her lips with rare 
satisfaction. Much applause greeted Miss Desvignes. 

M. de Gogorza sang with great feeling and taste songs 
of Alvarez, Chizat and Massenet, and joined with Miss 
Desvignes in duets of Carracciolo, Walthew and Tosti, 
which, being most sympathetically delivered on both sides, 
formed almost the most interesting feature of the program. 

The accompanist was Victor Harris. 


Mr. Homer R. S. Klock’s Easter Concert, New 
Rochelle.—Elaborate preparations have been made for 
this concert, which occurs Tuesday evening, April 20, in 
the Gymnasium, with these artists: Miss Mary H. Mans- 
field, soprano; Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Miss 
Geraldine Morgan, violinist; Mrs. Emily D. Schipper, 
pianist; Mr. Vernon Hughes, tenor; Mr. Earle Percy 
Parks, baritone, and Mr. F. W. Riesberg, solo pianist and 
accompanist. The program follows: 

Piano solo, Revue de Witdsor.............csscccccecscccces De Kontski 


(British Troops Passing in Review Before the Queen.) 
Mr. F. W. Riesberg 


Songs— 
Eine Spraohe, Blazywicz..... , , 
Tai ee = =. Re oeee Chapman 
This Would I Do.............. 4 


Mr. Earle Percy Parks 
Walthew 
Miss Mansfield and Mrs. Jacoby 


Song, Spring Song............ st eeseeereeenes sedenes Levin | 
Mr. Vernon Hughes. 


Aria from Samson and Delilah, My Heart at Thy Dear 


fully. He should le 








Miss Geraldine Morgan 
Song, The Three Singers.. 


Voice. ee eS ; Saint-Saéns 
Mrs | 
Violin 
Legende.... ° 
_ a RD ae St eal Wieniawski | 
Mazurka.... { | 
' 
| 


neavadone Tours 
Miss Mansfield 
Piano solo, Sonata Pathétique................++. 


Mrs. Emilie D. Schipper 


3eethoven 


with all these defects the girl is not without talent for the | Duo, Flow Gently, Deva............... ue Parry 
violin or without musical intuition. Only she is as yet —_—— Mr. Hughes and Mr. Parks 
entirely unripe, and I cannot understand why she gave this Morning Dew.............. ee Lea : .. Grieg 
concert, or why Professor Kruse shou!d have allowed her to Dream....... . 3 oy Bartlett | 
give it. ase Violin : : , 

Eugen d’Albert writes to me from Heidelberg that his] 7o\stedo 0s sateettre) ee 
new opera Gernot will be produced for the first time at bias Miss Morgan. 


Barnby 


The Rose and the Nightingale . 
Helen Hood 


Disappointment.............-+-.+0+- 
BPE BOGE. kes ccesdeccscesses ; , Weil 
With violin obli gato by Mi ss Morgan 
Miss Mansfield 
i ae ) , 
‘ Cowen 


What the Birds Say...... ie 
Miss Mansfie Id and Mrs. Jacoby. 


. Chaminade 
i ladicnmiias Hollander 


COGUSIS. 6. ccccccccccccsccvccccocccsooces ‘ 
Pe BI i inc cc vtccrnesicomens vous 
Mr. Riesberg 





Last Philharmonic Concert. 


HE sixth and last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society was given in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
evening, the customary public rehearsal taking place Fri- 
day. At both concerts the following program was pre- 
sented: 
wer Gers, L0neee BO. Biivcssccncccccsccavesesecnes , 
Recitative and Aria, from Jephtha ...... pov semes 
Walther’s "reis-Lied, from Die Meistersinger 
Mr. Ben Davies. 

A Faust Symphony in three character pictures (after Goethe). .Liszt 

Faust....... EA Allegro 

Gretchen .. ve aetewesene Allegro 


sib ah baie Wagner 


Mephistopheles............ oseee eveve Scherzo 
Finale with tenor solo and chorus. 
All Transient Earthly Things Are but as Symbols 
Mr. Ben Davies and a male chorus from the Apollo Club. 
Mr. W. R. Chapman, director 

At both functions the audiences were large and especially 
enthusiastic, for it was Anton Seidl’s last appearance this 
season, and the great conductor was given many recalls. 
He well deserved them, for he has well nigh accomplished 
wonders with the intractable material that composes the 
society. It is a gratifying fact to record that such a tre- 
mendously difficult and significant work as the Liszt sym- 
Naturally the execution fell 
The work has not 


phony was even attempted 
far below Mr. Seidl’s superb reading. 


| been heard here since Arthur Friedheim conducted it in a 


concert of hisown. Despite the paucity of melodic inven- 


tion the Faust symphony is a monumental composition 


| built upon broad lines, and both a puzzle and delight for 


musicians. It is too long, too diffuse, but it has noble 
moments and reveals the composer in his most intellectual 
and genial light. The orchestral coloring, the rhythmical 


variety and the intensity and vigor of the scherzo is an 


‘Ss 
answer to those who prefer kapellmeister music. A master 
of poetic moods, Liszt, with the possible exception of his 
3 minor piano sonata, has never expressed himself more 
clearly or pregnantly. The lengthiness of the symphony, 
or rather symphonic fantaisie, will always prove a stumbling 

block to its popularity. 
Ben Davies sang badly; there 
He broke in his upper notes, and forced his voice unmerci- 
lone, for the Prize 


is no other word for it 


t Wagner severely a 
Song lacked the true spirit, besides being sung too fast, the 
yetter with the Handel aria, 


last stanza espec ially He did 
and not at all weil with the Liszt solo. The Beethoven 
overture was dramatical'y played, withal roughly. The 
band is a second rate one, and this, too, despite Mr. Seidl's 


strenuous endeavors to lift it from the morass of mediocrity. 
New blood is its only hope 

Here are the dates for next season’sconcerts in Carnegie 
Hall: Public rehearsals, November 12, December 10, 1897 
January 7, February 4, March 4, April 1, 1898. Concerts, 
November 1 3, December 11, 1897 ; January 8, February 5, 


March 5, April 2, 1898. 


OR SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Oprorruniry, THe Musicar Courier, 


Union square West, New York 
W-‘ ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 


ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Appli antisa 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X.. care THE Musica, Courter, New York 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 


f a collector or 


They are the property of an artist, not of 
dealer. 

ANTED 

first-class summer engagement; can furnish other 


A prominent musician pianist will accept 


instruments if so desired. 
Address Director, care of THe Musica, Courter, New 


York. 












Concert Direction. 


High-class musical attractions booked 
and played on guarantee or percentage. 


b] Tuner, 
H. S. KRAPE, {322s oa, 
9 | Sec’ y and Treas. Oratorio Society, | 











Breitkopr & HARTEL. 


Music Dealers and Importers. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 11 East 16th St., 


Between Union Square and Sth Avenue. 





| 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


Alberto 
JONAS, ~ 


THe RENOWNED 
SPANISH , . 


CONCERT PIANIST 


ADDRESS ae 
STEINWAY HALL, 
New York, or 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Also open for engagements as Director of V 


Frank (i. Dossert, Mus. Doc. 


Conductor of the . 
NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
- — <) 


Mr. DOSSERT makes a specialty of Voice Culture and 


Coaching at his 
STUDIO, Room 1205, Carnegie Hall, | 
New York. 


or Clubs in New York and vicinity. 


LORENCE TOWNSEND, 


eece MPO AES 


FOR VOCALISTS AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 224 West 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


COACHING A SPECIALTY. Reference : Editor MUSICAL COURIER. 





CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St. 


Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


COMPOSER, 





—e | INSTRUCTION—Piano, Organ, Theory. 


236 West 132d Sr., New York Ciry. 
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OnE EXPERIENCE. 
66 IENS! I thought you were in Brooklyn.” 
‘*No; that’s my cousin. You see, we both had 


about the same value musically—that is, in voice and tal- 


ents, person, &c., and we had about the same amount of 


money at our disposal. We deliberately chose our differ- 
ent fates; she to remain at home, I to come to Europe. I 
was perfectly crazed to come to Paris. That was all I knew 
or thought—to go to Paris.” 

** Well ?’ 

‘* Well, she remained with one teacher 
She did not 


an excellent one 
—young, intelligent, wide-awake. know as 
much, perhaps, of European operatic traditions as these 


people here; but what she knew she could teach. She was 


a born teacher, knew all about voice placing, and could | 


place the voices of her pupils; was passionately fond of 
music for its own sake, and read, read all the time on and 
about music, and kept in touch with the whole world of 
music there in her Brooklyn studie. She knew more about 
what was going on in Paris than these Paris people do. 

‘* My cousin stayed right there, and read and studied, too 
When ready she began tosing. She has sung steadily ever 
since in concerts and been well paid; has kept a splendid 
church position at a large salary; has lived right there at 
home comfortable and cared for; has dressed well all the 


time and put money by. She has made friends and kept 


know why! It is hard and strained, shaky and unreliable; 
rusty wires seem to have taken the place of vocal cords. 
The fresh, velvety, easy young American voice is quite 
gone. No, I don’t know why. I have been obedient and 
hardworking and have done just as they told me. Part of 
it is this strain and struggle with the new language, which 
changes the whole thing and which is ruinous unless very 
skillfully applied. Then the strain of singing in all condi- 
tions of weather and health to save losing the price of les- 
sons; of singing and screaming all the time in full voice 
against too loud accompaniment; of straining after too dif- 
ficult and too ambitious effects, all thrown upon me at once 
when unprepared for them; then ‘practicing’ at the top 
of my voice for hours in my room in the effort to catch on 
somewhere to something, the wear and tear and fatigue of 
tearing around after lessons, incessant colds, poor food and 
discomfort in pensions—my beautiful voice is a wreck! 

‘* Acting I have not touched! They don’t seem to think 
anything aboutit over here. There is not an acting school 
in the city! Nothing except those feeble efforts in the cor- 
ners of studios, where it is all fumbled up with singing and 
French and diction, and words and music—one choked 
mass of everything wrong. We give more attention to 
acting every day in the week fn any of our large cities in 
America, with our acting schools, schools of expression, 
Delsarte teachers and all that. I never wasmore disap- 
pointed. I have done nothing whatever in acting. Not to 
amount to anything 

‘‘ French? I have spent a small fortune in lessons and 
diction and all sorts of stuff, only to be more incorrect and 
befuddled every day. I can’t speak two consecutive sen- 
is mocked at by 
We are all in the 


tences, can't write one, and my singing 
the French when they don’t lie about it 

same boat; there is not an American girl in town that can 
Where would we get it? 
Most of the vocal teachers to 


sing French. French teachers 
don't know how toteach it. 
whom we Americans go speak a patois English which they 
We live 
lish is spoken altogether. If you attempt to get into a 
I wasasked 1,000frs. a 


use all the time with us in pensions where Eng- 
French family they speculate on you 
month and 30 frs. a day to enter two French families whet 
I should What can you do 
What the vocal teachers call 





hear nothing but French 
‘correction’ only wastes our 
singing lessons, and teaches us nothing at all of French.” 

‘*That's a bad condition of things, surely.’ 

‘My money has gone in lessons and in extortions of all 
kinds everywhere, and in medicines and flannels. Clothes 
were not to be thought of. I am thankful to wear plain, com- 
mon suits, such as I would not put on at home, which last 
and which keep out thisterrible damp. French women have 
taste in dress, but French dressmakers can be common and 
botchy and wasteful as at home, unless you happen to 
stumble on a good one, just as at home; and then, between 
their irritating charges, because you are an American, and 
their irritating assertions that their faults are French taste, 


you buy ready made clothes, or make them or go without 


them; has been petted and taken about by gentlemen and | 


—won the love of one of them—the best of them! Her 
voice is superb; her health perfect 
‘Me? What hopes, what expectations I 


came abroad with! 


Look at me! 
What a great professional prima donna 


voice I was going to have beside my cousin's ‘ home-made’ | 


one! What great, new foreign repertories, what loads of 
vague, mystical, mythical treasures I was to acquire by 
simply going abroad! Acting 
of Rachel and Delsarte and to live among actors and act- 


Was I not going to the town 
resses? French! Ah, how crazy I was at the idea of learn- 
ing French, speaking and singing it! For, of course, I 
should learn it. Was I not going where it was the lan- 
guage of the country, where the teachers were all French 


ll 
ike immi- 


A 
and where everybody jabbered and chattered | 
grants by just being in the country? How chic I should 
learn to dress! The country of ribbons and silks and laces 
and fairy dressmakers! 
—what a place I should fill when I returned to America— 
oh, nothing like 


‘* And here Iam! 


I should have style and manners 


‘ going abroad! 


My voice is quite broken—oh, I don't 


You get no French style and manner; where would you get 
it? We scarcely see French people herein Paris. We are 
all the time with Americans 

‘So much for my artistic hopes, and I am not either ex- 
ceptionally stupid or exceptionally unfortunate. It is the 
common fate. Few dare tell it.” 

‘* When do you take your next lesson ? 

‘* Ah, that’s the worst of it. I can’t tell even whether | 
can sing or not again. I have something the matter with 
my bronchal tubes. You see, on account of the dampness 
of the climate and something lacking or poisoning in the 


air, and the lack of ventilation and hygienein the city, we 


| Americans are all troubled more or less with throat or 


bronchial or lung trouble. Itis inevitable. We drop right 


| es 
down into those dangerous conditions without the care, pro- 


tection or counsel of friends. We run all sorts of risks in 
the effort to save money and to accomplish something, and 
down we go, most of us, from bad to worse as to health, 
Half of us do not sing half the time, with cold and hoarse- 
ness, following the treatment of specialists and not dar- 
ing to go out in the rain—rain 

Heavens and earth, how it rains here! It rains the 


whole blessed time, except when it’s getting ready to rain! 





It rains by day and it rains by night. It rains when you 


lie down and it rains when you get up. If you go in it is 
raining when you come out, if you go out, it is sure to rain 
It rains out of clouds and it rains out of 


If by any chance it 


before you go in 
clear sky, and down out of sunshine! 
stops it is muddy till it rains again. That is pleasant! 
‘This makes the houses here like our cellars at home, 
and as they know nothing about heating or drying them 
You can imagine the effect on 
Cold follows cold, and 


we live in that damp chill. 
us even if ever so wise and careful 
the first thing we know the throat is attacked, and then it 
neverends. I have done everything that was wise and 
sensible, but my lessons have been constantly interrupted 
and time frightfully wasted. Now it has become what 
they call ‘ bronchite,’ a sort of threatening nuisance, for 
which one has to be all the time doing something, but for 
the cure of which nobody can do anything 

‘A doctor ? 

**He came in his white cravat, patent leathers, gloves 
and cape overcoat, elegant, nervous and useless; wrote use- 
less prescriptions and made useless visits for some four 
Said it was nothing, 
‘prendre les précautions ’ 


weeks—the first serious attack I had 
but that I must ‘soigner bien, 
and masses of such stereotyped uselessness of wording 
When I asked him if there was nothing he could possibly 
do to get me out and about, he said maybe I would have 
been worse if I had not called him. The argument was 
convincing. Of two things he was absolutely convinced 
and spoke of with conviction. One was that no air should 
strike me in any way, shape or manner—no air; the other— 
no water! He showed his general hygienic intelligence by 
coming three weeks into the room, which was airtight, with- 
out ever looking toward either door or window. If he had 
even looked and regretted it was all I would have asked, 
but his tranquil satisfaction at the situation rather jarred. 
While he forbid my going into the hall for fear of change of 
temperature, he never remarked that by the caprice of grate 
construction and coal inferiority the room was sometimes 
cold as Iceland and sometimes stuffy hot. It wasan Ameri- 
can girl who noticed that and lent me her little stove—about 
the size of a stovepipe hat He never noticed, either, that 
the door opened upon the bed and let in upon it a whirl of 
coid, damp wind. I could not callit air. Itwas an Ameri- 
can girl who noticed that, too, and tacked up her steamer 
rug over it. I will have to pay for the tack holes when | 
leave. 

‘‘The worst of the whole thing when you are sick here is 
that there are no messenger boys. You have to depend 
entirely upon the girls who drop in to hand you things to 
bring you things andtotake things. You can give up much 
when sick, but one of the necessities of the case is your 
medicine! A prescription should be filled and taken gen- 
erally the week itis written, but, 
of girls all busy or sick themselves, or on the kindly offices 


waiting on chance visits 


of the pension servants, who have all they can do and more, 


why there is every possibility of not doing so. The good 


doctor, indeed, found his prescription once lying on the table 


three days after his visit, and without expressing the 


it into his pocket, say- 





slightest surprise he tranquilly 
ing that the sister of the drug clerk was coming to call on 
his bonne that evening and he would send it, and I should 
haveit by the next evening 
‘*I thanked him warmly for his kindness. Maybe I would 
have been worse if it had not been written! He ordered 
me a certain kind of inhaler once, and, when some ten days 
later I reported that it was not to be found, he coolly re- 
marked that when I got to go out I could hunt around for it! 
‘* His horror of 
it occur to me that maybe I was afflicted with hydrophobia 
I knew We 
although perhaps I was very unwise to do so, I have always 
kept up the habit 
‘She bathes every morning 
cried a good landlady to her friend in clearing 


water was something sincere, and made 


for all bathe as you know in America, and 


no wonder she is sick and 
has pains!’ 
her house of the responsibility of a pensionnaire’s illness 
Perhaps the wisest thing todo is to put off the folly till 
warm weather, especially when the temperature of the 
Anyway, 


room is below 50 


I stood it for a week and a half before I assured the practic- 


and the bathtub a china bow! 
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ing physician that I did not in the least mind dying, but 
that I must enter heaven fairly representing modern civiliz- 
ation as to cleanliness. 

‘«*If you must bathe,’ he said with evident irritation, 
‘take this bottle, for instance,’ taking my cologne bottle(!) 
from the dresser, ‘‘take this sized bottle, for example, put 
into it a little alcohol, a few drops of turpentine and maybe 
a few drops of ammonia, make the mixture warm in a 
saucer of water and massage a little!’ So after that I 
held my bathroom in my hand, shook a few drops out upon 
a handkerchief and /aughed. 1 sometimes wake in the 
night laughing about it. My cologne bottle, mind you!” 

‘* But the worst of this bronchial tendency once it catches 
you hereis its liability. You are always /#ab/e—always there- 
after /zab/e, according to their treatment (or lack of it), and 
the system of ‘ precautions’ amounts to utter uselessness and 
waste of life. You may feel and seem and appear all right, 
but the danger of ‘ rechute’ is preached into you until you 
live with a sword over your head. All the more so that 
the weather seems created specially to head you off in all 
efforts to become sound. Dampness is your great enemy, 
and there is nothing you can plan to do that the sky does 
not sulk and dampness supervene. 

‘**You must mever go out except when the sun shines!’ 
says the man of science, fixing his white cravat in the 
glass—‘never. You must not be out when it is damp over- 
head or damp underfoot or damp in the middle. It must 
never rain on you. You must on no account be out after 
the sun goes down. You must not get into a hot room ora 
cold one. Stay guietly here in your room,’ he says, grace- 
fully buttoning his overcoat over his thin shoulders. ‘Stay 
quietly here; without doubt we will have some days of sun. 
Then you can take a carriage and ride in the Bois (3 francs 
an hour to ride in the Bois, not to speak of going and com- 
ing) and a nice ride in the air (in a stuffy cab, shut tight) 
and get back while the sun shines (if you can).’ 

‘* Of course there are periods in Paris when the sun does 
shine the entire day or days consecutively, but unfortu- 
nately not during the time of your ‘ bronchité,’ for it is this 
very condition of climate which causes it. 

‘*So there you sit on your stove, locked up by the month 
together, growing weak and tender and susceptible to 
change and nervous and afraid of your life to stir, and not 
a thing to do to cure you solid.” 

‘** But science 

‘*Oh, yes, there’s loads of science and to spare; but then 
doctors cannot handle it. And then there’s this everlast- 
ing interference of money hindrance. They won't do even 
what they can, of course, unless they feel you to bea steady 
bank. You can’t tell what they might be able to do for 
you if they could keep coming regularly year in and year 
out. Of course they are not fools enough to prevent your 
being sick. It pays better to cure, so really we can’t tell 
how great science is, with white cravats and polished shoes 
and cape overcoats to be made between us and it. 

‘*Then I may have been unfortunate in my physician. 
There are, no doubt, those of more energy of action, per- 
haps of more capability. Most every person who came 
around me (except those who recommended him) had 
somebody they wanted me totry. I decided to change for 
the first one whose recommender was quite well and sound 
herself. Inasmuch as everyone coughed and barked and 
took ‘precautions,’ and was affected more or less as I was 
myself, I decided it was not worth while changing a certain 
inefficiency for a possible one, and I did not. I must say 
for my doctor that he was conscientious enough. He did 
not seem to be anxious about money. Just as soon as he 
found me showing a certain anxiety as to incessant expenses 
of useless prescriptions, and alcohols and dishes, after 
monotonous weeks, he picked up and walked off, saying 
good-by, that I had nothing to do now but take care of 
myself, and above all things not to take cold, never on any 
account to go out when it was damp above or below or in 
the middle, &c.—-walked off and left me sitting here on 
the stove, locked up, afraid to stir.” 

‘* That was encouraging for your music, you——” 

‘*Good for music that, in a climate like this! I would take 
a lesson one day ‘when the sun shone’; it would rain on 
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the way home, and I would not sing a note for four days, 
with tickling around the throat, a fur line under the neck- 
lace and fussy little cgugh. 

‘Since then I have had specialist after specialist. Look 


pipes, tubes, inhalers, jars and waters, and again bottles! 

‘‘Every man after his specialty; the symptoms all left 
standing exactly thesame. Nothing to do but take care of 
myself by myself, and not aggravate the condition.” 

‘* You can at least study the art of music by going to 
operas, concerts, &c.” 

‘*Don’t dare go toa soirée, theatre, opera of any kind ! 
There is no ventilation here public or private. You stew 
for two or three hours, and come out on the head of an ice 
cold stairway to stand and wait your turn to get your 
things, and you go home and wake in the morning with a 
dozen bricks on your chest! You plan for the orchestras 


orchestras off for the whole week !" 

‘*Why don’t you get a change of air? Go 

‘*They assured me last year that if I went toa certain 
summer resort, where they gave inhalations and baths and 
things, I should be free this year. I spent all this last sea- 
son’s lesson money on it, and here I am just the same. I 
have not had a lesson for three weeks, I——” 

‘* What are you going to do under these conditions ?’ 

‘‘T have not the slightest idea, I have ceased to think !” 

‘‘But your money must be low ?” 

The silence was the eloquence of despair. 

‘*You don’t think of going home ?” 

The look I expected flashed into her poor little hard face, 
as when a slight line of breeze from far and away stabs the 
bosom of a hidden pool. 

“My dear girl!” 

She sobbed in my arms for over two hours, till the dark- 
ness had fallen like folds of black sod. When I ‘‘lit up” 





made a light. And what I lit with it was a penny candle! 
Fannig Epcar THoMas. 


P. Marcel, Professeur de Chant, Paris. 
M P, MARCEL isa Frenchman. Pupil of the 

e Paris Conservatoire, he was likewise in the class of 
M. Charles Battaille, who was himself a pupil of the great 
Garcia. His début as tenor was made in the French prov- 
inces, where he had the most brilliant successes, after 
which he entered the Paris Thé&tre Lyrique, where for 
over five years he sang with Miolan, Carvalho, Nilsson, 
Ugalde, &c. His reputation gaining daily, he was next 
called to tha grand theatres abroad, in Italy, where he ap- 


sang for several seasons in London. For over ten years he 
sang constantly in all the best theatres of Europe, always 
with distinct and marked success. 


several composers and artists to establish himself as pro- 


that the change was made while the singer was at the zen- 
ith of his powers. He consoled himself with the idea 
that it was in a sense his duty to art to teach to others that 
which his own superior training and seventeen years of 
stage experience had given him. He has since devoted 
himself entirely to teaching and has given to the theatre 
more than fifty artists, all of whom are distinguished in 
their profession and an honor to their master. 

The talent and activity of M. Marcel did not end here. 


at this battlefield of dead hopes, will you ?—and dead money, | 
if you please—bottles, bottles, bottles; pots, pans, crocks, | 


Sunday. It rains from 2 to 6, and that sweeps your five | 


four weak-legged matches broke in my hand before one | 


peared at La Scala, Milan; San Carlo, Naples, &c., and he | 


Upon his return to Paris he was earnestly solicited by | 


fessor. Deeming it unwise to attempt two arts at once, he | 
left the stage, not without the keenest regret, all the more | 
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| Displeased by the many volumes that had been written on 
vocal art, which were generally only confusing, and chiefly 
remarkable for their contradictions and their general in- 
comprehensibility, he arranged a small work, eminently 
practical and helpful to singers in the form of counsels to 
students, which, being clear, charming and short, and well 
entitled Guide du Chanteur, has made quite a stir in the 
artistic world. It was another success. In addition this 
intelligent musician has written what is termed La Legon 
de Chant in the illustrated supplement of the Journal. 
| This Legon consists of the publication of certain vocal com- 
| positions of the best writers, accompanied by written in- 
structions as to how those pieces should be interpreted. 

These instructions, had from the composers themselves, 
are authority. The innovation has been a great success. 
Musicians in Europe entire follow these lessons of this help- 
ful professor. 

Every month M. Marcel gives a public audition of his 
pupils, in which the works of the great composers are ac- 
companied by the composers themselves, and often by their 
kind and helpful counsels as well as interest in the pupils. 
In this manner MM. Th. Dubois, Widor, Massenet, Pala- 
dilhe, Pierné, Louis Ganne, Augusta Holmés, Chaminade, 
&c., have been heard and interpreted. These auditions 
have a double object—the emulation thus given the pupils, 
and the habit thus acquired of singing before the most ex- 
acting and artistic public. The press of Paris, impresarios 
and directors are naturally represented. 

At the last one given recently three young Americans 
were specially remarke!|—Mme. Etta de Montjau, Miss 
Edith Dresser and Miss Campbell. The professor was 
highly complimented. 


New Music.-—Paris. 


A. Duranp et FIs 





E diengemcrcgs seeking effective concert pieces 

for their auditions d’éléves, and singers desiring 
effective ballads for the platform, will do well by studying 
the following list of new French music 

Harmonie. Duet for female voices; poetic and somewhat 
melancholy. A Shakespeare idea set to music. E flat 
Lefebvre. ; 

l'Appel du Printemps and A Trianon, by Augusta Holmes. 
Two charming songs by this popular writer. The first for 
baritone or mezzo soprano in F sharp, with transposition to 
A for soprano or tenor ; the second in D, for soprano or 
tenor, transposed to C for baritone or mezzo soprano. 

Three effective pieces by Jacques Durand: Air de Ballet, 
for piano—lively, fascinating, well written; Brise du Soir— 
air simple, melodic, penetrating, with running accompani- 
ment, words and music by the composer; Marine—A 
graceful fancy of-a young Bretonne whose lover is ‘‘ over 
the sea,” who prays to the Sainte Vierge for his return and 
receives through the wind her replies; 6-8 time, in medium 
voice. 

Si vous n’avez rien ame dire, Saint-Saéns—Victor Hugo; 
tender and passionate. i 

Two songs by Winkler Je t'aime and Aune Femme. In 
the latter a man, very much in earnest, says if he were king 
he would give empire, chariots, sceptre, all his people 
kneeling before him, his crown, his porphrye baths and all 
his ships at sea for one glance. For a kiss, were he God, 
| he would give earth, chaos, space, eternity, angels, demons 
and the worlds entire. He says it in music intensely pas- 
sionate, in 6-8 time, in G flat, with C flat the highest note. 
Accompaniment in chord and octave form, with strong, 
steady bass movement = 

Air Tzigane, by the same composer, is exquisite. One 
verse of most passionate appeal to the Tzigane music to 
bring balm and forgetfulness to the torn heart. 

Venise, with French and Italian words, with accompani- 
ment for piano, guitar and mandolin, by Alberto Calvagni. 
Romantic and beautiful; pure Italian school. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 

LONDON, W., March 27, 1897 ) 
UCH interest is taken in the story circulating 
here that Mr. Rosenthal’s illness has not been with- 
out some happy results. It is stated that a young lady ap- 
plied for the post of nurse at the beginning of his sickness, 
and on being accepted proved so soothing to the unhappy 
man that she will now become Mrs. Rosenthal. It tran- 
spires that the lady was not a professional nurse, but the 
daughter of a millionaire, and being an admirer of the 

great pianist took this way of making her conquest. 

Musical festivals of lesser importance than those associ- 
ated with the autumn will be held in England next month. 
The Bach Choir give their annual three days’ festival at the 
Queen's Hall April 8, 9 and 13. Among the selections from 
the old cantor’s music which will be performed are the St. 
Matthew Passion Music, performed in German; the Mass in 
B minor; a selection program, in which figure two of the 
church cantatas, Wachet Auf and Wachet Betet, together 
with instrumental solos for Sir Walter Parratt and Dr. 
Joachim. 

The Stratford Musical Festival, 
portance, will be held on April 1, 2, 
which has 
Eisteddfod than what is usually meant by the term festival. 
There are numerous competitions of all kinds, and a sub- 
Many of our leading 


which is growing in im- 
3and 5. This festival, 


now become well established, is more of an 


stantial sum is given away in prizes. 
in it, and ina future letter I shall 
the 


Another festival of this description will be held in the 


musicos are interested 
give particulars about competitions and concerts 
North of England about the middie of the month under the 
auspices of Miss Wakefield. These meetings have now be- 
come well known all over the United Kingdom 

Mr. Paul Mahlendorff announces at Steinway Hall, on 
April 8, a lecture on Voice regarding the 
science and art of adjustment between the producing and 


Produc tion, 


reflecting vocal apparatus, which comprises the brain in its 
nature, position and action, from the practical standpoint 
of a singer. 

The Russian pianist, Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, makes his 
début here at the second Richter concert, and Mr. Vert is 
arranging some recitals to follow 

Madame Albani has arranged a provincial concert tour 
after the autumn festivals. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan's next most 


colaborator will be our 
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successful dramatist, Mr. Pinero, and a comic opera from 
this source will be forthcoming at the Savoy some time in 
October. His Majesty, by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, has been 
changed according to the suggestion of Mr. D’Oyley Carte, 
and is now drawing good houses. At the termination of 
the run of this opera the Yeoman of the Guard will probably 
be put on 

The woman's 
bids fair to be a big success. 
of the music section are appealing to lady musicos for 
autograph photos, MSS., mementos of all kinds, and have 
already received assurance of liberal support. The 
hibition opens on May 15, and if any of my American 
readers have anything regarding lady musicos to send 
the loan of their offerings will be heartily appreciated, and 


the Victorian Era Exhibition 
The ladies who have charge 


section of 


ex- 


the same would be returned in good order at the close of 
the exhibition, 

M. Augustus Hyllested, 
known in America, announces three concerts in St. James’ 
Hall for May 4, 17 and 26. At the first he will play Bee- 
and 


the Danish pianist, so well 


Liszt concertos and conduct his own work, a 


with 


thoven 


symphonic poem, op. 25, orchestra, ending with 
chorus. 
CONCERTS 
The excellence of the performance at the opening con- 
the Philharmonic Society on Wednesday night 


would seem to sustain the idea that competition sometimes 


cert of 
supplies a reason for more care and energy. According to 
long established custom, the concert began with the play- 
ing of the National Anthem, and it was noticeable that the 
the the Sir 
Mackenzie was of that deep, rich quality which has come 


tone of strings at command of Alexander 


to be associated with this orchestra This fact was amply 
confirmed by the 
fourth symphony, in B flat, which was effectively given, 


interpretations given of Beethoven's 


due expression being given to the joyous character of the 


work, Dvordak’s picturesque scherzo capriccioso, in D flat 
and Wagner's Kaisermarsch were the other purely orches- 
tral numbers 

The principal interest, however, centred in the produc- 
tion of Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Scottish concerto for piano 
and orchestra, the solo part of which was played by M 


was written in the summer of 


in E 


Paderewski, for whom it 


1895. The finale, allegro vivace, minor, opens with 
immense vigor, and has a charmingly expressive episode, 
and is perhaps the most satisfactory portion of the work, 
Sir A. C. Mac- 


this 


Those who are familiar with the scores of 


kenzie’s Pibroch and Ravenswood will recognize in 
work the same spontaneity in giving expression to the 
idioms of Scotch music. The composer has secured certain 
characteristic effects by the sparing treatment of well- 
known melodies, thus adding touches of national color 

The finale had to be repeated after the composer and 
pianist had several times bowed their acknowledgments 
This, however, did not satisfy the audience, and after re- 
peatedly bowing M. Paderewski came forward and gave 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi 


seemed to be out of voice, and was further handicapped by 


one of Schumann’s Nachstucke 


two of the instruments of the orchestra being quite flat in 
the accompaniment to The King of Thule, from Berlioz’s 
Faust. Her art stood her well in hand, however, and she 
was several times recalled. Her second selection was the 
air As When the Dove, from Acis and Galatea 

M. Lamoureux is with us again to pay his periodical visit, 


and London has another chance of hearing what constant 
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association has done for the Parisian conductor and his or- 


chestra. Such unanimity only comes to those who work 
with that end in view for continuous periods; and that M. 
Lamoureux and his men have earned this reputation none 
can dispute. The métier of this orchestra is perfect en- 
semble—that is, as near perfection as is possible in this 
world; but at the same time there is the lack of breadth in 
treatment of the works of the German masters which we 
| have grown accustomed to from Richter and Mottl. 

Except for one novelty, Monday night's program went 
over familiar ground. The national anthem was followed 
by Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas overture, which was brilliantly 
played. Mozart's Jupiter Symphony and Saint-Saén’s well- 
| known Le Rouet d’Omphale were perhaps the best efforts of 
the evening, and emphasized the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this orchestra. The spirit of the noblesymphony was 
caught no less happily than that of Saint-Saéns’ dainty fan- 
tasy. Both were loudly applauded, andafter much insistence 
it was with satisfaction that the large audience set back to 
hear a repetition of the whirring wheel. Mr. L. Boéllmann’'s 
Fantaisie Dialoguée for organ and orchestra was scarcely a 
success. It bluster than The reading of 
the Good Friday Music from Wagner's Parsifal was some- 
what disappointing, and fell decidedly flat, a strange thing 
The Meistersinger overture 


is more music. 


for a Wagner item to-day 
brought the concert to a close 
At the 
feature was Chabrier’s rhapsody, Espana, a work so un- 
‘‘untamed”’ 
Splen- 


second concert on Tuesday a most delightful 


common in form, so full of life and frolic, that 
is the adjective which most naturally belongs to it 
didly placed under M. Lamoureux, it was a welcome relief 
The other un- 
familiar item was the prelude to Le Deluge (Saint-Saéns), 


in a program which inclined to heaviness 
by no means a good example of the great French composer, 
and one which will hardly tend to increase his popularity. 
The lack of success which attended it must not, however, be 
laid in the smallest measure to M. Lucien Capet, who played 


the solo violin part in an altogether satisfactory manner 


Superb reading of The Flying Dutchman overture, Bee- 
thoven's C minor symphony, and Schumann's powerful Man- 
fred overture, which is far too seldom included in the 
scheme of our orchestral concerts, completed the pro- 
gram. 

At the third Lamoureux concert we heard, if not a nov- 


a composition which does not often appear 
on a concert program, the Air de Pan, from the Contest of 
and Bach. The 
brought out all the grace and beauty of the composition 


elty, at any rate 


Phoebus Pan, by exquisite orchestra 


Bach has, like Beethoven, a vein of incomparable humor, 
and this song is a fine specimen of it. The singer, M 
Bailly, showed a well trained voice, and his reading of the 
gay strain was energetic and classically refined. The 


French version is in this case considerably better than the 


original in German. M. Bailly is a versatile musician, for 
after singing he resumed his place among the first violins 
Idyll and Walkiiren Ritt 


The Siegfried } 
The first part 


of the orchestra 
closed the concert and were much enjoyed 
consisted of Rhapsodie Norvégienne (first movenient) by 
Lalo, Brahms’ symphony in D and Liszt's Mephisto valse. 


On Thursday afternoon the most interesting {tem was 


Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini overture, which opened the 

program and was given matchless form. The Schu- 

mann D minor symphony and the prelude to Parsifal fol- 

lowed. The delicacy and ideal beauty of the Forest 

Murmurs from Siegfried were fully brought out by M. 
n ) & J 
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Lamoureux, who is so perfectly in sympathy with every- 
thing that is fresh and sweet in music. 

The new concerto of Saint-Saéns, written in Egypt a 
year ago, was played by M. Louis Diemer last night for the 
first time in London, and is the most valuable novelty the 
French composer has given us this season. There is a 
strong Eastern flavor about the whole work, and one, if not 
more, of the melodies is taken from the songs of the Nile 
boatmen. Graceful, fantastic and scholarly, the concerto 
is above all unconventional. The opening allegro is quiet, 
but the slow movement is full of strange, weird themes, 
and the finale, replete with life and vigor, has little trace of 
structural form. M. Diemer was entirely successful in 
the interpretation, and, loudly applauded, was obliged to 
play an encore, choosing a chaconne. Schumann’s rarely 
heard Hermann and Dorothea overture, Beethoven’s sym- 


concert, on the 20th inst., with a very interesting novelty 
and an altogether delightful, if lengthy, program. Franck's 
symphonic poem, Le Chasseur Mandit, much after Berlioz’s 
manner, describes an old legend of the Rhine. The count, 
who in spite of the warning sounds of the church bells, goes 
a-hunting with his suite on a Sunday, is cursed for his dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, and is pursued forever by the 
demons of hell. This theme is a splendid field for descrip- 
tive music, and the composer has given it to us not only in 
a learned manner but with much fantastic charm. The 
poem opens with a hymn into which sounds of the hunts- 
man’s horn and the church bells are interwoven ; and the 
climax is formed by the infuriated rush of the demons, 


where every instrument has its effective share, and the 


phony in F, the prelude to Act III., Dance of Apprentices | 


and March of the Guilds from Die Meistersinger and the 
favorite Hungarian March from Berlioz’s Faust completed 
the program. 

This afternoon the program is as follows: 


ORR, TGP PHONG so. osc overcdticdsovicsesevecsvecscesesse Weber 
Symphony from Christmas Oratorio............0scecseeeeeeeeseee Bach 
WINNS CRIM. co scccciccocccdesedeserreerscnesnceue Vincent d’Indy 
Serenade (Impression d’Italie).............. dncvieoaewebes Charpentier 
Viola solo, M. Bailly 

The Flight into Egypt (Childhood of Christ)..................+. Berlioz 
Prelude to Tristan und Isolde............. ) . 

.. Wagner 


PE INES os e8bagexereesatecwsécnneaber hee 

Paderewski played at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
Chopin’s F minor concerto and the concerto in E flat by 
Liszt, supplementing these by the minuet in A from 
his own pen as an encore. The orchestral accom- 
paniments in both the concertos left nothing to be desired. 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony opened the concert and 
received the customary care. Mme. Martha Moéller made 
her début as a soprano, and displayed fine training and 
style, greatly marred by an unpleasant quality in the mid- 
dle register of her voice. A timely and brilliant ending of 
the program was afforded by Dvordk’s Carneval overture. 

The students of the Royal College of Music brought for- 
ward at their orchestral concert on March 19 a novelty which 
might rather have been looked for on the programs of the 
Symphony or Lamoureux concerts. Tschaikowsky’s fan- 
taisie for orchestra, Francesca da Rimini, after Dante, is 
written in the Russian master’s most dramatic style, ‘‘ The 
infernal hurricane that never rests” was terribly realistic, 
and the slow movement picturing the sorrows of those who 
in misery remember past happiness is most impressive. 
The brisk attack and admirable ensemble displayed by the 
orchestra under Dr. Villiers Stanford’s able baton are 
greatiy to the credit of the latter, and so finished a per- 
formance was certainly an unexpected surprise from a stu- 
dents’ orchestra. 

Mr. Henchel’s eleventh concert, on the 18th inst., at- 
tracted a meagre attendance. Perhaps we are too boun- 
tifully supplied with orchestral concerts and are growing 
fastidious, and perhaps a program including Mozart's over- 
ture to The Magic Flute and Haydns symphony in G 


minor is not modern enough for those who blindly follow | 


the fashion in music as in everything else. Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem Tasso is, however, more in the taste of mod- 
ern program music. Liszt has taken as the theme for his 
musical poem the motive to which the Venetian gondolier 
still sings Tasso’s verses: 

Canto l’armi pietose e’l capitano 

Che I’ gran Sepulchro libero di Cristo. 
It is a plaintive, melancholy strain. Mr. Maurice Sons 
played Beethoven's concerto in D major, op. 61, for violin. 
This noble work requires brilliant technic and big tone, but 
the violinist who essays it must also be able to show what he 
can never learn—the passionate glow of enthusiasm and the 
warmth of the heart—or he will not give its wonderful 
beauty. If Mr. Maurice Sons feels that in him he should 
be less reserved with it in his art. 

Mr. Wood regaled his audience at the last Symphony 


| were reverentially listened to. 


end is reached by a tremolo on low G, followed by a crash | 


on the full orchestra. Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5, in 
E (minor and major), op. 64, has one movement, the an- 
dante cantabile, which ought to be heard for its melodious 
beauty, but the rest is rather wearying. A Caprice Espag- 


nol, by Rimski Korsakoff, is brilliant in this composer's | 
his instrumen- | tion, though it may result in a very imperfect execution, 


peculiarly glowing and bright tone effects ; 
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tation is always superb. Berlioz’s Hungarian March was | 


beautifully played. 


An excellent performance of Berlioz’s Faust was given on 


Thursday night by the Queen's Hall Choral Society under } 


Mr. Randegger’s direction. The choruses were sung with 
precision and delicacy of nuance in the lighter parts, the 
students’ songs going in a truly rollicking fashion. The 
remarkable clearness of attack was very striking in the 
chorus of the famous serenade, which had to be repeated, 
and in which Mr. Watkin Mills quite excelled himself. The 
orchestra was very fine, and the favorite march was, of 
course, encored, while an ineffectual attempt was made to 
get the Dance of Sylphs repeated. Madame Duma is well 
suited in the music of Margaret. The place of Mr. Lloyd 
Chandos was taken by Mr. Edward Branscombe, who, al- 
though he did not appear very sure of himself, sang the 
tenor music in artistic style. Mr. Watkin Mills was a splen- 
did Mephistopheles, but Mr. Ranalow was not a satisfac- 
tory Brander. 


At the Monday Pop. on the 22d inst. the house was fuller 
than might have been expected, considering that the first 
Lamoureux concert fell on the same evening. The Schubert 
quartet in D minor (posthumous), Lady Hallé, Messrs. 
Ries, Gibson and Paul Ludwig, and Lady Hallé’s solo, 
Serenade Melancolique, for violin, with piano accompani- 
ment, formed the chief attractions. Needless to say her 
playing was very fine, and she had to grant an encore—the 
barcarolle by Spohr. Miss Muriel Elliott played Fantaisie 
Chromatique and Fugue for piano (Bach) in an energetic 
manner, and gave as an encore a lovely piece by Brahms. 
Miss Sarah Berry was the vocalist. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi’'s recital in St. James’ Hall on 
March 22 drew, of course, a crowded audience. Royalty 
was represented by H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught and 
one of her daughters. Her reading of Die Beiden Grena- 
diere (Schumann) must be specially noted. It seemed an 
impossibility to imagine this from a soprano, for it is so es- 
sentially written for baritone, but her interpretation came 
as a revelation. The end, Bis ich einst hére Canonenge- 
briill (forte), was like the final glow of life before death, 
and with the last word the soldier's life had fled. The few 
bars of dirge-like symphony which follow the Marseillaise 
Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 
was given as an encore. A graceful Serenade Florentine 
(Ernst Moret) and Schubert’s Wiegenlied had to be re- 
peated. 

Meine Liebe ist Griin (Brahms) was one of the 
gems of the afternoon, and Blumenthal’s lovely song, Le- 
bewohl, will rarely find a more exquisite interpretation. 
Mr. H. Bramsen’s beautiful ’cello playing was much appre- 
ciated, and he-had to repeat Popper’s Spinnerlied. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


| Why ? 

| 

- a recent issue of THe Musicat Courier there 
appeared an able and interesting article entitled Why 

Music More Than the Other Arts? which presented the 

view that the study of music was too universal, and that it 

would be well for the cause of this noblest of arts if only 

those possessed in high degree of the musical sense should 

attermpt its study and interpretation. 

This is perhaps the natural attitude from a purely musi- 
cal and artistic standpoint; but is it the broadest, the most 
catholic and comprehensive view of the case? Possibly, if 
the execution and interpretation of musical compositions by 
the aspiring student was the only end to be considered; but 
is it not true that the pursuit of musical knowledge leads 
inevitably to a keener and more intelligent appreciation of 
this most beautiful art, and that without this personal study 
music would be a closed book to many to whom it is nowa 


glorious pleasure ? 
Unquestionably a careful, earnest study of any composi- 


will bring about a more intelligent comprehension of its 
beauties; and the musical world finds many appreciative 


| listeners in those who through long and arduous striving 


after musical knowledge and skill, apparently attended 
with imperfect results, have at least arrived at a sufficient 
degree of understanding to enable them to enjoy critically 
and intelligently the interpretations of others. 

We may perhaps be unable to speak or write a foreign 
language with absolute fluency and correctness; yet even 
an imperfect knowledge of its form and construction opens 
new avenues of culture in its understanding, new vistas in 
the beauty of its literature, though we pursue the way with 
awkward, stumbling steps. How many classical scholars 
of the day would be able to conduct with advantage a col- 
loquial discussion in the languages of Socrates and Plato; 
or to write in the Horatian manner and the language of 
ancient Rome an ode that would be structurally and idiomat- 
ically flawless? Yet are they therefore unable to bring to 
the beauties of the AZneid, the 
Odyssey, an instant and pervading appreciation, a clear 


martial majesty of the 
and scholarly interpretation? 


The question ‘‘ Why music more than the other arts?” 


answers itself. Music is of all the arts the mest potent, the 
most appealing, the most inspired. A noble piece of sculp- 
ture may appeal to the imagination and the sense of pro- 
portion; a rare bit of form or coloring in the pictorial art 
may delight the eye; a thoughtful literary production may 
appeal to the intellect; but no art so completely sways the 
senses, so plays upon the heart strings, so dominates the 
intelligence, as the art of music. The most flawless poem 
is never so effective, so appealing as when borne *‘ on wings 


of song”; as when ‘‘ perfect music is set to noble words.” 


The love of music is inherent in us all, and there is 
scarcely a human being who is not responsive to the far- 
reaching influence of music in some of its forms. It may 
be that to one it appeals in the trite popular air, as inter- 
preted by the artist of the barrel organ; that the stirring 
sweep of martial music thrills the pulses of another; that a 
tender ballad or half forgotten strain of some old melody 
finds a responsive chord in the heart of another, while the 
highly cultivated musical intelligence responds to the touch 
of the masters. Even the savage, for whom literature, 
sculpture and the pictorial art exist not at all, findsa stimu- 
lus in primitive and barbaric attempts at musical expres- 
sion. 

A knowledge of the rudiments of music is as essential to 
a broad and catholic culture as the ‘‘ rule of three” to the 
common school education ; and even the ‘‘ ubiquitous piano,” 
and its dread ally ‘‘the parlor organ,” should be regarded 
with chastened leniency and resignation as factors in the 
education of the masses, no less than the mathematical 
table or the geographical chart. 

I would not urge the cultivation of music to the exclusion 
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of the other arts. It is indeed to be regretted that painting, 
architecture and sculpture are not more generally under- 
stood. How many of us have been humiliated by our crass 
ignorance of artistic forms, our utter inability to arrive at 
an intelligent judgment of some noble work of art! A more 
universal study of the painter's art, a clearer understanding 
of architectural forms, a deeper and wider appreciation of 
the beautiful in sculpture cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, a more than passing knowledge of each of these being 
requisite to a thoroughly cosmopolitan culture. 

‘‘mathematically intelligent 
These much-berated plodders are 


And now a word for the 
and plodding teachers.” 
perhaps doing as much in their humble way for the cause 


of music as some of the greater and more gifted musicians | 
whose influence is felt only in the larger cities, and who | 


may be heard only by the comparatively few who possess 
plethoric purses. 

In the remote hamlets and rural districts these patient 
plodders are working bravely for the art they love (well, if 
not wisely), and are at least teaching the people that Bach 
and Beethoven, Hindel and Haydn, Mozart and Chopin 
have lived and left to succeeding generations a heritage of 
musical riches and beauty. Nor is the ‘‘ born musician ” of 
necessity shut out by ‘‘these industrious make-believes,’ 
except in so far as the possessors of the feu sacre Often fail 
to promote the cause of their chosen art by reason of a lack 


of breadth, of industry, patience and self-control, which 





frequently characterizes the musical temperament 
| ) 


The brilliant glow of the incandescent is in no way 


dimmed by the glimmer of the rush light; and who shall 
i 


say how far ‘the little candle” of patient, earnest though 


mechanical effort may ‘‘shed its beams” to the dispélling 
5 


of the darkness which exists in those regions of our country 


remote from the centres of musical and artistic culture? 
L. G. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky 
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We Know. 
W* know one of the best men in this country 


for the sheet music business. He is a young man 

and speaks three or four languages fluently, and has a 
of the both 
He is a musician of intelligence, 


knowleds music business, 


sheet 


thoroug! 





classical and popular 
and understands how to treat people, and can be reached 
by addressing this paper under the heading ‘‘ Sheet Music 
Nina Bertini Humphrys Sailed.—Nina Bertini Hum- 
phrys, prima donna soprano, sailed for London, the 10th 
inst., to fill a number of important engagements during 
the London season 

Crisfield, Md.—The opera of H. M. S. Pinafore was given 
by the Crisfield Choral 
Tuesday, March 30, under the direction of 
Orem, Mus. Bac., of the Broad 
Music, Philadelphia. The director and 


Society in the Opera House on 
Preston Ware 
Street Conservatory of 
members of this 
young and flourishing organization, are to be congratulated 
on the success of this their first public effort. The perform- 
ance throughout went smoothly and without any of the 
hitches so common to amateur organizations and was thor- 


1 


oughly enjoyed by the large and enthusiastic audience 


present. Mr. Orem also conducts a similar organization in 


Saulsbury, Md., which during the season has given a num- 
J & £g 


ber of successful concerts. He also has a large class of in- 
strumental pupils in both places, in addition to his duties at 


the couservatory. 


Boston, Mass., April 11, 1897 


HEY buried Brahms twice in Boston last 
week with solomn honors. 

The Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Mr. Joseffy, pianist, 

and Mr. Pourtau, clarinetist, played these pieces by Brahms 

Quartet in A minor, op. 51, 


Adagio from quintet for strings and clarinet, op 


in Association Hall April 5 
No. 2; 
115; Piano Quintet in F minor, op. 34 
and last concert of the series. I regretthat 1 was unable 


to be present. Mr. Joseffy played delightfully, I am told, 


As one critic—nearly all of us were at Siegfried—put it 
The pianist is not severely taxed by the quintet so far as 
technic goes, but Mr. Joseffy gave it his best thought and 
care; he imparted nothing to it that it did not contain, and 
in brief all five artists seemed con amore in as masterly a 
performance of ensemble as one would care to hear 


* 
* * 


The 
given in Music Hall April 10, was as follows 


program of the twenty-first Symphony concert, 





Tragic Overture, op.81 
Four Serious Songs, op. 121 
Max Heinrict 
Br s 
Concerto for violin and 'celloin A m p 12 





Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder 


Symphony No. 4, 








E minor, op. 9&8 


The program was printed with heavy mourning lines, 
luxury 
1894, 


with 


cross and perpendicular. There was an unusual 


of woe. For when Biilow was remembered April 7, 
only the line ‘‘In memoriam Hans Guido von Biilow, 

date of birth and of death, was framed in black. The pro- 
gram was Biilow’s Funerale, Beethoven's Heroic Symphony, 
Molique’s Fifth Violin Concerto (second and first move- 
ments), and Brahms’ Tragic Overture. When the death of 


Rubinstein was recognized officially in Music Hall—Decem- 
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ber 15, 1894—the program bore no mourning lines, and the | 
prog g 


11 





melodic feeling, sense of color and splendor of expression 
| is to my mind superior to Brahms. 

Remember I believe that honor should have been paid 
Brahms, a great composer, whether you regard him with 
intimate affection or wonder coolly at the solidity of his 

I believe that such honor should be awarded 
I do not 


architecture 
any celebrated composer who joins the majority 
believe, however, in distinctions that are invidious. 
There is in Boston a Brahms cult. This cult is largely 
a fashionable religion. For some reason or other ‘ leaders 
Brahms and burn incense before his 
three B's. They find 
special delight in hearing his most austere works. I do not 
believe in the honesty of nine-tenths of these worshipers. 


in society” affect 


shrine. They chatter about the 


They are not musical; they are not equipped for the enjoy- 

4 4 r IM 

ment. An ignorant person as well as a musician can find 

great pleasure inthe operas of Wagner. It is not possible 

for man or woman, ignorant of music, to be addicted passion- 
8 

It has been said—possibly 


that enjoyment of Brahms 


ately to the hearing of Brahms 
proclaimed at an afternoon tea 





isa test of intellectuality. It is therefore easy to see why 
there are so many frenzied worshipers. 
On the other hand, Joséphin Péladan—our old friend the 


Sar—has given a possible explanation. It is not wise to 


It was the eighth | take the Sar too seriously, and yet his strange novels are 


| full of 


Istar he writes thus of 


ingenious speculation and acute observations. In 
Brahms: ‘His music is the very 
soul of the L 





atinized Sclavonian, the gypsy girl who is 
within the dress of the fashionable 
that keeps on her corset, felinity 
way the touch of sin, the woman's 


conscious ol erself 





woman. Unrestraint 
which risks only half 
paw skimming the cream of sensations, the giving of an 
outline to adultery, the reserves of an unrestraint which re- 
flection cuts short, hesitation in enthusiasm, the lyricism of 
timorous desire—such is Brahms. Other composers express 
He tells of 
the woman at the same time pusillanimous and spirited. 


Whatever the opus may be 


the woman who defends herself against love. 





you recognize the heart which 
consented, the mind which alone recoiled; and singular to 





relate, this musician, who has taken 





themes of love, free, 
| mad, made with the song of the wind in the hair of a sav- 
age woman who combs herself with a nail, has expressed 
| incomparably that which gives the whole of worldliness to 
| love—the fear of being compromised or deceived. Schu- 
mann unrolls loves of complete evolutions. Chopin, after 
torpidity, sets regrets vibrating to the accent of remorse, 
or you hear the gnashings of furious, unsatisfied desires. 
Brahms by his profound skill infuses into the rubric of the 
contrapunist the animal spasm; the hoarseness of longing 
feigns finical affectation; he has complicated the natural- 
ness of the gypsy and corseted the distinction of her arched 
loins, and these crackings of the corset and the play ot a 


quivering torso make this master one of the great perverts 


program consisted of the Funeral March from the Heroic | in music.” 


Rubinstein’s Fourth Piano Concerto and 


Rubinstein’s Oeean Symphony in seven movements. 


Symphony, 


No attention was paid by the Symphony Orchestra under 


Mr. Paur to the death of either Tschaikowsky or Gounod 


Mr. Paur may say, ‘‘Gounod wasa maker of operas and | 


church music How could we have honored his memory 
in a Symphony concert ?’ 

But at the Gewandhaus concert of November 2, 1893, one 
number of the program was dedicated to Gounod’s memory. 
A march, described as Feierlicher March, by Charles Gou- 
nod, was played. This march may or may not have been 
the Marche Romaine; the point is immaterial; the fact re- 
mains that the death of the Frenchman was noticed fitly in 
very temple devoted to the worship of 
And even Mr 


generally seized with severe cramps when he is obliged to 


Leipsic, in the 
‘* classical” composers. 3ernsdorf, who is 
hear modern music or write about it, paid Gounod a hand- 
some tribute in his review of that concert. Gounod, by the 
way, wrote two symphonies, and either one might have 
been a pleasant novelty in Boston. 

There was absolutely no excuse for the neglect of decent 


attention toward Tschaikowsky, who in high imagination, 


He then adds a paragraph which, alas, I must not trans- 
“The man and 
woman who play four-hand pieces of Brahms for an hour 


late literally. Let me paraphrase it 


fall into a state of unconsciousness and irresponsibility 
which embarrases the casuist. For the end of such music 
would be only the uncheckable desire of a last vibration, a 


rinforzando of expansion.” 


} 


The concert to me seemed interminable and dull 





The 


Serious songs—is not the title tautological ?— were sung 
You in New 


York, sung by Mr. Bispham, who produced them in London 


here for the first time have heard them 


October 31, 1896, at his farewell concert It was a mistake 
to introduce them on this occasion, for they are a proof of 
Brahms’ failing powers during the last year or two years 
of his life : 
Perhaps the nobility of the words defies musical setting. 
Take for instance the text of the third song: ‘‘O Death, how 
bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man that liveth at 
rest in his possessions, unto the man that hath nothing to vex 
him, and that hath prosperity in all things; yea, unto him 
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that is yet able to receive meat! O Death, acceptable is | 
thy sentence unto the needy, and unto him whose strength | 
faileth, that is now in the last age, and is vexed with all 
things, and to him that despaireth, and hath lost patience! 
Fear not the sentence of death, remember them that have 
been before thee, and that come after; for this is the sen- 
tence of the Lord over all flesh.” Oh, the aimlessness, the 
vagueness, the inability to find the fitting phrase in these 
songs! Nor is there a mood created. Nor is there the sug- | 
gestion of that which is tragic, or mournfully beautiful, or | 
gloomily pessimistic, or at the last (in the song set to verses 
from the famous chapter in First Corinthians) hopeful or 
resolute in the piano part. Serious is here synonymous 
with tedious. These songs were like unto a rambling, ill 
considered, perfunctory prayer at a funeral—a prayer that 
enlarges the grief of the mourners. Mr. Heinrich declaimed 
them with an evident sense of responsibility, but his most 
disagreeable mannerisms were displayed in full, and his 
vocal deficiencies were exposed as in a shop window. The 
piano accompaniment of Mr. Paur was dry, harsh, rigid. 
It is only just to add that these songs were applauded 
heartily, and the singer was recalled. If these songs had 
been written by the talented young organist, Mr. Thomas 
Bourdon, of Sandown, N. H., would Mr. Paur have allowed 
them to be sung on another occasion, or would Mr. Hein- 
rich have deigned to declaim them? Mighty is the fetich 
of a name! 

Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder played most admirably, 
and the second movement of the concerto gave true 
pleasure. 





* 
* * 


The Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company wasat Mechanics’ 
Building Auditorium last week. The performances were 
Siegfried, April 5 (Jean de Reszké, Ed. de Reszké, Mrs. 
Litvinne, Miss Olitzka, Miss Traubmann, Hubbenet, Bis- 
pham, Viviani); Faust, April 6 (Calvé, Mrs. Mantelli, Cre- 
monini, Plangon, Ancona); Lohengrin, April 7 (Jean de 
Reszké, Ed. de Reszké, Mrs. Litvinne, Miss Olitzka, Bis- 
pham, De Vries); Carmen, April 8 (Calvé, Mrs. de Vere. 
Salignac, Lassalle); Martha, April 9 (Marie Engle, Mrs. 
Mantelli, Cremonini, Ed. de Reszké); Faust, the afternoon 
of April 10 (Calvé, Mrs. Mantelli, Jean de Reszké, Ed. de 
Reszké and Campanari. 

The largest audience was at the matinée yesterday after- 
noon. It wasenormous. Siegfried and Martha drew the 
smallest houses. Although Calvé sang Marguerite Tues- 
day night for the first time in Boston, the audience was 
only of fair size, as audiences are reckoned in the home of 
fertilizers and steam ploughs. The house was fair the 
night of Lohengrin. Carmen drew a larger audience. 

To me the two features of the performance of Siegfried 
were the orchestra led by Mr. Seidl and the Wotan of 
Edouard de Reszké. I have not heard of iate years such a 
satisfactory—that’s a cold word—such a superb orchestral 
performance in Siegfried as that inspired by Mr. Seidl’s art 
and blood. Ed. de Reszké almust made me doubt whether 
Wotan after all is the supreme bore in opera. Miss Olitzka 
has gained mightily in tone, control of tone, breadth of style. 
Her Erda was very impressive. Jean de Reszké sang the 
music of Stegfried extremely well. His drarnatic imper- 
sonation was neither sympathetic nor interesting. It was 
too genteel. His Szeg/rzed surely dressed for dinner. I 
should not have been surprised if he had thrown off his 
disguise at any moment and appeared as a real prince. He 
has a talent for love-making, and he was most effective in 
the last act. As Steg/ried with the bear, the companion of 
Mime, the unsophisticated, brusque, elemental youth, his 
labor, preparation, endeavor were too apparent. The im- 
personation lacked freshness, spontaneity, authority. Mrs. 
Litvinne is a singer of experience and an actress versed in 
She is not a sympathetic person. 


* 
” * 


The event of the week was Calvé’s appearance as Mar- 
guerite, Her success was overwhelming. For the first 
time since Pauline Lucca visited us have we seen a Mar- 
guerite of flesh and blood and passion. Her singing of the 
Jewel Song vitalized and gave distinction to music that is 
essentially pinchbeck and vulgar. She was Marguerite 
in swiftly shifting moods, not a concert soprano who sees 
the approach of sleek-haired ushers laden with bouquets 
and wreaths. Marvelous was the expression of the change 


routine work. 


from maidenhood to womanhood. Until she poured out 


her love from the open window tothe madding night and | 


the conniving sky, the very tones of her voice were virginal. 


| Not until she realized the might of passion was there any 


suggestion of sensuousness in the voice. And from 
scene with Szede/ to the final fall of the curtain there was 
a crescendo of tragic passion. 
tomed to women with an arrangement of straw in their hair 
anda petrified smile, anxious concerning the final trio. 
Here Calvé deals a masterstroke. As in her madness she 
remembers the days of her innocence, the tones of her 


In the prison we are accus- 


voice were again virginal. 

Plangon’s Mephistopheles in finesse, as well as true 
dramatic intensity, is above the MefAzstopheles of Ed. de 
Reszké. Mrs. Mantelli was a charming Szede/ ; Cremonini, 
who sang the cavatina with taste, was on the whole a fool- 
ish Faust. Ancona was satisfactory as Valentine. Mr. 
Mancinelli with his habitual authority and 
intelligence. 


conducted 
* yi x 

Mr. Bispham’s 7e/ramund in Lohengrin was an exceed- 
ingly strong impersonation. The character was sharply 
drawn, and many touches in the detail were new and effect- 
ive. He sang with a virility that was free from exaggera- 
tion, and with a dramatic intelligence that I have never 
seen equaled inthis part. Mrs. Litvinne was a massive, 
self-contained, complacent £/sa, who excited neither joy 
woe. The de Reszkés sang and acted exceedingly 

Ortrud is not Miss Olitzka’s strongest part. 


* 
* 7 


Salignac’s Don José in Carmen contributed much to the 
His business was intelligent, un- 


nor 
well. 


success of the evening. 
exaggerated, without undue restlessness. In the last act he 
rose to a tragic height. he turned from the 
gate of the arena to Carmen was the very mask of tragedy. 
Poor Lassalle! Mrs. de Vere sang the air in the third act 
unusually well. Calvé played with an intensity that swept 
all before her. Wonderful as this impersonation is, I find 
her Marguerite a still greater work of art. 
* id * 
It was a pleasure, however, to hear 


His face as 


**Marta, Marta!” 
Marie Engle, who sang throughout delightfully, with purity 
of tone, with vocal skill. Her singing of The Last Rose of 
Summer was refreshingly free from sentimentalism. It 
seems a pity that this capable American artist is obliged to 
cross the Atlantic to obtain full recognition of her worth. 
Mr. Bispham’s 777s¢an was evidently a first appearance. 

Puitip HAs. 
> 


Boston Music Notes. 
APRIL 10, 1897 

There will be a recital by the piano pupils of Mr. John D. 
Buckingham and the vocal pupils of Mr. Frank E. Morse 
in Association Hall this afternoon at half past 2. Miss 
Emma Mathies, Miss Bessie Alden, Miss Pauline Ponta- 
rive, Miss Ethelberta Hasbrook, Miss Louise Dunham, 
Miss Alice V. Burns, Mrs. Amy Bagg, Mr. Clarence H. 
Wilson will take part. 

Mrs. I. P. Morrill’s next reception will be on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 14, from 4 to 6. Mr. Charles Follen Adams 
will be the guest of honor, and will recite several of his own 
humorous pieces. Mr. Adams’ daughter is one of Mrs. 
Morrill’s pupils, and is a very talented girl. 

Jesse Woodberry & Co. exhibited the two new electric 
organs they have recently finished on the afternoons of 
Thursday and Friday at their factory in Albany street. 
Several of the well-known organists of the city were present 
to test the instruments. 

Mrs. Francis A. M. Bird’s pupil, Miss Sara Maile, played 
an interesting program in Chickering Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Miss Anna Miller Wood sang two groups of 
songs. 

Mr. Edward Rosé will sail from New York on June 3 on 
the North German Lloyd steamer Frederick the Great for 
Bremen, to be at Bayreuth in time for the first orchestral 
rehearsal on June 15. Returning he will arrive in America 
about October 1 for the next Boston Symphony Orchestra 
season. 

The pupils of the Daudelin School of Music gave a re- 
cital Friday evening. Among those participating in the 
concert were Miss L. McCandlish, Miss Frances Habern, 


her | 
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| 
| Miss Maude Campbell, Miss Katharine Washburn, Miss 
| Lillian Washburn, Mr. F. B. Barlow. 

| Miss Harriet James and Miss Alice Coleman were the 
| players at the concert at the music room of the Chickering 
factory on ‘Tuesday afternoon, Miss Coleman playing the 
| orchestral part of Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor. 

The White-Smith Publishing Company has issued a 
| complete Memorial Service for Memorial or Decoration Day, 
| for the use of the Grand Army of the Republic. The words 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, music by Carl 





are by the 
Pfhluegger. 

Mr. Plunket Greene’s concerts will be given on the after- 
noons of Tuesday and Wednesday, April 20 and 21. He 
has prepared an interesting program of old and modern 
German, English and French songs, and German, English, 
Scotch and Irish traditional airs. Mr. Victor Harris will 
be the accompanist. 

Miss Gertrude Miller will give a vocal recital on Tues- 
day evening, April 20, when the following program will be 
presented: Harp, selection by Mr. Schuécker; cantata ‘or 
four voices; In a Persian Garden, by Liza Lehmann, for the 
first time in Boston. Pyrotechnic Aria, by Erkel, for the 
first time in public in Boston The assisting artists will be 
Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Stephen S. 
Atherton Loring. Miss Jessie Downer will preside at the 
piano. 

Charles E. Reed, for twenty-three 
First Methodist Society of Waltham, has resigned, owing to 
a disagreement with the pastor about the amount of salary. 
Rev. W. E. Knox thought the society was paying Mr. Reed 
too much money and wanted him to accept a reduction. 
Sunday 


Townsend, Mrs. 


years organist of the 


This the latter refused to listen to and resigned 


the choir refused to sing unless Mr. Reed was reinstated. 
Mr. Louis C. Elson delivered the closing lecture in his 
course on Music He explained the 
origin and nature of the national hymns of Europe and 
national as of 


Thursday evening. 
America. Music, he said, was the child of 
individual sorrow, and nearly all of the national songs had 
been born as the result of some great national revolution or 
disaster. Mr. Elson sang the song Lilliburlero, 
which fanned the English revolution and drove James II. 


famous 


from his throne. 

The Pi Eta Society, of Harvard, gave its first performance 
outside of the university of Messrs. Burnett's and Loud’s 
Fool's God in the Lynn Theatre last evening. The au- 
dience was a large and appreciative one. The presentation 
was made a social function of the season, and all those who 
claim place in Lynn's best social circles, and many old 
Harvard grads, paid tribute to the many excellent qualities 
of the charming operetta. John A. Loud, '98, the com- 
poser, directed the orchestra, and was accorded marked 
attention. Vivian Burnett, 98, the author of the libretto, 
was at one time a resident of Lynn, with his talented 
mother, and his appearance as Amore//o, the hero of the 
operetta, aroused much enthusiasm. E. M. Waterhouse, 
the Gvoya of the cast, received many attentions from friends 
who appreciated his singing when he was the tenor of one 
of Lynn's prominent churches. Another Lynn boy in the 
cast was Frederick Barry, ‘97, composer of last year’s 
Alcayde, who appeared as B/ustro, the brigand. He was 
floral designs. Mr. Barry’s music 


presented with several 
for the mandolin selections in the second act was especially 
The operetta was presented under the patron- 
Mrs. Eugene 


enjoyable. 
age of these well-known Lynn soci 
Barry, Mrs. John S. Bartlett, Mrs. Amos F. Breed, Mrs. 
Francis W. Breed, Mrs. Philip A. Chase, Mrs. M. P. Clough, 
Mrs. Charles A. Coffin, Mrs. B. W. Currier, Mrs. Edward 
Mrs. Frank Keene, Mrs. John B. Newhall, Mrs 
George L. Shorey, Mrs. J. N. Smith, Mrs. B. F. Spinney, 
Mrs. John Woodbury. 

William Stetson has completed a term of service in the 
choir of the Union Congregational Church, Marlboro, that 
He entered the 


‘ty leaders 


Davis, 


extends back over the past sixty years 
choir in 1837 and has been a member continuously since 
The members of the church gave him a recep- 
tion Thursday evening. Mr. Stetson is a native of South 
Boston. He went to Marlboro in 1836, and entered the 
choir the following year, when he was thirteen years old, 
his father, Deacon William Stetson, being the leader of the 
He succeeded to his father after some years in the 


that time 


choir. 
leadership. 
At the complimentary concert given at Mr. Charles W. 
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Sanderson's studio to Mr. Ernst Perabo the program was a 
rare one, superbly played. It included Beethoven's sonatas 
in D, op. 10, No. 3, and in F, op. 17, in which Mr. Perabo 
was assisted by Mr. Frank Hain, horn player of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A third sonata, Schubert's in B major, 
op. 147, was also given, together with a prelude and fugue 
by Bach, a fragment from a Rubinstein trio, op. 85, and two 
transcriptions from Schubert by Carl Reinecke. This pro- 
gram concluded with a Mendelssohn prelude and fugue, a 
nocturne by Rubinstein, a song of penitence, by Beethoven 
(transcription by Liszt), and an arrangement by Mr. Perabo 
of a concert fantasy by Arthur Sullivan on Iolanthe themes. 
Mr. Perabo played with that perfect interpretation of his 
favorite composers that renders his work inimitable. 

Mme. Thora Bjorn gave the first of a series of six lec- 
tures on vocal training, at the Copley Square School of 
Music, Tuesday afternoon. The subject of the lecture, 
Vibration, was handled in a comprehensive manner, and 
was highly appreciated by an enthusiastic audience of 
teachers and students. 

The eighteenth free organ recital, under the auspices of 
the art section of the Twentieth Century Club, was given 
at the Every-Day Church last evening. Mr. Everett E 
Truette was the organist, and he was assisted by Mrs 
Truette, pianist. Mr. Truette played works of Bach and 
Dubois, Guilmant’s pastorale for piano and organ, and two 
movements of Rheinberger’s second organ concerto, in 
which the organ was accompanied by the piano instead of 
by an orchestra. The church was crowded, and applause 
would have been frequently heard but for the request on 
the program that the audience should not manifest its pleas- 
ure in an audible manner. The next recital of the series 
will be given at the Second Universalist Church, Columbus 
avenue and Clarendon street, on Saturday, April 10. Mr. 
George W. Chadwick will be the organist, Mr. E. G. Booth 
assisting. 

A violin nearly 200 years old, which can justly be called 
a valuable curiosity, is a cherished heirloom of Mr. John J 
O'Connor, of South Boston 
enough to make it valuable, and the instrument in the pos- 


The age of a violin alone is 


session of Mr. O'Connor has a more interesting history 
In the year 1700 Isaac Mackintosh lived in Motherwell, 
Scotland, and was a well-known miner and farmer and an 
ingenious man, and when he had spare time he often spent 
it in making small articles of furniture or toys for the chil 
dren. He attended a fair one evening, and saw a violin 
which attracted his attention, and he decided to make one 
for himself At the first opportunity he secured the wood, 
the violin began to grow under his hands, and it was nota 
Being 
pleased with his work, Mackintosh afterward made two 


reat while before the instrument was completed 
} 


more violins, but one of them was stolen, and the other 
lost on a vessel which foundered on a trip between Bel- 
fast and Greenock. The original violin, however, re- 
mained with Mackintosh, who lived toa ripe old age, and 
at his death he left it to his only son, Isaac Mackin- 
tosh, Jr., stating in nis will that the instrument 
should be kept in the family and handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. The son, like his father, was also in- 
genious, and became himself a violin maker, achieving 
quite a reputation. He always kept the old violin which 
the father left, and while it was in his possession Nicolo 
Paganim, the greatest violinist of his time, used the instru- 
ment on several occasions. Giuseppe Puppo, of Lucca, 
who was a violin maker and player of note, played the in- 
strument for Napoleon’s edification. John Norris, one of 
the best English violin players of his time, also used the 
violin, as did many other people of note, among them be- 
ing Ole Bull. At the coronation of Queen Victoria, in 1837, 
the violin, in the hands of Paganini, was played during the 
ceremony, and on many other prominent occasions its music 
was also heard. Upon the death of Isaac Mackintosh, Jr 
the violin went next to Mrs. B. O'Connor, who at that time 
lived in the province of Munster, Ireland, but as there was no 
one in the family who could play it the violin was consigned 
tothe rafters in the attic, where it hung for many years. On 
the death of Mrs. O'Connor it became the property of Mr 
J. J. O'Connor, her son, who had gone to the United States, 
and is at present living ot 727 East Third street, South Bos- 
ton. He sent for it, and it was taken from its place of soli- 
tude among the rafters, cleaned of its coating of smoke and 


dust, and sent toits new owner. This was in 1875, and it 
has been in his possession ever since. The old instrument 


isin perfect condition, and age has mellowed the sweetness 
of its tone to such an extent that it would be difficult to find | 


its equal. Many large offers have been made for it, but all 
have been refused by its owner, who will keep it to pass 
along to the next heir, in accordance with the wish of its | 
maker. 

Mr. Horace C. Bird died recently at his residence in Hyde 
Park, Ill., aged sixty-seven years. He was born in Water- 


| town, Mass. Mr. Bird was practically the founder of musi- 


cal organizations in Chicago. He went to Chicago forty 
years ago. His prestige as an organist and teacher of 
voca] music had preceded him. 
society, the Musical Union, the first in the history of Chi- 
cago. It was through this musical organization and Mr. 
Bird's special efforts that Patti was induced to go to 
She appeared in concert, and 


He organized a musical 


Chicago for the first time 
the Musical Union, under the leadership of Mr, Bird, sup- 
plied the extra numbers. Mr. Bird had the honor of hav- 
ing sung the solo part in the song which dedicated Bunker 
Hill Monument. 
Chicago, when President Lincoln was nominated for the 


He aiso led the music in the Wigwam, in 


Presidency 


Mile. Henriette S. Corradi, Officier 


d’Academie. 
NE of our prominent and most successful 
vocal teachers in New York, a woman widely known 
for her musicianship and general culture, in the person of 
Mile. Henriette S. Corradi, has just had conferred upon her 











Photo by Falk, New York 
HENRIETTE S. CORRADI. 


the distinguished honor of ‘ Officier d’ Académie.” The 
daily press of New York has published universal comment, 


while Mlle. Corradi’s numerous professional brethren are as | 


cordial as they are profuse in their congratulations 

[n addition to her high standing as a vocal teacher Mlle 
Corradi is also well known to the world of music in New 
York as the clever correspondent of the Monde Musical 
in Paris. The following clippings are taken from New 
York papers 
h Government 


The Fren 


has honored Mile. Henriette S. Corradi 








of this city, by awarding her the ma of Officier 


Mile. Cort 





Rome and Florence 
She came to this city in the early part of her career, an 


Mile. Corradi was the first to 





concerts wit he Oratorio Society 
sing Verdi's Requiem in New York. She is chairman of the Women’s 


Sun, Afril 





Press Club 


Friends of Mile. Henriette S. Corradi are congratulating her upon 


her newly acquired title of Officier d'Académie, with which the 





French Government has honored her. Mlle. Corradi is one of New 
York's most prominent vocal instructors—one whose experience as 
an oper mecert and oratorio singer amply qualifies her for that 
pursuit 

Her musical education was begun in New York, but was completed 


at the Paris Conservatoire, where after only two years of study she 
won the three first prizes, with choice of début on any of the three 
lyric stages of Paris. She also received from the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL. a gold medal, struck in her honor as a reward for services at the 
Imperial Chapel. She made her operatic début as Gilda in Verdi's 
Rigoletto 

In classical and sacred music Mlle. Corradi also has been success 
ful. She wasthe first tosing Verdi's Requiem in New York, and her 
superb performance in Elijah with the Oratorio Society is remem 
bered by amateursand connoisseurs. Her Hear Ye, Israel, was com- 
pared at the time to Parepa Rosa’s achievement 

Mile. Corradi is a member of the Women’s Press Club and acts as 
correspondent for the Monde Musical, of Paris.—Press, April 5 


Par décision du ler de ce mois, M. le ministre de l'instruction pub- 





~LILIAN 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL, 
42d St. and Broadway. 





CARLLSMITH. 











lique et des beaux arts, prenant en considération les services rendus, 
dans l’'enseignement, A New York, par Mile. Henriette S. Corradi, 
lui a conféré les palmes d'officier d’académie. Le dipléme officiel 
vient de lui étre adressé par l'entremise du consulat général 

Mile. Corradi est originaire de Roanne. Aprés avoir obtenu trois 
premiers prix au Conservatoire de Paris, elle s'est fixée A New York 
et y propage avec succés nos méthodes d’enseignement musical 
Courrier des Etats Unis, April 2 

The following exact copy of the document of the degree 
itself will be of interest to many 

République Frangaise. 
Ministére de |'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts. 


Le Ministre de I'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts 
Vu l'article 32 du décret organique du 17 Mars, 1808. 
Vu les Ordonnances Royales du 14 Novembre, 1844; 9 
Septembre, 1825; ler. Novembre, 1846 
Vu les décrets du 9 Décembre, 7 Avril et 17 Décembre, 
1866, et 24 Décembre, 1885 
Arréte. 
Mademoiselle Corradi, Professeur de Chant 4 New York, 
est nommée Officier d’ Académie. 
Pour Ampliation Fait a Paris, 15 Février, 1897. 
Le Chef du Cabinet 
A. JACQUIN 


Le Ministre de I’ Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux Arts, 

Signé, A. RAMBAUD. 
Mile. Corradi occupies a fixed position as one of New 
York's most prominent vocal instructors, one whose experi- 
ence as an opera, concert and oratorio singer amply quali- 
fies her for the pursuit in which she has proven so emi- 

nently successful 

Mile. Corradi’s musical education was commened in New 
York, but continued and completed at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where, after only two years of study, she was awarded 
the three first prizes, with the choice of a début on any of 


the three lyric stages of Paris. She also received from the 
Emperor Napoleon III. a gold medal, struck in her honor, 
as a reward for her services at the Imperial Chapel. 

She made a successful début at Pasdeloup’s concert, 
Paris, when he produced Beethoven's Choral Symphony, in 
which she sustained the soprano part, associated with Mme. 
Viardot Garcia Mile. Corradi made her operatic début in 
Milan as Gz/da in Verdi's Rigoletto. Following this great 
success she sang in Ancona, Lucca, Florence, Bologna and 
Mile. Cor- 
radi gave operatic representations in Brussels, Liége, Lou- 
vain and Lyons, singing )/arguerite in Faust, Leonora in 


Rome, most of the operas of Italian repertory. 
I 


Trovatore, and all the principal réles of the French reper- 
tory. 
Mr. Fétis, the world famed critic of the /ndependence 


] 


Belge, who is not prodigal with compliments to artists, 


expressed himself in the following terms 





Mile. ¢ radi has over mar antatrices the advantage of knowing 

w sing, and masters the art of directing the voice. She 
does not shake he tte t sings perfectly true Her voice is of 
a supe " € In Les Huguenots, as in Lucia 
Mile. Corradi showed herself an accomplished cantatrice 


After this campaign Mlle. Corradi proceeded to Lisbon, 


| where she sang at the theatre San-Carlos for three con- 


secutive seasons. She then returned to New York, where 
she appeared at two of the Philharmonic concerts, in con- 
junction with Sefior Sarasate and Mr. Richard Hoffman, in 


which she won an artistic triumph in the Bel Raggio from 


| Semiramide, and Dante’s Divina Comedia, by Liszt. The 


New York 7rzbune said 
orr he Philharmonic Society 














She rano voice, well trained ina 
go h elaborate Bel Raggio with 
abundant fa y exe texpression. Her recep- 
t was nost flatte or she was twice recalled by an 
audience not much given to demonstration 


, ' - 
In classical and sacred music Mlle. Corradi has also been 
eminently successful. She was the first to sing Verdi's 
Requiem in New York, and her superb performance in 
Elijah with the Oratorio Society of this city is remembered 
by amateurs and connoisseurs. Her magnificent rendering 
of the Hear Ye, Israel, was compare d at the time to Parepa 
Rosa's achievement in the same great aria, a compliment 
by no means undeserved. 

Mile. Corradi’s performance at the Peabody symphony 
concerts, Baltimore, in the French-Italian programs were 
also notable in her successful career as an operatic and 
concert singer 

To facilitate and encourage the singing of French music 
in the original text Mlle. Corradi has organized a free course 
of French conversation and reading for her pupils, but this 
advantage applies to her vocal pupils only, forming one of 
the most valuable elements in a complete vocal training, 
and an element which few teachers of the day are able to 
supply in the same perfect degree as Mlie Corradi. 

That this artistic woman and earnest worker has been 
voluntarily honored through the conference of her new dis- 
tinction many among the musicians, as among the dilet- 
tanti of New York will feel glad and proud. For several 
days past Mlle. Corradi’s busy studio at 689 Lexington 
avenue has been filled with notes, callers and messages of 
congratulation, all of which were as sincere as they were 
deserved 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, April 12, 1897. | 


i? answer to innumerable questions as to why 
there was no Brooklyn news in Tur Musica Courier 
last week I will divulge the fact that besides numerous 
other complications the correspondent had a bad case of 
Wagneritus, which I hope may not be contagious. My 
head ached to the time of the Seigfried motiv, jumbled 
effects of the Fire Music, the Valkyries’ Ride, and the Sword 
motiv kept fluttering through my unwilling brain until the 
relief afforded by sleep was all I could hope for, and when 
sleep came and bore Dreams, and Swan songs, &c., on its 
wings, I was pretty sore at everything Wagnerian. 

I suppose this was superinduced by the magnificent pro- 
duction of Die Walkiire, which sent the Seidl Society’s 
affairs out in a blaze of glory. The house was a brilliant 
spectacle, containing the cream of Brooklyn’s society, and 
the production was in keeping with the audience. A 
Brooklyn audience rarely becomes more violently enthusi- 
astic than did this one, and Mr. Damrosch was repeatedly 
called before the curtain in appreciation of the complete 
manner in which the opera was put on. Of course Herr 
Kraus was replaced by Kalisch, but every one knew that 
this was due to no fault of Mr. Damrosch. What a thor- 
ough little artist Gadski is—to her fell no small share of ap- 
plause. 

Well, after three delightful concerts the Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra decided that Brooklyn would not 
patronize Sunday evening concerts. Now let us see whether 
one is able to judge fromthe poor success of the Metro- 
politans. No organization (the Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra could, if anyone could) can hope to use psychic 
methods to bring out an audience, and this seems to have 
been the only method employed. If this orchestra had 
been advertised and the city billed up there is not a doubt 
in the world that they would have had houses and large 
houses. It is too bad, because the Metropolitan Orchestra 
has a very warm place among the music lovers of Brooklyn. 

There has been very little going on. Organ recitals 
have been more in evidence than anything else. 

Mr. Will. C. Macfarlane, of New York, gave an enjoyable 
entertainment at the New York Avenue M. E. Church, in 
which he had the assistance of Miss Annie L. Walker and 
Miss Miehle, violinist. 

Mr. Hugo Troetschel gave a magnificent concert at the 
German Evangelical Church, in which he had the following 
assistance: Mrs. Bertha Haendel, soprano; Miss Bertha 
Gundrum, mezzo soprano; Miss Martha Meyer, alto; Mr. 
Franz Louis Berger, tenor; Mr. Herman Dietmann, bari- 
tone; Dr. W. John Schildge, baritone; Mr. Casimir Craz, 
basso, and the enlarged choir of the Schermerhorn Street 
Church (fifty voices). 

The program is well worth appending: 


Organ solo, Prelude and Fugue in D major....................005 Bach 
The Widow's Son of Nain (Der Jiingling zu Nain), oratorio 

for chorus, solos and organ, new..........................Schwalm 
Save Me, O Jesus! (Mache mich selig,o Jesu!) for solo and 

Cs CO Ct fice cedonsédedassiscecessarsateacpeuds Becker 
Arrival of Elizabeth on the Wartburg (Ankunft der Elisabeth 

auf der Wartburg), from the oratorio Holy Elizabeth........ Liszt 
Organ solo, Overture to Tannhduser.................00seeeeee Wagner 


Mr. Troetschel is one of the prominent organists of Brook- 
lyn, and enjoys an enviable reputation. 

The twenty-second of Mr. Abram Ray Tyler's recitals 
was given on Saturday afternoon. Miss Lilian Kompff and 
Miss Jora Gladys Hdrlocker, both of New York, assisted 
Mr. Tyler, making in all a most enjoyable program. Mr. 


Tyler plays with great ease and command of his instru- 
|ment. This was the program: 








OG Ey BY icirvek dene dacwecccccsgiteccccccsscscveteed Chauvet 
| Soprano solo, Agnes Dei...... . Bizet | 
| PRE Faisiae vedi vctinn esac de ccnnsovioscopevccvcesovesios Kullak-Best 
Contralto soli— 
PE Sct cxrciccasevctcesbiabeds beneacedenetes Von Fielizt 
Pe Fie cd edcccccccscscccdssevoceececess Van der Stucken 
Introduction, theme, variations and finale, op. 47..............5. Hesse 
Duet for soprano and contralto, El Desdichado...........Saint-Saéns 
CSE CON, Br Oe ic weniesepcocccvescspesececees Horatio W. Parker 


The Department of Music of the Brooklyn Institute has 
decided to close its musical season with three organ con- 
certs, to be given by Messrs. R. Huntington Woodman, 
Harry Rowe Shelley and J. H. Brewer, at the New York 
Avenue M. E., the Emmanuel Baptist, and the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian churches. The soloists have not been 
announced, but it is expected that they will be Brooklyn 
singers. 

The seats for The Elijah on the 22d inst. are selling very 
rapidly and a house in keeping with the production is ex- 
pected. There is much interest manifested in the soloists, 
who have been admirably selected. Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. 
Josephine S. Jacoby, Mr. Theo. Van Yorx, Dr. Carl Dufft, 
is the personnel. The orchestral accompaniment will be of 
Mr. Gustav Dannreuther’s selection, and Mr. Walter Henry 
Hall will conduct. It is to be regretted that upon the same 
evening, in Memorial Hall, the choir of the Cathedral at 
Garden City will give a large concert for the benefit of the 
missionary work needed in the poor districts of Brooklyn. 
Apart from the worthiness of the cause the concert will be 
a magnificent one and will be the occasion of Mr. Graham 
Reed’s last appearance before his European trip. The 
management is in the hands of Mr. Walter H. McIlroy and 
Mr. Wm. Layhe. 

Miss M. Louise Mundell announces an evening of music 
to be given in Memorial Hall April 23. She will be assisted 
by Mrs. Laura Phelps-Crummey, violinist; Mr. John H. 
Stubbs, tenor; Mrs. Lavinia Sutcliffe, soprano; Amphion 
Ladies’ Quartet and Mr. Robert A. Gayler. 

Miss Bella Tomlins is one who accomplishes a good deal, 
but keeps too quiet over it. She, wanting to shine in her 
own light, quite objects to being spoken of as the sister of so 
prominent a musician as W. Tomlins, the well-known con- 
ductor of Chicago. Miss Tomlins has quite a large class 
under her care, and the progress which it makes shows the 
capacity of the teacher. 

Mr. Emil Paur, of the Boston Symphony, has paid Mr. 
Augusto Walther the compliment of taking his Hiawatha 
Symphony with him to look it through. Mr. Kneisel has 
also some of Mr Walther’s chamber music. We may hear 
good things of Mr. Walther. His friends hope so at any 
rate. Mr. Ernest Bystrémis another pianist whose mod- 
esty would keep him from the recognition of the public did 
not his talents make him obvious. To know Mr. Bystrém’s 
artistic, poetic nature is to know how strongly this nature 
colors his work. 

Mr. Thos. Fr. Shannon will not be daunted by the failure 
of the Metropolitan Permanent, as he will give at the Mon- 
tauk a large band concert, in which he will have the assist- 
ance of one or two very prominent soloists. Mr. Shannon 
has been putting in a great deal of time with rehearsals, 
and reports his men in crack condition. 

Sousa played on Monday night to an immense house at 
the Academy of Music, eliciting the usual amount of Sousa 
enthusiasm. 

The Easter services are engrossing the attention of our 
large organists, and will comprise some numbers of rare 
value. 

The communion service of the St. Mark’s Church will be 
as follows: 


Introit Hymn, Morn’s Roseate Hues..............-+++++++ 120 Hymnal 
Kyrie, 19 G......cccccccccsccccccccccccccccccsccescrsrcses ee scoMORAClssOnn 
IE i Oe Be ccescvccccdscveces saipthe tevenaedetabssiousia 
Hymn 368, Alleluia, in E flat............. in barene pwrecatede sii Hymnal 
Offertorium, Christ Is Risen, grand chorus and sole....... Schnecker 
Post Offertorium, Gloria from Twelfth Mass............+-++++: Mozart 


Demet, Bb Fons cecccccvccccccs veccvcsccccccccscsccscccsccoscccees Wesley 
BR yattd BUG... ccc ccccecccccccccccvcccccsersccsvcscseccscecsosvcoes Hymnal 
Gloria in Excelsis, congregational chant..............++++e00 Ancient 
Recessional Hymn, Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain..... Sullivan 
Packeltans NO. 1......ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccescccsesoees Meyerbeer 


The evening services will be a children’s festival, and 
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| those of the morning will contain several choice composi- 
| tions of Dr. John M. Loretz, who is the valued organist 
and choirmaster. He has a vested choir of thirty-five 
voices. Mr. Clinton Moesher is the assistant and Mr. 
| Pilkington is the cornetist. 

| ‘There is nothing known as yet of the plans of the Insti- 
tute for next year further than the fact that it will extend 
its work into the suburban towns, which will do much 
toward building up music and the arts in these vicinities. 
It is a strange thing that the Institute has not realized what 
an immense advantage a few brainy women would be on its 
EmILig Frances BAvER 


committees. 


Florence Buckingham Joyee.—Mrs. Florence Buck- 
ingham Joyce, accompanist, has sent out cards for an “at 
home” to be given in the studio of Mr. Frank A. Bicknell, 
Madison Square Tower, Thursday evening, April 15, at 8 
o'clock. 

The Kronbergs Success in Boston.—The following is 
recent testimony of the Boston press concerning the suc- 


cess of the Kronbergs 

A concert was given last evening by Mrs. Nannie Hands-Kronberg 
(soprano), Mr. S. Kronberg (baritone), Mr, Emanuel Fiedler (violin- 
ist), Mr. Carl Barth (‘cellist), Mr. John C. Manning (pianist), Mr 
Bernard Fiedler (violinist), and Miss Eulah Stewart (accompanist) 

The program was too long. Most prominent among the performers 
was Mrs. Hands-Kronberg, whose singing was particularly enjoy- 
able. She has beauty of voice, abundant warmth of temperament, 
and more artistic discretion than one often finds coupled with such 
a temperament; above all, she has the power of plsasing.—Aoston 
Transcript, March 31, 1807. 


A prominent and notable feature in the concert was the singing of 
Mrs. Kronberg. She has a mezzo soprano voice, large in volume, 
smooth and sympathetic in quality, and it lends itself easily to every 
shade of expression. It is especially rich and warm in its middle 
register. She sings with winning frankness and with a fire and en- 
thusiam that show her to be possessed of the artistic temperament 
A particularlv pleasing element in her singing is its straightforward 
ness and its freedom from affectation. The selectionsfrom the Von 
nly spirit, the first 





Fielitz cyclus were given in a thoroughly music 
three with refined tenderness of sentiment and the last, Anathema, 
with stirring dramatic emphasis and large intensity of feeling. In 
her other contributions to the concert her singing was equally inter- 
esting, and all were marked by admirable phrasing and artistic 
intelligence. In brief, Mrs. Kronberg has natural gifts of an order 
that eminently fit her for steady growth in her art She made a 
strong impression and was vigorously applauded.—Aoston Herald 
March 31, 1807 

Young Lochinvar has come out of the West; Mr. Kronberg has 
left Kansas City and has settled in Boston, and our city is the richer 
by one good baritone voice 

Unlike the Scotchman aforesaid, Mr. Kronberg has brought his 


bride with him from Missouri, and the début of Nannie Hands-Kron 
berg was the most pleasing part of the very interesting concert in 
Steinert Hall last night. Her singing ofthe songs from Eliland was 


so excellent that a hearty encore resulted 

Her voice is very expressive, and has a breadth surprising in so 
small a body. 

Her husband, Mr. S. Kronberg, is a broad and powerful baritone, 
best in the school which Faure has made famousin Paris. His sing 
J lish) was an excel 





ing of Rupes’ Celebrons le Seigneur (given in 
lent illustration of this school. He has a dark cx 
not unlike Mr. Henschel’s, but fuller and of more carrying power 
The hall is a trifle too contracted for his voice, which scorns any 
“pent up Utica”; it is a voice for Music Hall, for the Boston 
Theatre, for the largest auditoriums.—Foston Advertiser; March 371, 





red timbre, a voice 


1597 


Without attempting to refer to each particular detail of the concert, 
prominent mention should at least be made of Mrs. Nannie Hands- 
' 


Kronberg, a soprano so bountifully endowed 
temperament that why she has not oftener been heard in public 


as regards voice and 
here 
seems truly inexplicable 

Excellent is the compass of her voice, and purest of the pure its 
quality 

Mrs. Kronberg also is an artist of fine intelligence. The four songs 
from Eliland, by Alexander von Fielitz, that she gave were both 
thoughtfully and sympathetically given. There were no affectations 


tards or acceler- 





or exaggerations as regards sentiment, no un 
entire artistry 


musician could fail to ad- 





ations. Her intonation was just, and, in 
last evening was of an order such as no 
mire 

Mr. Kronberg has temperament, and eno 
sings in a musicianly, sincere and able style 
Zl, 1507. 


igh to spare; he, too 
Boston Journal, March 


The singing of Mrs. Kronberg wasa genuine surprise to her many 
friends, and serves at once to place her in the front rank of promis- 
ing artists. Her rendering of the Eliland songs displayed an agree- 
able wealth of tone,and her phrasing of the same bespoke an intimate 
acquaintance with the requirements of the songs. Her style is one of 
perfect freedom, without the slightest tinge of affectation. The 
peculiar quality of her voice, a fine mezzo-soprano, makes it particu- 
octy adapted to such songs as are to be found in the Fielitz cycle 
Boston Traveler, March 31, 1897. 
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NEW YORK, April 12, 1897 
RGANIST William C. Carl’s series of spring- 
tide recitals at the Old First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, was inaugurated last Sat- 


urday at 4 o'clock. The program appeared in the last issue 
of this paper and was carried out as an announced, with the 
exception that tenor E. Ellsworth Giles took the place of 
baritone Gwilym Miles, who was detained at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carl's recitals are veritable musical mass meetings; the 
day, the hour, the place, within a stone’s throw of the 
centre of the retail trade of America, all conduce to fill the 
church to repletion. All this would not be, however, but 
for that energetic young man’s business acumen and tact; 
when he has anything going on he lets all the world know 
it; you will find his programs everywhere, his recital 
announcements in the leading dailies and musical papers, 
cards of invitation, gracefully worded, nicely printed, 
scattered broadcast; finally the unique ‘‘ shingle” out over 
the passer-by, who is greeted with ‘* Welcome”; gates and 
doors wide open—these are some of the reasons why 
people, men and woman and children, flock Carlward. And 
when once inside they are treated with one hour of music, 
not more—homcepathic doses, often repeated, as it were 


prominent solo singers, a short, promptly moving program | 


of music, performed in artistic manner; models to those 
misguided organ players who give one recital a year, three 
hours long, and then wonder why folks don’t come! This 
particular recital was the forty-third. Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, the soprano, sang Guilmant’s aria, Ce Que Dit 





the same she sang in the same place to the composer's own 
accompaniment not so long ago. Mr. Giles, the tenor of 
the church (for one more Sunday only, however), quite 
distinguished himself with his Love Sounds the Alarm, 
from Acis and Galatea, by Hindel. Of the organ numbers 
I found the scherzo by Eugene Gigout, the old rondo by 
Lulli, and George W. Morgan’s manuscript variations most 
interesting, the closing Wedding March, by Joseph Callaerts, 
typically French, dashing, lucid and effective 

At the next recital, Saturday afternoon, April 17, at 4 
o'clock, Mr. Carl will be assisted by Mrs. Josephine S. 
Jacoby. contralto, and Mr. Tom Karl, tenor. You are 
nvited 

‘lne musicale at the studio of Mr. Henry Taylor Staats 
last Wednesday afternoon, April 7, at 487 Fifth avenue, 
was attended by a large concourse of womankind, the chief 
patrons of the art musical, and an enjoyable hour was 
spent. The special feature of the occasion was Mr. Samuel 
Moyle’s singing of these songs 


Love's Sorrow Shelley 
Quel di Tost 
Once Again os Hawley 
A Silence Blumenthal 
Das Exil.. ... Keller 
My Coursers Are Filed Fisher 


Sleep On, Dear Love .-»-Pinsuti 
To Anthea...... ; -++eee+-Hatton 

In these there was variety enough to please everybody; 
Shelley's Love's Sorrow was sung with exquisite refinement 
—all the songs in good taste. Mr. Arthur C. Brown (who 
is the bass at St. Michael's, West Ninety-first street) has an 
expressive, buoyant, high baritone, which was heard to 
advantage in Blumenthal’s My Queen; he has been told 
that his general style is much like that of Plangon’s. Mr 
Ferdinand Himmelrich played a couple of piano solos well, 
and Miss Lucy Presby, Miss Charlotte Sulley and Miss 
Emilie Moyle assisted, the latter as accompanist,- with 
most sympathetic touch and discreet pedaling; she seems 
to be a ready reader and reliable pianist in all things. 

Mr. Leonard E. Auty’s concert at the Waldorf Hotel, on 





Thursday evening, gave his numerous hearers opportunity 
to listen to his superior tenor voice—-a voice which moved 
Ian Maclaren to write him: 
February 15, 1897 
DEAR MR. AUTY 
Iam glad to have an opportunity of saying how much I enjoyed 
your singing of Scots’ songs, which | thought was charming 
| It warmed my heart to hear you sing. 
| With every good wish for your success. 
Yours faithfully, JOHN WATSON 
| SEFTON PARK CHURCH, LIVERPOOI 
What with the infernal racket which is constantly present 
at this hotel, consisting of machinery rumblings in the 
basement, the dinner orchestra in the lobby, the crash of 
' : e49 
chinaware and other annoyances, it’s a wonder that concert 
givers are satisfied with the place, 
Mr. Auty’s group of old English songs was a novelty. 
His German group consisted of 
Du bist die Ruh Schubert 


Bei der Wiege Mendelssohr 


Wiegenlied. Brahms 
Gute Nacht.... : Kjerulf 
Still wie die Nacht Bohn 


All, as you perceive, relating to night and repose—unin 
tentional, no doubt! 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, the piano soloist, was a 
pleasant surprise, for this slim young woman plays the in- 
strument with a poetic charm, a tonal variety and brilliancy 
which is refreshing indeed. In the Moszkowski valse 
op. 34 (Love’s Awakening), she reserved her climax, which 
was reached amid a blaze of pianistic fireworks; the Liszt 
Gondola Song was a poetic tone picture, of dainty senti- 
ment, and the Wehle tarantelle a rush of technic. She is 
a Berlin-Barth pupil, originally from San Francisco, and | 


am entirely safe in predicting for her a future. She re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause, finally playing the Wagner 
Feuerzauber. 

The accompaniments were in the hands of Mr. Victor 


Harris; nothing more need be said—they were simply 


ideal. 


Mr. Charles Bigelow Ford’s organ and choir concert at his 
church, the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison avenu 


and Sixty-fourth street, last Tuesday evening, was given by 
i following artists: Miss Edith Estella Wells, soprano 
| Mrs. Wadsworth Vivian, soprano; Mrs. Alice M. Tenney 
| soprano; Mr. Earl Garth Bristed, baritone: Mr. Frederick 
| Budelman, tenor; Mrs. Wadsworth Vivian, assistant organ 
| ist, Epiphany Church; Mr. George Sumner Kittredge, ac- 
companist to Harlem Philharmonic Society; also the chorus 
of some forty voices, the whole under the direction of M1 
Ford. This was the program 


Chorus, Unfold! Ye Portals Everlasti 





4 Gounod 


Epiphany Choir 


Song, True ‘til Death -Tosti 
Mr. Bristed 

Song, Save Me, O God oe ; Randegger 
Miss Wells 

Organ solo, Fantasia on a familiar hymn tune Ashmall 


Mr. Bigelow Ford 





Chorus, The Rhine Raft Pinst 
Songs 
Thou Art Mine All Bradsky 
Florian‘s Song Godard 
Mr. Budelman 
Part Song, Sweet and Low Barnby | 
Epiphany Choir 
Aria, La Sonnambula ' Bellin 
Mrs. Vivian 
Organ s Overture, Oberon \ Webe 
Mr. Bigelow Ford 
Song, Biondina Lohr 
Mrs. Tenney 
Cantata, The Wreck of the Hesperus Andert« 


Miss Wells, Mr. Bristed, Mr. Budelman and chorus 

The salient points of the concert were the brilliant organ 
playing of Mr. Ford, the singing of Mrs. Wadsworth Vivian | 
and the excellence of the chorus. Fannie Edgar Thomas 
in her former Organ Loft Whisperings dilated at length on 
Mr. Ford and his organ playing, so I will only recapitulate 
that he has that admirable quality, repose, advanced manual 
and pedal technic, a just appreciation of registration and 
general all round good musicianship. 





Mrs, KATHARINE 
FISK, 


Contralto. 
Leading Contralto 
Worcester (Eng.) Fes- 
val, 1895; Norwichand 
Norfolk Festivals, 
1896 ; London Philhar- 
monic, Richter Con- 
certs, Albert Hall and 
Crystal Palace 
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What would Brother Ford have done without Mrs. Wads- 
worth Vivian? She played the piano, also the organ, sang 
the most successful solo and encore of the evening (No. 8 
of the program) and was generally indispensable. The 
choruses all Went well, with more than ordinary expression ; 
there are twoor three sopranos in the choir who are certainly 
jewels, considered as chorus singers. Mr. Ford has a more 
than average chorus under his baton, and the work of the 
evening was commendably and unitormly good. Mr. Kitt- 
redge was an able and sympathetic accompanist; praises 
be unto him! 

The annual recital of Miss Anna Warren Story, which 
was held in Carnegie Lyceum on the evening of April 9, 
was a most delightful affair, and was thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the select audience in attendance, which, if not 
large, was exceedingly demonstrative. Miss Story, who is 
a very beautiful woman, is a clever elocutionist, some of 
her work being far in advance of the every-day reader 
In the little character sketches—especially the one by Jas 
Whitcomb Riley—she displayed much talent. 

She was assisted by Mr. Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
and Mr. Joseph Pizzarello, accompanist. Mr. Gogorza has 
a most delightful voice, a pure baritone. His songs were 
sung with style and finish, and were greatly enjoyed by all 
Mr. Pizzarello played the accompaniments, as he always 
does, most artistically 

Mr. A. Y. Cornell and his Tremont Choral Society (East 
178th street) quite covered themselves with glory the other 
evening when they gave Butlerfield’s Belshazzar in the 
Tremont M. E. Church (where he is organist and musical 
director) with this cast 
Nitocris, Queen Regent Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
King of Babylor Mr. George 





Belshazzar 























Antonia, Queen of Babylon Miss Christine M 
Shelomith, Wife of Zert abel Miss Kate Lurch 
Zerrubbabel, Governor of the Jew Mr. Fred. Hicks 
Cyrus, King of Persia Mr. David D. Smith 
Jewish Princess Mrs. Wm. H. Schott 
Angel Miss Jennie Sieber 
i Zerr at 
I ( " € Mr. Victor D. Hollers 
Prophet of Isra¢ Mr. Edward P. Grout 
I Miss Lizzie Harrison 
} ( 
Atalia Lad Belshazzar's (¢ Miss Kate Hardy 
/ 
Zerlma ) Miss Hattie Cl 
Mag Mes I ) > gs, Watkins, Dimm 
CHOR 
Represents vs, Bab I Ss an Ladies of Bels ar's 
( Generals ( s A I sian S Chis 
ains, He . 
k N. Sheppe rganis 
a Gleas Pia 
I er I st 
The chorus parts went invariably well, barring a few late 
entrances and ragged phrase endings, and of the soloists 
only good things can be said. The title rdle fell on the 
manly shoulders of Mr. George Fleming, bass, and who 
undeniably carried off the honors of the evening. Indeed, 
after his opening solo, Let Us Be Merry, he received 


} 


| such a hearty encore that the performance could not pro 


| ceed. Next to Fleming Mr. Fred Hicks, tenor, a pupil of 


Mr. J. Eldon Hole, made a hit, though Miss Kate Lurch, 
tine Miiller, soprano, did well their 





alto, and Miss Cl 


parts, the former lady possessing a symp 


hetic voice and 





I 








deeply musical nature A gentleman bearing the eupho- 
nious and somewhat—for a vocalist—suggestive name of 
Victor Hollers, also participated creditably, although with 
no hint of the practical application of the name! The 


} 


chorus, We Will Give Thanks Unto Thee, was the best of 


the evening; indeed, they sang in good time and tune— 
what little wandering from the pitch was done was theirs! 


The pianist and organist contributed their share with taste 
and discretion, and flutist Feudenvall ditto 

Mr. Cornel! deserves credit for honest musical endeavor, 
but next time let us have some more artistically worthy 
work. Belshazzar was good enough in its day, twenty-five 
years ago, but is now fit only for country singin’ skewls, 
with Esther the Bew-ti-fool Queen, the Maiden’s Prayer, 
‘ 


Silver Threads Among the Gold, and Sankey’'s Pull For 


the Store, schwester, and so on, ad mauseam 
Mr. Charles H. De Lackner, a pupil of Ferdinand 
Q. Dulcken, gave a concert in Steinway Hall on Saturday 


evening; he hasa high baritone organ of 
the late lamented Will 


great powers of 
expression, and was encouraged by 
iam Steinway to a musical career. Miss Louise Westervelt 
in a stunning French mauve gown (she always looks stun- 
ning, does that girl quite captured her auidence with 
Gounod’s Mirelle; Mrs. Coudray (a pupil of Charles Her- 
bert Clarke). also arrayed like an angel in white, showed 
he possession of an admirable contralto voice, as weil as 


personal charms, and the remainder of the program was in 





Baritone. 
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the hands of Mme. Miltonella Beardsley (pupil of Joseffy), 
Mr. George W. Campbell, Mr. Gaston Blay and Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Q. Dulcken. 

Mr. William Ambroise Brice’s organ regital at Saint 
Agnes’ Roman Catholic Church, on Forty-third street, had 
this program : 








RIGS TI CORON, 6s ecctccccedscasabbccessicd pion cheeeessaencven Dubois 
TAGE TINNNG i adi 0. cecddnsiceccendecmnccthdna tes heeet skneaes J S. Bach 
OBSPSTS B. BOG. COI se o.sc cic ccisvcevcstincénwtsd peecenscantouve Batiste 
Vocal solo, ROPeMtance. ....cscccccoccscecdveccecessecspeccesces Gounod 
, Miss Marie Glover. 
Overture te Bar Past enscicccicssvcseverevverepcssend C. M. von Weber 
Arranged for the organ by S. P. Warren. 
Vocal sola, Lend Me Want Bib... ccccsscvcecsscisnccscceccesvcs Gounod 
Mr. H. Dalton Martin. 
Fes Pino 5 eds cde vesetelenwnccsentecchiespewes bneanviess Dubois 
Allegretto, B minor Guilmant 
Vocal duet, Wherefor Is Thy Soul Cast Down? (Eli)........... Costa 
Miss Glover and Mr. Martin. 
Overture to Wiklings Tell... ccc ccccoscsvecscvecssccsccveescuseves Rossini 


Mr. Brice was a Guilmant pupil in Paris, and as such has 
had a thoroughly practical schooling; his was the only 
organ recital given in a Catholic church which I have this 
season attended. Why isthis, I wonder? Do our Roman 
Catholic organists lack in enterprise, or are the authorities 
‘‘agin it?” Miss Marie Glover (Mrs. J. R. Miller), has 
appeared with Sousa’s Band, sings at the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Sacred Heart, on West Fifty-first street, and 
is an enjoyable singer. Mr. Martin makes new friends on 
his every appearance. There are rumors that a prominent 
uptown church is trying to lure him from the Blooming- 
dale Reformed, where he is now. 

Charles Jerome Coleman's cozy, grate-warmed studio 
was a most comfortable and inviting place in the pouring 
rain of last Friday afternoon. This is name enough for 
most men, but in addition the ‘‘Charles” should be fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Saint Jerome.’’ However, Coleman says he 
never pretended to be saint, so he early in life discarded 
this useless prefix. He is a Harvard man, was leader of 
the Glee Club, director of the Pierian Sodality orchestra 
and organist of Appleton chapel in the early sixties. Since 
then he has lived successively in Washington, Cincinnati 
and here, actively engaged as vocal instructor, organist, 
and in the music-life. His quartet at the French Church 
of St. Esprit is undergoing changes. 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas’ last Friday was an occasion of 
much music, given by Wm. Lee, Mrs. Sawyer, Gertrude 
Stillman, Mrs. Joyce, J. Stanford Brown, Frederick Clay- 
man, Louise Segun, Miss Dreagers, Mrs. Martin. As 
usual,a large part of the informal program consisted of 
songs by American composers, for whom the sweet voiced 
singer is doing much. 

Mrs. Mercédes Leigh, reader and character impersonator, 
was down in Maryland recently—the name of the town 
has escaped me—and returns with this very flattering 
press notice, culled from a local paper: 

Mrs. Mercédes Leigh, of New York, a beautiful woman and an ac- 
complished elocutionist, gave a dramatic recital at Odd Fellows Hall 
on Thursday evening that proved one of the finest ever enjoyed here. 
The program for the evening gave Mrs. Leigh ample opportunity to 
display her versatility and accomplishments asa cultured recitation- 
ist as well as her powers of mimicry. The light comedy monologue, 
Why Doesn't He Come? was artistically and naturally rendered, 
Mrs. Leigh's sweet and flexible voice constituting one of the charms 
of her performance. 

Mrs. Leigh is one of the principal attractions for the 
Hahnemann Hospital benefit, which occurs on Friday even- 
ing, April 23, at the New York College of Music Hall, 128 
East Fifty-eighth street. 

In this column last week there appeared a short notice of 
the Zolian and the 4£riol piano, in connection with the 
performance of the latter of the Chopin-Rosenthal valse; 
it is marvelous, this valse, as given by that instrument, 
and I have heard it several times and with increasing inter- 
est, so technically perfect, so absolutely flawless and amaz- 
ing is the performance. | tried to express this last week, 
but managed, somehow or other, todo soin a way which the 
Eolian Company did not quite like HerewithI tender my 
apologies to Mr. Harry B. Tremaine, and likewise to Mr. 
F. Toledo, who will certify to my delight and astonishment 
when he so courteously played it for me several times, and 
I assure both gentlemen that everything I have heard from 
their instruments has given me unalloyed pleasure. 

As a sample of the practical utility of the AZolian let me 
mention that Mr. David Bispham has one in his parlors, 
and with it as a medium is learning his réle in Der Evan- 
gelimann, the opera by Kienzl, which has just made such a 
European hit. In the AZolian music he has all his cues, 
orchestral accompaniment, &c., and can at any time sit 
down and go through his part, all or any of it, at any 
moment, independent of an expensive accompanist. Isn't 


nate enough to hear her. She sang the aria from the 
Huguenots in fine style, and was the pronounced success of 
the evening, Mr. Homer N. Bartlett especially praising her. 
Mrs. McCormick has a voice of wide range, from low E 
firm to high C, without a break or flaw, absolutely even 
scale, mezzocontralto of great power, sweetness, expressive 
in tone, having both dramatic and lyric qualities. 

She was the leading contralto of Cleveland before coming 
to New York to study. Some time ago she sang for Mr. 
Parry, stage manager at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and he is soon to hear her again in selections from standard 
operas with reference to his summer season at Manhattan 
Beach. Her command of voice was especially remarked at 
that hearing. Her repertory consists of songs, sacred and 
secular, German, Italian, Latin and English. No singer is 
better equipped for ballads, English, Irish and Scotch, 
than Mrs. McCormick; and this is due to her instructor, 
Mr. Sheehan, who has taken infinite pains with her, knowing 
that the voice warranted it. 

A most enjoyable musicale was given by Mr. Sandford 
Latham Norcott, at his studio, 29 East Eleventh street, 
Tuesday, April 6. Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck sang in a 
most charming manner the following songs composed by 
Mr. Norcott: Evening, Autumn, Love's Calender, Sleep, 
Flight of the Lark. Mr. Maurice Arnold played a romanza 
for piano and violin by Mr. Norcott. Miss Horn also sang. 
Among those present were Miss Halayone Doughty, Miss 
Helen Lathrop, Miss Elsie Lathrop, Mrs. Bent, Rev. Dr. 
Judson, Mrs. Henry Palmer, Miss Hawkins, Mr. Alfred 
Remy, Mrs. Oscar Weber, Miss Fanning, Miss Marie Pur- 
cello, Mrs. David Dubois Smith. 

Miss Mary E. Scott, the Canadian soprano, has been 
doing quite an amount of concert work up the Hudson. 
The Newburgh papers give her the highest praise. The 
Cornwall Loca/ says: 


Miss Scott has a beautiful pure soprano voice, and rendered her 
songs, Sagnai, by Schira, and Sing, Smile Slumber, by Gounod with 
great taste and expression, and for encores gave two bright Scotch 
ballads delightfully. We hope to hear her again at an early date. 


Cuurcu Cuorr Notes. 


Mr. Charles Jerome Coleman, the organist and vocal 
teacher, of 19 East Sixteenth street, is the new organist and 
musical director at the French Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Saint Esprit, on West Twenty-second street. As the entire 
service is in the French language only French speaking 
choir members are here wanted; Mr. Coleman's selection is 
therefore flattering to him as a musician-linguist. The rec- 
tor is Herr Wittmeyer; organist, Mr. Coleman. Now the 
soprano should be Signorina Cosenza and somebody else, 
Madamemoiselle ——. 

Miss Frances Miller, of whom I wrote some time ago 
(pupil of Dr. Kimball, of Baltimore), is to succeed Miss 
Katherin Hilke, soprano of the cathedral, as soprano of the 
Temple Beth-El, the latter resigning on account of her very 
numerous and lucrative out of town concert engagements, 
which have frequently deprived the church of her much 
valued services. Miss Miller is already soprano of the 
Mount Morris Baptist Church (Adolf Glose, organist- 
director). ‘‘To her that hath shall be given.” 

Historic Saint John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Yonkers (Walter J. Bausman, organist-elect), has selected 
its solo quartet, as follows: Miss Florence Sears, soprano; 
Mrs. F. Byrne-Ivy, alto; Mr. William W. Stephens, tenor, 
Mr. X. Y. Z. Croxton, bass. Of these, Miss Sears hails 
from Lockport-Buffalo-Paris (pupil of Marchesi), a former 
contralto, and Mr. Stephens comes from the so-called second 
quartet of the Brick Church, Fifth avenue. 

Mr. Taylor More—one O, please—is the newly-selected 
tenor of the Middle Collegiate Church, Second avenue and 
Seventh street. There is but one O in his name, but 
several in his salary, I believe. 

Miss Ada Latimer, soprano, goes to Ascension Memorial, 
West Forty-third street, where she of course will on Sun- 
days Ada church. 

Mr. J. Eldon Hole isthe new tenor for St. Andrew's 
P. E. Church, on 127th street and Fifth avenue. Mr. 
Hole is instructor of vocal music at Convent Saint Eliza- 
beth; a long list of his pupils now occupying important 
positions in church and opera was published in the last 


valuable vocal soloistic assistance of Mr. Barclay Dunham 
(tenor Madison Square Presbyterian Church) and Mr. 
Lewis Williams, the baritone, on whom the brunt of the 
work falls, as everybody knows. 

This latter gentleman, some time ago precentor of Emory 
Street Presbyterian Church, Jersey City Heights, then ‘‘on 
the road” with the 1492 company (as CAristopher 
Columbus) for the past season, has been re-engaged in his 
old capacity. Dr. Austen Pearce is the organist. 

Signor Riccardo Ricci is the newly engaged bass at All 
Angels, West End avenue. Mr. Ricci was formerly of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, and more 
recently with the Bostonians. 

Mr. Addison F. Andrews has, to quote him, furnished 
“two young and very handsome sopranos” for the Fifth 
Avenue Collegiate Church’s special musical service (corner 
Forty-eighth street), Mr. Carl Walter, organist and musi- 
cal director. However, as these young women have no 
doubt heard this expression before as applied to them, and 
as they are sensible, level-headed American girls, there is 
no harm in printing it. Miss Marie L. Brackman, the con- 
tralto, sings in Jersey City on the 21st inst. in concert, and 
three days before in White Plains M. E. Church special 
musical service. 

Mr. Harry M. C. Vedder, baritone, a pupil of Charles 
Jerome Coleman, sang at St. Mark’s P. E. church, in Mer- 
cadante’s Seven Last Words, last Sunday evening. 

Miss Minnie Blenner, soprano, Church of the Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J., is recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Mr. Lucien Chaffin, organist, journalist, &c., is soon to 
join the noble army of fathers-in-law; this event, whereby 
Mr. C. loses a daughter and gains a son, will occur at St. 
Agnes’ chapel, and will be a full choral service. 

Miss Janet Dellano is the new alto of St. John’s Church, 
Bedford avenue and Wilson street, Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Miss Ada Prentiss, who returns to Buffalo—to par- 
ticipate in an event of the character mentioned in the 





paragraph preceding this, itis rumored. Miss Dellano was 
formerly of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Last Sunday evening there was a recital of the Passion 
Music by the combined choirs of St. Mary's Church, Forty- 
sixth street, assisted by an orchestra. Following was the 





program: 
Beethoven 
,Mercadante 


Prelude, Marcia Funébre, from sonata ? 
The Seven Words of Our Saviour on the Cross 
Meditation Upon the Ancient Melody of the Stabat Mater..Guilmant 
Gounod 


GATMB .. 0 ccsvccccccece paandeses 
Postlude, Marche Funébre..... heen . ....Chopin 

This was the twenty-second recital given by the choirs, 
Thomas M. Prentice organist and choirmaster 

Eleanore Meredith, the soprano, was called out of town 
on Sunday last on account of the illness of her sister, Miss 
Marie L. Warren, of Pittsburg, contralto of Calvary P. E. 
Church, of that city, and, beginning May 1, alto of Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. She returned Friday 
evening. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
on West Twenty-first street (Rev. C. Armand Miller pas- 
tor), has elaborate musical services, under the direction of 
the organist and director, Mr. Emmanuel Schmank. The 
members of the quartet choir are Mrs. Wm. Weston Niles, 
soprano; Miss L. Esperanza Garrigue, contralto; Mr. Wm. 
Henry Walker, tenor, and Mr. B. L. Fenner, bass. 

On Tuesday evening of this week, in connection with the 
regular service, The Crucifixion, a meditation on the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, by Stainer, was sung by the Luther 
League Choral Union. 

Other works to be given during the next week are Oliver 
King’s anthem, For it Became Him; the Twenty-second 
Psalm, by Mendelssohn; Sanctus, by Dr. Camidge; 118 
Psalm, by Sommer; William Dressler’santhem, He Is Risen. 

Mr. Harry Gordon, of the Gerard, violinist, and Mr. 
Courtlandt Palmer, pianist, gave their Cleveland (Ohio) 
concert at the Roadside Club, Glenville, last Thursday 
evening. 

That's all I know! 


F. W. RIgesberc. 


Mr. Charles A. Rice, Tenor.—Mr. Rice has been en- 
gaged as soloist of the Amphion Glee Club, Hoboken, 





MusicaL Courier. 
The Goshen, N. Y., performance of Elijah, on the 26th 
inst. (conductor, Rev. Robert B. Clark), will have the | 


for their concert on the 20th of this month. This fine tenor 
voice is heard on the Sabbath at Calvary P. E. Church, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-first street. 





| 





this practical utility? Here is a new field for the olian, | 
and one which opera singers engaged in learning new | 
réles, or in reviewing old ones, should find a blessing in- | 
deed. No more depending upon a late or incompetent | 
piano pounder! No more relying on another person for 
coaching; here in the A®olian, scene for scene, aria, all 
ready for the singer, who can sing his part, while from the 
instrument comes floating a finely arranged, fairly orches- 
tral ensemble. 

The recent appearance of Mrs. Elizabeth McCormick, | 
contralto, and a pupil of Mr’ William F. Sheehan, at Kane 
Lodge concert, was much commented upon by those fortu- 





ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 





Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) for teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 


Oratorio, Concert, Church, | 

Etc. 
124 East 44th Street, 
... NEW YORK. 


Italian, French and English. | | 


ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. ss 
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Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
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NCE more the strains of Carmen and Faust 

are in the air, while the Rheingold and Walkiire 

lose themselves in Siegfried at the Metropolitan this week. 

They are the swan songs of the season, and just now, judg- 

ing from the chaotic state of affairs, it looks as if they 
might be the swan song for good and all 

However, between a fickle public and still more fickle 

prima donnas, a distraught impresario may manage to 

urge to a still fuller burst of music the swans of another 

season. It is a good chance to try to ‘‘scrut the inscrut- 


able.” 


Savage responded. Miss Adalina Leonard, a daughter of 
the late Laura Schirmer Mapleson, sang delightfully. 
Among the guests were 

Mrs. Dunlap-Hopkins, Mrs. C. C. Worthington, Mr. and Mrs 
Donald MacLean, Mr. Gilbert Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dyett, Mr 
and Mrs. Eastman, Mr. W. D. Harper, Mr. Eugene Perry. Dr. E 
Johnson and Dr. Gill Wylie. 

At present New Yorkers seem to be satisfying them- 
selves with the legitimate, and among the important 
musical events of last week was the regular monthly recep- 


| tion of the Wednesday Club, held on April 7, from 4 to 7, 


So far as appearances go the omission of a performance | 


on Good Friday is the only concession to Passion Week, and | 


only the over devout will deny themselves the opportunity 
of this possible farewell. 

Meanwhile there is once more a semi-hush in the musical 
salons of the city, and next week, like the spring birds, 
will come the caroling of many voices, as society is once 
more called upon to assist, with its pocket and by its 
presence, at the various recitals given for one purpose and 
another. 

These affairs wil 
then comes the flitting to the country, when again musi- 
cales will be in full swing at Newport, Narangansett, 
These entertain- 


1 
i 


continue for several weeks yet, and 


Lenox, New London and Bar Harbor 
ments seem to be the unfailing diversions of the gay world, 
and all last summer, even through the tortures of the in 


at the residence of Mrs. Edward Fridenberg, 242 Lenox 
avenue, the president of the club. 
The program was as follows 


1apsodie Auverne ovsacdocese .. Saint-Saéns 
Rhapsodie A r Saint-S 


Vilanelle ............ Del 'Acqua 


re Pere ek ee a 
Paper of the day—Recollections of Adelina Patti. 
Mrs. M. Scott Roland 
Etude on black keys ' 
Pe iiomnkeiestiewe 2... i. s 
Mrs. Merrick 


Chopin 


Two Songs.. ia 4 bemetnasovehs .. Schumann 

Miss J]. Vollforth. 

Among the guests were 

Mrs. B Grey Taylor, Mrs. Archbald Hughes, Mrs. C. B. Fiske, 
Mrs. A. Roos, Mrs. J. M. Barnes, Mrs. W. K. Phillips, Madame S 
Goldzier, Mrs. A. J. Pomeroy, Mrs. L. W. Armstrong, Miss A. L 
Anderson, Mrs. M. R. Richard, Mrs. E. W. Guernsey, Mrs. James K 
Kinnicutt, Miss Andenried, Miss Mabel Lord Hall, Mrs. Stewart 
Hurstman, Mrs. De Witt Clinton, Mrs. Wm. C. Breece, Mrs. James 
Stormouth, Mrs. Edgar Winthrop, Mrs. Bruce Floyd, Mrs. F. Foster 
Mrs. James Lounsbery, Mrs. Percival West, Mrs. W. A. Goodall, 
Mrs. E. Summers, Mrs. James Goodridge, Mrs. Chauncey Morton 
Miss Stilwell, Miss Tod and others 

On the same day Mrs. Mary W. Lent, No. 225 West 
Among 





Seventy-first street, gave a reception with music 


| those who tpok part in the program were Miss Corbin, 


tense heat, people sang and were listened to with equal dis- | 


comfort. 

It will be an inventive hostess indeed who can outdo in 
originality the ideas of a certain lavish entertainer at New- 
port last summer. When mirthful May Irwin and vocifer- 
ous Maggie Cline, the so called Arinnhilde of the Bowery, 
are called on to arouse from their ennui the blasé circle of 
the ultra-fashionable, it seems as if no more startling feat- 
ures would be counted on, 

But there are always the bizarre and fantastic groups 
from the various roof gardens to be drawn upon, and it is 
for the ordinary Newport millionaire a mere trifle to trans- 
port any or all to the so-called cottages by the sea 
nonsense now and then is a sort of sauce piquante to the 
conventional artistic musical program. In the words of 
Rudyard Kipling’s critic: “It's funny—but is it art?” 
Most people who live to be amused don’t puzzle much over 
art, especially when the thermometer loses sight of itself in 
the nineties. 

Last summer, at one of these then celebrated but now al- 
most forgotten musicales—call them that for a better name 
—a most charming and accomplished musician visiting 
America to look over the musical field was puzzled almost 
to the point of dumb amazement by the unique style of 
Miss Cline’s interpretation of her own especial songs. 
When Maggie essayed the story of M« Kloskey, this poor 
lady from Brussels could only gasp, ‘‘ Mais, que ventelle 
dire?” 


chorus and provided the necessary noise and excitement, 
our foreign friend collapsed entirely. The whole thing, 
as a musicale in an exquisitely appointed villa, was beyond 
her. Too local, too American, too everything that was 
horryfying. 

But after all, is Maggie Cline any more local and hor- 
rifying than Yvette Guilbert? We Americans pretend to 
understand her boulevard slang, which, if you please to 
look at it so, is as out of place in a drawing room as 
McCloskey’s patois, and while Yvette is apparently apart 
from what she is siaging about, she makes us think she 
knows all about it. While our own Maggie, more power to 
her, plunges in and gaily leads the faction as one of ‘em. 

It’s all aquestion of taste—and art. 

So what Newport has done Newport may do again, and 
the summer is open to all sorts of musical (?) possibilities. 

On Tuesdey evening of last week Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Bloom, of Boulevard and West Sixty-ninth street, gave 
dinners and receptions in honor of Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston. Several of the guests gave vocal 
and instrumental selections during the evening. There were 
recitations by Miss Ellis, of San Francisco, and Rev. Dr. 


Robert Collyer read an original poem, to which Dr. Minot | 





A little | 





soprano; Mrs. Sarah Anderson, contralto; Mr. R.S. Pigott, 
baritone; Mr. George Lehman, violinist, and Mr. Max 
Liebling, pianist. Among those present were 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Atterbury, Mrs. Richard Leggett, Mrs. Edward 
Knox, Mrs. J. Brower, the Misses Brower, Mrs. Arthur Dyett, Mrs 
William Frost, Mrs. J. L. Martin, Mrs. Howard Carroll, Mrs. M. (¢ 
Addoms, Mrs. Washington Dill, Miss Dill, Miss Mary Dill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward P. Tyson, Mrs. J. Q. Reed, Mrs. Park, Mrs. Amasa 
Renfrew, Mr. O. W. Buckingham, Mr. William Martin, Mr. A. 
Harper Land, Mr. William A. Greer, Mr. George Rowell and Mr 
Whitney C. Coombs 

On Tuesday afternoon of last week there was a most 
enjoyable musical with readings, at the home of Mrs 
Daniel Hays, No. 9 West 121st street, given toward pro- 
viding the boy’s branch of an out of town library with 
books. A good audience was entertained by Miss Mabel 
Phipps, pianist; Mr. Herman Beyer-Hané, ’cellist, and Mr 
Ernest Bauer, violinist, who played Mendelssohn and Gade 
trios. Mr. Huldah Goodman sang, and a short musical 
program was most delightfully rendered. Miss Ida Benfy 
recited. Among those present were 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Miss Lettie Bloom, Mrs. T. H. New- 
man, Mrs. Thomas Griffen, Mrs. Isaac Mills, Mrs. M. H. Harris, Mrs 
A. Levy, Mrs. John A. Mason, Mrs. Geo ge W. McAdam, Mrs. G. W 
Wallace, Mrs. C. A. Dayton, Mrs. Leo Frank, Mrs. Hamilton Higgins 
and Mrs. Elvira Howe 

Mr. Perry Averill and Mr. Orton Bradley closed their 
most agreeable series of musicales on Thursday last with 
the following program: 
Ballade in D minor for piano solo, Edward Brahms 

Mr. Orton Bradley 
Aria from Gioconda, Cielo e mar.. 
Mr. Ellison van Hoose 


Hungarian Dances, for violin sol 
Miss Geraldine Morgan 
The Erlking _— . Schube 
Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin 
Liebeslieder Waltzer, for four voices, with piano duet accom- 
paniment.. , os : , Brahms 
Miss Frances Miller, Mrs. Baldwin, Mr. van Hoose, 
Mr. Perry Averill, Mr. Bradley and Mr. Edwin Cary 


Ponchielli 


Brahms- Joachim 


Among the guests were: Mrs. de Neufville, Mrs. Duggin, Mrs. H 
L. Terrell and Miss Terrell, Mrs. Lowry (of Minneapolis), Mrs. John 
Chadwich, Mrs. Albert Harris, Mrs. Frederick Ackerman and Miss 
Ackerman, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mrs 
C. Huntoon Knight, Mrs. C. Greenleaf Wood, Mrs. Hildebrandt and 
Miss Hildebrandt, Mrs. Copeland, Mrs. Wendell Phillips, Mrs. 


A nye 4 et. : | Blakely Hall, Mrs. Oliver Read, Madame Torriani, Mrs. W. W. Bur- 
When the stanch and admiring Johnnies joined in the | 


net Tuthill, the Misses Breslin, the Misses Schenck, the Misses Bean, 
Miss Chapman, Miss Laura S. Collins, Miss Laura Louise Wallen, 
Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, Mr. Kodzurka, Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Cracken, Mr. William Lavin and Mr. Carle Blenner 

The Thursday Musicals gave another of its receptions, 
with an interesting program, on the evening of the 8th at 
the house of Miss Frances Ogden Jones, No. 74 Park ave- 
nue. The following program was listened to by nearly a 
hundred members and guests 


VICE. vc scccceccvcceescccs penewsbenes Mr. Erwin C. Banck 
Violoncello......... aim , Mr. Leo Taussig 
Concertante for two solo violins.. - ....Mozart 


Miss Florence M. Austin and Mr. Banck 
Vocal solo, Le Vallon....... Sande Re lives Gounod 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, basso 

Piano solo 

Au Printemps.......... , cece Grieg 

Impromptu, in F minor............ ; Schubert 

Miss Laura Sanford 

Vocal solo 

Frthlings nacht..............00. — Bohen 

Song of Love...... ebedes , > E. Nevin 

Bendemeer's Stream, old Irish melody _——o 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, basso 

Stagewtnn egbbowad evecotegotuns 6050400980806 Bargiel 
Mrs. M. Fisher Wright, Mr. Banck and Mr. Taussig 

Mr. Edwin Starr Belknap gave an illustration of the 
dramatic in literature and music at the studio of Mr. Charles 
Arter, No. 10 East Twenty-third street, on Thursday after- 
noon last. He was assisted by Miss Grace Gregory 


Mme. Olga Bingtorfs, Mr. Edgar Stielman Kelley and 


Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis. Like the preceding en- 
tertainments by these clever people, the fashionable audience 
was highly entertained, and among the listeners were 

Mr. and Mrs. D. P. W. McMullen, Mrs. Frank Tallman, Mrs. K. A 
Wheeler, Maurice Arnold, Mrs. Dimock, Miss Lane, Mrs. Silas 
Wright Gregory, Mrs. William R. Bunker, Miss Dotha Stone Pinuco, 
Mrs. Charles H. Genung, Dennis O'Sullivan, the Misses Howard, 
Mrs. Judson, Mrs. De Picaza, Miss Grace Carter, Mrs. Eyre, Miss 
Kate Louise Roberts, Harry T. Skillman and Bartell Loomis 





On the same evening the friends of Mrs. Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop united under the direction and patronage 
of people interested in her work at the Cancer Hospital 
for Incurables, No. 668 Water street, to give a concert at 
Chickering Hall, in aid of a fund for the hospital. Many 
well-known artists assisted and the entertainment was 
given under the patronage of 

His Grace Archbishop Corrigan, Mrs. Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Miss Adele 
Pine, Mrs. Henry Harper, Mrs. Frank Jones, Miss Josephine Lazarus, 
Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, Mrs. C. C. Buel and Mrs. Wm. D. Howells 

On Friday afternoon the Women’s West End Republican 
Club held its monthly social meeting and was entertained 
with recitations by Mrs. Mercédes Leigh and music by Miss 
McFarland and the pupils of Miss Louise Gordon Thomp- 
son, Mrs. May Barstow sang The Holy City, Miss Natalie 
Drake an aria from Jocelyn and a waltz song, and Miss Cora 
Auguero a ballad, "Tis My Fate. 

Mrs. J. Alexander Brown acted as hostess of the occasion 
A fine and original program is arranged for the next 
monthly meeting 

On Friday evening the Princeton Glee, Banjo and 
Mandolin Clubs gave their annual concert in Madison 
Square Concert Hall, which was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion with the college colors. The audience was large 
and brilliant, and 
enjoyed a really excellent program rendered by the student 


included very many young people, who 


| musicians 

On Saturday afternoon a _ brilliant 
musical was given at the Waldorf in honor of Mr. Henry 
Austin Adams, M. A. Mr. Adams has recently concluded a 


series of subscription lectures, and the patronesses who 


reception and 


planned the affair chose it as away to show their esteem 
for the lecturer and a fitting close to his work. The musical 
program consisted of piano solos by Master Ruben Demar- 
est, Miss Benson Benson, Mr. Albert Burgemeister and 
Miss Florence Traub; songs by Miss Julia O'Connor, and a 
trio by the Misses Kieckhoffer. After the musical Mr 
Adams gave some original readings. Among the sub- 
scribers were 
Mrs. John Grace, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. A. L 

Wallerstein, Miss Mary Bu Mrs. Oliver P. Buel 
Bevlin. Mrs. C. Boyle, Mrs. Edward Ferrero, Miss A. Conway, Mrs 
A. Zucker, Mrs. Walter Roche, Mrs. Martin B. Brown, Mrs. Paul L 
Thebaud, Mrs. Augustin Daly, Miss May McSloy, Mrs. C. Crawford, 
Miss M. Tobin, Mrs. S. E. Connell, Mrs. Lorenzo Evans, Miss E 
Ehret, Mrs. A. Connick, Mrs. James Lewis, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Mrs 
David McClure, Miss I. Bassford, Miss E. C. Ferrall, Mrs. R. Buckley, 
Mrs. K. B. Happel, Mrs. J. G. O'Keefe, Mrs. M. P. Breslin, Mrs. Jose 
phine Schmid, Mrs. E. Farrell, Miss Jean Mack, Mrs. R. Croker, Mrs 
4. G. Holloway, Miss Julia Ehret, Mrs. John Crane, Miss Kate Chatil- 
lion, Mrs. Thomas Barrett, Mrs. J. D. Leary, Miss Emma Wood, Mrs 
W.G. McCrea, Mrs. S. A. Carroll, Mrs. J]. Pulleyn, Miss C. Cronin, 
Miss Annie Leary, Baroness Von Ziedlitz Leipe, Mrs. S. Stern, Miss 
M. L. O’Donohue and Mrs. Vincent Zolnoski 


Adams, Mrs. H 


rs. James 








On the same afternoon a large and fashionable audience 


was present at a concert in aid of the Fresh Air Fund 
Home in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Among the artists 
were: Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano; Miss Esther 
Hirsch, contralto; Mr. William Lavin, tenor; Mr. Paolo 
Gallico, pianist; Mr. Leo Taussig, ‘cellist; Mr. Bernard 


Sinsheimer, violinist; Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch, violinist, 


and Mr. Emil Gram. The concert was given under the 
| auspices of Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee of the Young 
Men’s Union of the Society for Ethical Culture, and was 
under the management of the following: 


Rothschild, Miss Ida Kittay, 
Altheimer. Miss Miriam Ber- 


Miss Martha Goldberg, Miss Carrie I 
Miss Hortense Josephy, Miss Blanche 
liner, Miss Frieda Davidson ik, Miss Elsie Goldberg 
Miss Blanche Goodkind, Miss Louise Heidelberg, Miss Stella Heidel- 
berg, Miss Adele Hecht, Miss Emma Hirsch, Miss Carrie Heyman, 
Miss Sophie Heyman, Miss Minnie Ikelheimer, Miss Hattie Kahn, 
Miss Blanche Loeb, Miss Clara Lowenstein, Miss Flora Metzler, Miss 
Carrie Metzler, Miss Tillie Mendel, Miss Paula Mendel, Miss Malanie 
Prince, Miss Edith Rice, Miss Hattie Rothschild, Miss Helen Roth- 
schild, Miss Elsa Rothschild, Miss Harriet Rosenberg, Miss Joan 
Schwartz, Miss Frieda Sommerich, Miss Stella Silverstein, Miss Jen- 
nie Spear, Miss Alice Spear, Miss Anna Weisel, Miss Caroline 
Wertheimer and Miss Julie Wurzberger 


On the same day an interesting musical matinée was 









given at the home of Mrs. Gustav Becker, 70 West Ninety- 
fifth street 

A merry time was that at Mr. Ferdinand Mayer's, man- 
ager of William Knabe & Sons, when an informal reception 
was tendered to Mme. Teresa Carrefio at the Mayer home, 
155 West Eighty-eighth street. In response to many re- 


The subject was Ballet Music 


quests Madame Carrefio graciously consented to play and 
performed several selections by Chopin and Liszt and also 
hercharming valse. At 12 o'clock the party repaired to the 
dining room, where a supper was served. The guests did 
not depart until nearly 3 o'clock 
Some fifty or more guests attended, among them 
( 


Madame Carrefio and her pupil Miss Orbaan, Mr arefio (Madame 
Carrefio’s brother), Mr. and Mrs. T. F. MacDowell (parents of Dr 
Edward MacDowell), Mr. and Mrs. James P. Campbell, the Misses 
Campbell, Mr. Woodward and Miss Rue, Mr. and Mrs. Angelo de 
Prosse, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Appleton, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Feininger, 
Mr. Otto Lohse, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry O 
Brown, Mr. James G. Huneker, Mr. and Mrs. Max Jaegerhuber, 
Miss Jaegerhuber, Mr. and Mrs. Rue, Mr. and Mrs Krehbiel (neé 
Marie Van), Mrs. and Miss Bowman, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Wickham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Barber, Miss McArthur, Miss Antonia Emily 

| Mayer and others. 
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- the Reszkés do not return to this country next 
season it will be due to the conclusion they have 
reached that there is no money here for them; and 
as they are here, according to M. Jean’s own writ- 
ten statement, for the pecuniary advantage only, they 
are perfectly justified in remaining away when there 
is no money prospect. There is no fault to be found 
with this; the only fault to be found is the hypocrisy 
embraced in the denial of the real motives. 


OSTON did not respond to the 
operatic appeal, and, like its Western sisters, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnatti, it re- | 


fused to contribute to the high salary fraud—not 
crime, but fraud. This fraud puts all the surplus 
money needed for musical development into the 
pockets of foreigners, destroys the opportunities 
which American talent may possess because it ostra- 
cizes and obliterates it. and besides this always 
bankrupts the management. Three cheers for the 
high salary fraud; may it wave forever and always 
bankrupt the fools who manage it! 


LLIS, the new partner of Damrosch, states in a 
Boston paper that New York is not included in 
| the new operatic venture, which will cover four or 
five weeks in Boston and similar engagements in 
Philadelphia and Chicago and other cities. ‘‘ New 
York has been left entirely out of the calculations of 
the management, and so whether they gan get into 
the Metropolitan Opera House is of no interest to 
them.” The scheme is good, but the people of the 
West and the East outside of New York are not 
going to support opera at high rates, and Melba at 
$2,500 a night means high salary crime, and high 
salary crime means bankruptcy—sure. 


- 
T would not occasion any great surprise if, as a 
final outcome of the operatic muddle in this city, 
Jean Reszké would be requested to manage opera 
at the Metropolitan. This has always 
objective point. He may succeed and may become 
the first successful American operatic manager 
because he would not pay excessive and extortionate 
salaries. He knows all about it himself, and as he is 
always looking forward to the profits like a judicious 
business man, he would pay only such salaries as 
would enable him to profit, which would signify the 


been his 


success of the venture. 

Why, then, not make an appeal to the proper 
authorities to confer upon M. Jean Reszké the 
management of the opera d jure which he has had 
de facto for years past? This might result in a suc- 
cessful season next year for reasons just given. 


More financial trouble is reported at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and there seems to be a disposition to do now what ought to have 
been done long ago, viz., wipe out the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau altogether. After Mr. Abbey's death there was only a senti- 
mental reason, unworthy of business men, for keeping up this firm 
The plain facts were disclosed by the Abbey failure that Mr. Maurice 
Grau had been making money out of grand opera, and that his part- 
ners had thrown away this money in outside speculations. Mr. Schoef- 
fel is the husband of Mrs. Agnes Booth, the proprietor of a country 
hotel, and the manager of the Tremont Theatre, Boston. In either 
of these three capacities his time is fully occnpied ; he has none left 
for the opera. 

When an opposition entertainment, with Herr Seidl as conductor, 
is organized to draw people away fromthe Metropolitan, we find Mr 
Schoeffel’s name in the list of subscribers. Drawing a salary from 
the Metropolitan, he expends it in opposing the Metropolitan. I do 
not wonder that the directors of the opera house have had quite 
enough of this gentleman; I only wonder that they have endured him 
so long. The only member of the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
that is of the slightest value to opera is Mr. Grau. He will be the 
director of Covent Garden, London, this season, and he ought to be 
the sole director of the Metropolitan next season. It is no part of 
the duty of the leaders of society or of operatic amateurs to find the 
money to pay a salary to Mr. Schoeffel, who can do nothing whatever 
for them in return. He has his wife, his country hotel and his Bos- 
ton theatre to manage, and any one of them would apparently be 
more than enough for his abilities. 


F course Zown Topics has made a few errors in the 
above, for Mr. Schoeffel can be found at the 
Metropolitan Opera House very frequently assisting 
Mr. Hirsch in his arduous duties of watching Willy 
Schiitz as he buttonholes the newspaper men. Mr. 
Grau is not in it when it comes to this delicate kind 
of diplomacy, made the more laborious because the 
nearest barroom is across the way on Broadway. 
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| field in Somerville and Chelsea, Sheffel by Schiitz 
| and Show-fell by Germans and Jews) is as much en- 
| titled to the glories and the vicissitudes of his con- 


Mr. Schoeffel (pronounced Skoffel by some, Sco- 


Reszké-Gratu | 
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why interfere 
is concerned ? 


managers glory in failing; with the 
fun, so far as Mr. Schoeffel If, how- 
ever, he wishes to gain the respect of decent business 
men, he will get out of a venture which is merely a 


monstrous gamble and an imposition upon the 
American people. 
- 
AMROSCH'S negotiations with Melba did not 


surprise Mr. Grau, for he knew all along of 
Damrosch's former negotiations with artists in Grau's 
company. It was Damrosch’s negotiations with 
Calvé in 1895 that forced Grau to accept her for fear 
that she would follow Damrosch’s suggestion and 
study Brinnhilde for that season—on the parrot sys- 
tem, similar to Melba’s ludicrous German diction. 
Damrosch applies the same principle in his conduct 
toward Grau that the foreigners apply to the Ameri- 
can people, and that is a strict adherence to business 
without one iota of personal consideration, It is all 
business with Damrosch, foreigners 
begin to feel that Grau is no longer in power they will 
forsake him like rats flee from a sinking ship—on the 
And Mr. Grau should have 


and when the 


same business principle. 
expected this, and no doubt did. 





DAMROSCH & ELLIS. 
HE name of the new operatic firm that succeeds 
the ventures of Mr. Walter Damrosch 
Damrosch & Ellis, with Mr. C. L. Graff 
manager, a position he has hitherto occupied with 
Mr. Damrosch’s enterprises. 

The firm is reported to have secured Melba for 
next season for forty performances at $2,500, or 
$100,000. That is all right, except that they ought 
to make it $1,000,000 instead of merely $100,000. If 
this report should prove to be true the 
sure to follow the usual path of its predecessors in 
such uncommercial proceedings 

Melba cannot forgive Jean Reszké for his intrigue 


is to be 


as business 


concern is 


in advising her to sing Brinnhilde when he knew 
that she would inevitably fail in the attempt. Her 


method of squaring accounts with him is to make it 
difficult for him to secure any return 
this country and she, of 
that, despite all newspaper chaff or rumor, Reszké is 
as this is the only country on 


engagement to 
next season, course, knows 
anxious to return here, 
earth in which there is any profit for him commen- 
surate with his ideas of profit. A dozen $200 a night 
engagements on the continent of Europe cannot sat- 
isfy a man who sings here sixty or eighty times at 
$3,000 a night on the average, never minding whether 
the management is bankrupted by it or not. Melba 
knows this as well as we knew (and therefore pre- 
dicted) that she would fail miserably in Brinnhilde. 
Reszké could not come here with 
to sing against another or rival troupe with Melba at 
the head of it, unless, he would finally ac- 
cept the great chance he now has of securing the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera openly. He 
has been the dictator here, as we see in the cases of 
Melba, Nordica and the presentation of all the novel- 
ties, for, with the exception of the few one act operas, 
they were all his operas, selectedand ordered by him. 
A detailed reference to this will found in another 
column. Melba therefore acts in accordance with 
human impulse, and displaces Jean Reszké in return 
for his displacement of her. The American people 
will take sufficient interest in the 
it to go to pieces. 

We seem to have a delightfully happy and original 
method in our treatment of the high salary crime. 
We fillthe daily papers with these foreign singers 
and their diurnal conduct, their idiosyncrasies, their 


an opera troupe 


indeed, 


scheme to permit 





cern’s operatic affairs as Grau or Abbey. Operatic 


pedigree, their tastes, dress, manners, faces and fig- 
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ures, and the public learn so much about them that 
it finds no necessity to go to the Opera House to listen 
tothem. Then the poor manager again remains poor 
and his friends pay the salaries to the foreigners and 
they go home rich, and the American boy or girl who 
studies in Europe with the same teacher who instructs 
the foreigner—the Americans they join the chorus or 
the choir or become clerks at Wanamaker’s, Macy’s 
or Siegel, Somebody & Co.'s, or sing at the Casino or in 
the ‘‘ Wild Man from Borneo,” if not in vaudeville. 

And so it will continue, even with Mr. Damrosch 
and his amiable associate Mr. Ellis. Neither of these 
young men will give an American a début except for 
nothing, and then it is not a proper début. They 
will import the foreigners forever and forever and 
get left, as they deserve. 





LILLIAN NORDICA, 

ERE is a fruitful theme for a patriotic pen! 
Lillian Nordica, once Lily Norton, then Mrs. 
Gower, now Mme. Zéltan Doeme, the American dra- 
matic soprano par excellence, the woman who, with 
no encouragement from her colleagues, contrived 
nevertheless to expose and smash the odious ring of 
foreign singers at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season, all of which was duly recorded in the col- 

COURIER. 
Backed by the powerful influence of this paper, 


umns of THE Musical 


Nordica stubbornly resisted all overtures from the 
enemy, and 
against the destructive conspiracies of the Reszkés. 


persevered in her attitude of revolt 


Although her good name has been dragged in the 
mud by a certain member of the family; although a 
portion of the daily press railed at her for daring to 
disturb the harmony of the operatic family; although 
strong, almost despotic social influence was brought 


to bear; although the odds were overwhelming, Nor- 
dica never wavered from her determination, and 


after a triumphant re-entrée in German opera she 
sailed to Europe, a triumphant vindicator of the 
cause of American singers as opposed to the deadly 
foreign upas tree that threatened our national artistic 
life. Both THe Musica Courier and Nordica have 
reason to feel proud of this year’s campaign, for 
the liars have been exposed and the whole rotten, 
corrupt and foul system of opera in New York has 
been detected and laid bare to the astonished and 
indignant gaze of the public. 

The woman who set the ball rolling is in the very 
prime of her artistic life, and before she left these 
shores she expressed herself in very plain terms to 
Musica Courier. Thatshe 
has no intention of relinquishing the fight may be 


the senior editor of Tu! 


seen by her refusal to consider all propositions made 
by the Reszkés and their representatives for a dis- 
honorable peace. She knew from the moment of her 
marriage to a tenor that she need expect no quarter 
from Jean Reszké. 
only the misfortune to be young, handsome and am- 


She married a tenor who has not 
bitious, but one who has sung at Bayreuth, for Herr 
Doeme was the last Parsifa/ several years ago. Now 
itis well known that Jean Reszké, despite his age 
and feeble vocal resources, aspires to sing the réle of 
the Pure-Fool in the Mecca of the Wagnerians, and 
Cosima Wagner has steadily refused to consider the 
question seriously. Indeed, she expressed the great- 
est surprise that Reszké should even dare to study 
either the young or the elder Siegfried. 

So it will be plainly seen why Reszké fears Nor- 
dica’s return to the boards of the Metropolitan Opera 
He not only fears her influence with all de- 

patriotic Americans, but he the 
advent of a younger rival. The combination might 
prove irresistible and the veteran baritone be forced 


House. 


cent and fears 


to retire from the footlights and the box office. 
Nordica is a sterling example of what talent and 
great will power rightfully exercised in the proper 
channels will do. 
ible organ, by hard work she so subdued it and tem- 


Dowered naturally with an inflex- 


pered it to agreeable purposes that to-day she is not 
only the representative singer of her country, but 
an Elsa, /solde and Briinn tilde can hold her 
own on the Continent. 


who 


By the merest exercise of her will she might have 
placated the Reszkés and Grau and have been queen 
regnant during the past season at the opera; but it 

yas just this bit of submission, of Kotowing her high 


spirit refused to accede to. She had before felt the 


| for she has stood by THI 





would fall on her shoulders if she refused to obey. 
Her first act of insubordination was her marriage to 
the man of her choice and not to the one selected for 
her by Reszké, and her final step was taken when she 
refused absolutely to crawl back on all-fours to the 
Gilsey House and do homage to the operatic czar 
enthroned there. 

We honor Nordica for her intrepidity, for the spark 
of patriotism in her, for her sturdy American woman- 
We hope that 
she will sing in Covent Garden, we hope that she will 
efforts at 


hood that made her defy her tyrants. 


continue to scorn all reconciliation—a 


reconciliation that can only be bought by a loss of 


self-respect, and we hope and confidently expect 


this favorite artist will return to this country next | 
season and with her tenor husband fight the enemy | 


left after the overwhelming defeat this year. 


We present our readers in this issue with an excel- | 


lent likeness of Nordica as /so/de, and will from time 
to time publish others of her in her favorite rdéles, 
MUSICAL COURIER in its 
fight against the foreigh foe of the American singer 
and has never lost an opportunity to heartily indorse 
our policy. 





M. JEAN’S NEW OPERAS. 
LL the new operas produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for years past (except the few one 
act operas such as Cavalleria, Pagliacci and Navar- 
raise, forced upon us by European pubiic opinion) 
were staged for the benefit of Jean Reszké, Esq 
Here they are: 

Manon, Elaine, Werther, Siegfried, Meistersinger, 
Tristan, Cid. Grau has given us nothing else because 
M. Jean could not permit. And why not? 
he studied these operas one or two each year during 


Because 


vacation, and compelled Edouard to do the same, 
and then when they reached the United States in the 
fall of each year they knew the réles, dut the other 
artists did not. The new operas were only announced 
when M. Jean permitted Grau to do so, and then the 
other singers would rush to Grau and complain, stat- 
ing that they could not prepare the works in time; 
hence all these new operas—each to its season—were 
performed very late in the season with the exception 
of Tristan and Isolde, which in the season of 1895-6 
was performed during the second week, for Nordica 
had already prepared it, as she herself explained it to 
us, and as it proves itself to be the case in accord- 
ance with record. 

Jean and Edouard knew these novelties, because 
like dutiful artists they actually devoted the summer 
months to the study of the same, but the poor folks 
in the company—well, they have to study during the 
short interval between singing, rehearsing and sleep- 
ing. 
who would always succeed in any new work given 
All 
He knows his business, and he would make 


Hence, also, there was never any doubt as to 
here by the Reszké-Grau Company. honor to 
M. Jean 
an excellent operatic manager. 





FOR ART’S SAKE. 
M* GRACE DINSMORE certainly deserves to 
For the sum of $1,000 she 
has consented to have a finger cut off, the bone to be 


succeed as a singer. 


used in a grafting operation for a Texas lady who 
has lost through necrosis the bone of one of her fin- 
gers. Miss Dinsmore will use the money thus gained 
in furthering her musical studies. 
Boston. 


She will go to 


In a Sunday paper we read of a man in 
Camden, N. J., who offered his body to the surgeons 
for a 
family 

The Dinsmore case is horribly morbid, for no suc- 


certain sum. He is starving, and so is his 


Hunger and art make strange bedfellows. 


cess in music can compensate for the loss of a physical 
member. This absurd devotion to art makes of it a 
modern juggernaut. Parallel 
cited of absurd and pathetic young women sacrificing 


instances may be 
honor, home, happiness for music, and often need- 
lessly. A heated and laudable ambition is necessary 
in the pursuit of such a difficult profession as music, 
but nowadays there seems to be altogether too much 
hysteria in the way young men and women storm the 
outposts of their worship. The craving for sensa- 
tionalism, for notoriety is at the bottom of this. To 


sing and play so as to create a sensation is too often 


iron hand of the master, and knew that the knout| the aim of our young people, and the making of 
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its own sake is forgotten in the 
All the 


young women are stage struck and expect to be 


lovely music for 


hurly-burly and mad rush for renown. 


Calvés and Melbas in a year, forgetting that art isa 


plant of slow growth These freak singers and 
pianists are soon forgotten and seldom respected. 
Miss Dinsmore’s example is an evil one, and we would 
not be at all surprised to hear of imitators. Let us love 
music devotedly, consumedly, but let us respect the 
laws of nature. Thelaw should be invoked against 


such degrading practices. 





OPERA IS GAMBLING. 


a. of the maze of speculation indulged in in the 
m 


any adventures of the day, beginning with 


in its very stronghold—that is, if there is any enemy | the Argonauts of '49 and their successors of the Com 


stock, and passing thence to those who exploited 
Mexico and South America and the petroleum fields 
of the United States and the Black Sea coast and the 
African diamond fields, and including, as a matter of 
course, the daily examples of 
and Wall Street—out of all 
speculation, which represents untold and inestimable 
but of 


the great European 


bourses this maze of 


wrecks and ruins, not only of individuals, 


families and states, there is still to be found in each 


and every particular speculation a certain stratum of 
success. 

Out of the Argonaut came millionaires, just as the 
Comstock produced its Floods, Fairs, O'Briens and 
Mackeys. 
Mexican and South American gold and silver specu- 
lation is known, as are the great Chilian and Bra- 


The millionaire German who made it in 


zilian families whose parents made their millions in 
the Andes and on banks of the Amazon. The 
Rockefellers and Flaglers are as well known here as 
the Nobles 
speculation meant the annihilation of thousands and 


the 


are in Europe, and while petroleum 


thousands of families, the millions made in it attest 
the fact that it was not all and always a loss 

And so it is with Wall Street. Hundreds of millions 
have been swept aside, and the majority of tragedies 
enacted there or finding their motive in that locality 
will never be known, and yet princely estates 
emanated from the same source and represent to-day 
some of the great and substantial wealth of the 
period 

There is always some kind of compensating balance 
in all these speculative movements, and while on the 
one hand great wealth is lost, great wealth is gained 
on the other hand. 

In operatic speculation we find no such parallel, 
the 


fact that opera in America is not sufficiently dignified 


and the reason for this can be found at once in 
as an enterprise to be termed a speculation; it is 
merely ordinary gambling, 

In all speculation there is some substratum of pos- 
sibility. Withthe Argonauts it was the actual gold; 
with the Comstock it was the method of rapidly and 
economically mining and marketing it from a source 
scientifically located. A similar rule prevailed in 
Mexico and South America, and, as we behold daily, 
petroleum was a justifiable speculation in Europe, 
Asia and America, just as gold and diamond specu- 
lation in South Africa have an intrinsic basis in the 
formof actual values. 

But opera in America ! 

There is nothing in the venture that could entitle 
it to be enrolled among speculations, and hence it has 
never produced one single, one isolated financial 
the 


It is purely and 


success in person of a prosperous or wealthy 


manager. simply a question of 


gambling. 
Let us for a moment look at the situation. Is there 


one man whose name has been associated with the 


management of grand opera in America who is to- 


day the owner of the house he residesin? Is there 
one man who has been known as a manager of grand 
opera in America whose children inherited a patri- 
anything that by a wild stretch of the 
The 


for whose 


mony, or 
imagination can be twisted into a patrimony ? 
latest case is Abbey’s one and only child 
benefit a performance is to be given next week 

Mr. Abbey, as well as Mr. Schoeffel and Mr. Grau, 
have been frequent beneficiaries, and why? If a 
Wall Street gambler drops his margin and goes to 


pieces, is a benefit performance arranged for him at 


the Stock Exchange ? Would they not look at this 
as an impudent form of beggary ? 
Suppose the late Henry E. Abbey had made 
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$300,000 in his operatic gamble of 1884, would he have 
given any of this money to public charities ? Would 
any sane man have expected him to dosucha thing? 
No, certainly not. Why, then, did this operatic 
gambler get a benefit, and why do other operatic 
gamblers secure public benefits ? 

Because the public theatrical and operatic per- 
formance called a benefit is also a gamble, the last 
deal in that particular game. 

Let us, for instance, examine 
report of the company now closing its season at the 
This is a certified copy 


the latest official 


Metropolitan Opera House. 

from the office of the Secretary of State at Albany: 

REPORT THE CORPORATION OF ABBEY, 
ScHOEFFEL & Grav, LIMITED. 


We, the undersigned, a majority of the directors of the corporation 
of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, do hereby make the following report: 

1. The capital stock of this corporation is $500,000, and the propor- 
tion of its capital stock actually issued is $150,988.25. 

2. The existing debts of the company do not now exceed $95,000. 

3. The assets of the company at least equa! the sum of $80,000, exclu- 
sive of the good will, leases, contracts, &c., belonging to the com- 
pany. 

Dated January 2, 1897. 


OF 


ANNUAL 


ROBT. DUNLAP, 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH, 
THOMAS POWELL FOWLER, 
MAURICE GRAU, 
Jno. B. SCHOEFFEL, 
Majority of Directors. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, mae 
CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW York. 

Robert Dunlap and Herman E. Kleber, being severally duly sworn 
each for himself, deposes and says: That he, the said Robert Dunlap, 
is president of the corporation of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited; 
that he, the said Herman E. Kleber, is treasurer thereof; that the 


| PEE Dy GURTAMIOIG. 0.0 oscrcccdsccccccccsiccccdsvscccccconsssonee 


statements contained in the said report are true to the best of his | 


knowledge, information and belief. 
Severally sworn to before me this 
5th day of January, 1897, 
WILLIAM B. EWING. 


ROBERT DUNLAP. 
HERMAN E. KLEBER. | 


Any financier who examines this statement and 
who understands what is meant by good will, lease 
and contracts must at once strike out the $80,000 | 
The company has no property of any con- 
Its capital stock was formed out of its 
mark the differ- | 
ence, for capital stock is a liability. The liabilities | 
of the company, therefore, amounted on January 1 to | 
$595,000 and the assets to very little, if anything. 


assets. 


sequence. 
creditors, not out of its debtors, and 


Since then the company has lost a great deal of 
money. 

It is therefore financially out of the question. But 
it is by no means a worse example of its class than 
its predecessors; it is only a difference in degree; 
this last gamble is merely a bigger one than the 
former grand opera gambles. 

Maretzek’s gamble in the fifties and early sixties 
was a small gamble, and ended like such gambles do, 
and from that date down to 1897 it is the same old 
story of gamble, of entering upon operatic schemes 
without capital and merely with the hope that the 
cards will fall luckily and with no substantial, com- 
mercial or financial reason for existence. 

How can the gamble succeed? See this: 


COMPARATIVE SCALE. 
Per NIGHT. 
(LATEST REVISION. ) 


New York 
and Chicago. Paris. 
NM IN 5 5. b sc dede adcnebneen $3,000 $200 
SL NEE, diss -b-c'0'a awoke wee da baa 2,000 80 
BR 5 Bao a yn'ircee & a iaebiedreidn bistuns os eatin 1,600 200 
Se edd 5 aa oi bile sae oasdipesout 1,500 200 
PSR itt whatencesseiadeaaeete 750 100 
Bayreuth. 
RA SNS c oc cosas sees cele pees 1,000 100 


(She demanded $1,600 a night with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago. ) 

Is there any hope whatever for the stupid gambler 
who puts his money on this combination? Is he not 
doomed to go to the poorhouse unless some kind 
friends get up a benefit for him, and thereby stamp 
him as a public nuisance ? 

Who is the man of position, of prominence in 
society, or in the worlds of commerce or finance— 
who, in the face of the above scale and the past 
history of the fraud upon the American people, 
would have the temerity to associate his name with 
the game—for that is all itis? Not one decent man 
will do it; everyone shrinks from it. Why? Be- 
cause it is a process of gambling; it is not a specu- 
lation, for the best men will risk or venture in a 
speculative movement, from which we cannot con- 
clude that they are gamblers. 

And what makes of opera in America a gamble? 
The high salary crime. If we could put grand 
opera in the hands of competent business men whose 
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| institution. 


f | and women of public spirit, lovers of music and friends of the 





capital is interested or who would represent capital 
they would not gamble, but instead would put the 
institution on a sound business basis, and that would 
preclude these fictitious salaries, with their inside 
commission thievery and the resulting intrigues, 
counter intrigues and manipulations. But as it is 
now constituted it is a huge gambling fraud upon our 
people, choking off the budding American musical 
genius and substituting for it the willing foreign tool 
and accomplice, whose aqnly interest it is to aid the 
gamblers in robbing the public. 





A BRIGHT PROSPECT. 
AST week’s issue of this paper published the 
information on the total deficit of the orchestral 
concerts under Theodore Thomas in Chicago, giving 
the sum as $230,000. We reprint herewith the de- 
tailed report of the trustees: 


Re EE knitcdorsectanctiequetersedsssoueocaneda $53,907.99 
PEE Wey GOMTRNIEG sos cc vec cccccccccccccsscccvesseccocesssecoes 49,000.00 


ES nicécccddorrevernveeend 
Loss second season, 1892-3 





$56,289.17 
49,000.00 


LCs cencudiVnbues Menudnd xentundeoessulvertenees 


$7,289.17 
48,972.21 


I ncnn 4 -Girnneas secentensieer ee d<dnevnnonte 
a ass ec tnckd st cnbskstasesaccesovevescsnee 





PR Br IIE, oven vccccccspesscoeticcsssccce $49,000.00 

Paid by guarantors, extra subscription........... 7,261.38—- 
I I oe donc inn dn vo tetpacesdtoooesebansou 
Uncollectable accounts charged off 


56,261.38 
34,474.02 
1,436.80 
$35,910.82 
30,850.00 


$5,060.82 


27,159.73 


Carried forward 





eee ee G32,220.55 
23,700.00 





Carried forward $8,520.55 

It will be seen that each year hitherto the loss has been reduced, 
yet nevertheless the orchestra commenced the current season 
(1896-97) over $8,500 in debt, and it is evident that the acute business 
depression of the last few months will result in a loss at least as 
great as last year’s ($27,000), against which governing members have 
pledged about $23,000. By the end of the season, therefore, the asso- 
ciation will owe upward of $13,000, a debt dangerous to the life of the 


The trustees believe that there are in Chicago many hundred men 


orchestra who need but the knowledge of the emergency and the 
opportunity of meeting it to prove their interest and give their 
powerful support. To all such the trustees confidently appeal for 
aid in one or more of the following ways, viz.: 

By their subscriptions to and presence at the promenade concert. 

By season subscriptions to the concerts next year. 

By becoming governing members of the association. 


If Mr. Thomas takes good care of his health, of 
which there can be little doubt, he will soon get his 
concerts down to a paying basis. Say in ten years. 
But he cannot hope to do this in a score of years if 
he continues to depreciate his orchestral material. 
The Thomas orchestra has retrograted very much 
within recent times, and is by no means as vigorous 
and healthy asit was during the World’s Fair, nor 
has it any esprit du corps, such as stimulates the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Besides this Thomas is, musically speaking, a vale- 
tudinarian, a condition inseparable from old age, 
particularly when it is allied to unfathomable ob- 
stancy and obtuseness. Some other remarkable men 
have been afflicted similarly, but in the case of a 
musical director the injury is usually permanent, 
and frequently affects a generation through its 
blighting influences. There is to-day no conductor 
in America who deserves the title ‘‘human metro- 
nome” more aptly than Thomas, and the onus at- 
tached to it is minimized simply because the country 
owes so much to him for his early labors in behalf of 
good music. After all, to be called ‘*human 
metronome” is not a reflection upon either intelli- 
gence or ability. 


a 





Winthrop, S. C., Concert.—A concert was given by 
pupils of the Winthrop (S. C.) Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, on March 26, which proved a most creditable affair 
both to pupils and instructors. The program was divided 
between the piano and voice. Miss Georgietta Steedly, a 
young pianist, played exceptionally well. 


Musical Services at Holyoke.—Some good musical 
services have been held recently at the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Holyoke, Mass., Rev. E. A. Reed, D. D., 
pastor. On Sunday, March 28, there was an excellent pro- 
gram arranged to the service by the choir and congregation, 
and on Sunday, April 2, the 182d organ recital by Mr. Wm. 
C. Hammond, assisted by the choir, was a very interesting 
performance. 





| quisitely under control. 
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Jacoby in Canada. 


F Nar the Montreal papers give glowing accounts 

of the success of Mrs, Josephine S. Jacoby, the con- 
tralto of this city, at the Philharmonic Society's concerts 
last week. The programs included important works of 
Massenet and Max Bruch, besides the ninth symphony, 
and Mrs. Jacoby made a very decided and impressive sen- 
sation. We gather this from the following: 

The Philharmonic this year has been particularly happy in the 
selection of soloists. Mrs. Josephine Jacoby has a phenomenally rich 
contralto voice, of great range, good in all registers, mellow and ex- 
Her triumph was pronounced ; she held her 
audience as if by magic and the glorious tones that welled up from 
her throat reminded one of Shelley's lines to the lark; her notes came 
with such ease and fluency that they might easily be construed into 
“profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” She is a fine dramatic 
singer and her rendition of the music of the Priestess was poetically 
conceived.—Montreal Gazette, April 8. 

Mrs. Jacoby undeniably carried off the honors of the vocal num- 
bers, her magnificent contralto voice being heard to advantage in 
three songs by MacDowell. She sang a pretty ballad as an encore, 
which was even more acceptable.—Montrea/l Gazette, April o. 

Mrs. Jacoby, as the Priestess, evoked the enthusiasm and applause 
of the audience. She possesses a contralto of great power and 
range, which she employed with sure artistic judgment, conveying 
the idea of a certain reserve which might be drawn upon at will. It 
was, however, in the upper register that Miss Jacoby disclosed a 
sweetness and purity of timbre which gave a new insight into the 
possibilities of the contralto. Finally, she sang with ease, culture 
and the calm sense of strength and surety which an anxious audi- 
ence finds a great solace.—Montreal Daily Witness, April 8 


As for the soloist, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby was given the some- 
what thankless part of the ¢rzesfess (contralto). 
very difficult, and does not show for the art it requires. 
that the word magnificent can be applied to a voice without a certain 
element of exaggeration, but it can legitimately be applied to hers 
—Montreal Herald, April 8 


It is a part that is 
It is seldom 


The individual honors of the evening were, however, undoubtedly 
won by the contralto, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, whose pure un- 
affected phrasing and clean enunciation, united to a voice admirable 
in its entire range, gave immense pleasure. Her highly dramatic 
rendering of the battle scene procured for her a perfect storm of 
applause.— Montreal Daily Star. 


Mrs. Jacoby increased the favorable impression of the previous 
evening and was very warmly applauded 


**2* 


A great many in the audience had already had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby on Wednesday evening. However, her 
work at the two concerts is so entirely different that it is necessary 
to mention the success she also achieved in three quaint little songs, 
sung in Montreal so recently by Max Heinrich. Of the three, Clover, 
The Beaming Eyes, The Bluebell, the last was perhaps the most 
charming. In response to responded 
Dreaming. Miss Jacoby’s voice, a ric lends itself equally 
to oratorio or chamber music.—Mon(real Daily Star, April 9 


several encores she with 


h contralto 


Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby as Martha sang magnificently. There is 
something splendidly fresh and young in her voice, which is 
on the threshold only of its career, and her absolute ease of produc- 
tion and artistic style make her really a commanding vocalist. She 
has surely a brilliant future before her, for contraltos of first-class 


are rare on this continent eee 


as yet 


ballads, in which her voice 


Mrs 
sounded pure and fresh 


Jacoby was charming in four 
Montreal Herald, April 9 
Mrs. Jacoby's singing caught the popular mind, and she was loudly 


applauded.— Montreal Daily Witness, April g 


Chas. Herbert Clarke.—This well-known tenor has been 
selected as conductor of the Orpheus Choral Society of 
Woodbridge, N. J. 

Mrs. Lewis W. Armstrong, Voice Specialist.—Mrs 
Armstrong has two classes in sight reading, both of whom 
are rapidly becoming proficient. Her course embraces 
special instruction in the management of the breath, a 
thorough training in rhythm, phrasing, scale progression, 
four voiced harmony and every detail incident to finished 
sight reading, and each class, when full, contains twelve 
members. 

Another Lambert Pupil.— Miss Gussie Zuckerman 
played in a concert at Stamford, Conn., March 30, her num- 


bers being: 
ht inns Soade cbapesedeeeensedsh $onusseerersedbdsashseanes Jensen 
PEE occ cc cscccdecccocescocecocrscesvecésocesentacdepneroones Hiller 


Gussie Zuckerman 


Impromptu 

Miss Gussie is only ten years of age, and has studied 
with Mr. Lambert only one season; she is a remarkably 
gifted child. Some time ago she improvised for Dr. 
Dvorak, who encouraged her to a musical career. 

Albert Gerard-Thiers’ Cantata Club.—This 
known tenor and conductor of the Cantata Club, composed 
of some sixty of Brooklyn’s best female voices, announces 
the next concert for April 20, when Reinecke’s graceful 
work the Enchanted Swans, for women’s voices, ’cello, 
French horns, harp and piano, with Miss Clarisse Yvell, 
soprano; Mrs. Saint Anna Webber, alto, and Miss Harriet 
Lucy Boice, reader, will be given, young Arthur Hoch- 
mann, the pianist, also assisting. Mr. Thiers has decided 
not to go to Richfield Springs this summer, as has been his 
wont, but is instead seriously considering a proposition 
from leading music folk of Grand Rapids, Mich., to spend 
the summer there. Mrs. Louise Gérard Thiers, who is still 
in Paris, studying, expects tocome over the latter part of 
the summer. 
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tone will be heard again on April 20 next at the Knapp 
Mansion in Brooklyn in the recital with Mrs. Katherine 
Bloodgood. 

Last Clarke Historical Lecture.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, April 7, Dr. H. A. Clarke, of the Broad Street Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia, delivered before the 
pupils and friends of that institution the last in a course of 
six historical and analytical lectures on music The 
lecture, the subject of which was Modern Music-Rhythm 
Melody, was illustrated by selections for piano, organ and 
strings, Dr. Clarke being assisted by Mr. Orem, Mr 
Combs, Master Witzman and Master De Angeli. 

William H. Barber’s Lenten Musicales.—The fourth 


Manuscript Society Dinner.—This pleasant annual | and last of the series occurred at the Hotel Majestic last 
event occurs on Thursday evening, April 29, at the Hotel | Monday, the favorite baritone Francis Fischer Powers be- 


St. Denis, Broadway and Eleventh street. 
Kate Perey Douglas’ Fall Concerts.— Miss Kate 


Percy Douglas begs to announce that she will inaugurate a 


series of ballad concerts at popular prices in the early 
autumn, assisted by eminent artists. 

The first concert will be given in October, of which full 
particulars will be duly announced 


ing the other artist. They have been well patronized, 
prominent among the society people present being Mrs. A 
J. Adams, Mrs. A. L. Barber, Mrs. P. H. Butler, Mrs. T. 


A. Carroll, Mrs. James Converse, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 


Miss Rosalind Cabin, a Powers Pupil.—At the musi- 


cale given by Mrs. Lent at her residence on West Eighty-first 
street, on Wednesday evening last, Miss Rosalinde Cabin, 
a singer of great promise and a pupil of Francis Fischer 
Powers, created a furore by her beautiful rendering of the 
cavatina from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba, Franz’s Slumber 
Song and Thomé’s Bolero. 

George Fleming, Baritone.—This young man, whose 
whole voice and bearing at once suggest that great favorite, 
George W. Fergusson, sang recently at the Kane Lodge 
reception and concert, choosing the Pagliacci prologue for 
his number. It was the verdict of the evening that Mrs. 
McCormick's (a William F. Sheehan pupil) and his were the 
events of the occasion. He is steadily advancing as an artist. 

Schoenefeld.— Under the auspices of the Chicago Misi- 
cal College there was recently produced by pupils, assisted 
by Catherine Hall, violinist, and Ida Linn, soprano, a very 
unique entertainment. The concert was given in Hindel 
Hall, in Chicago, and consisted of a variety of original 
compositions by Henry Schoenefeld, well known as one of 
our native composers, and at present the teacher of com- 
position for the prosperous institution named 

The Bruno S. Huhn Concert.—Mr. S. B. Mills’ first 
appearance in some time will be at this concert, Steinway 
Hall, April 22, at 8 o'clock, when he will play a piano duo 
with Mr. Huhn, and also assist in the andante and polo- 
naise, op. 22, by Chopin. Mr. Huhn’s solo pieces will be by 
Borowski, Moszkowski, Godard and Chopin, and the other 
artists are Mrs. Bloodgood, Mr. Leland H. Langley, bari- 
tone; Mr. Carl Krill, violin, and Mr. Emilio Agramonte, 
accompanist. 

Herbert Witherspoon, Bass Soloist.—Miss Frances 


Ogden Jones, of Park avenue, gave a musicale and recep- | 


tion last Thursday evening at which this fine bass singer 
appeared. On Good Friday he sings Haydn’s Holy Pas- 
sion at St. Michael's Church, Amsterdam avenue and 
Ninety-ninth street, Mr. Robert J. Winterbottom, organist- 
director. Last Sunday evening he sang Stainer’s The 
Crucifixion at Ansonia, Conn. Busy days for this young 
singer. 

Hahnemann Hospital Benefit Concert.—Friday even- 
ing, April 23, at the New York College of Music Hall (Alex- 
ander Lambert), 128 East Fifty-eighth street is the time 
and place fixed for this concert, which is under the man- 
agement of Mr. F. W. Riesberg, with the following roster 
of artists: Miss Julia May, alto; Mrs. Mercédes Leigh, 
character impersonator; Signor Arturo Nutini, the blind 
Italian pianist; Franz Kaltenborn, violinist; Herman 
Beyer-Hané, 'cellist; Dr. Fred Gillett, bass; A. Montinelli, 


mandolin. } 
| 


Mr. Victor Baillard, Baritone.—Mr. Victor Baillard, 
of whom favorable mention was made in Tue Musica. 
Courikr a few weeks ago, is again to the fore, having car- | 
ried off the lion’s share of the honors accorded the artists in | 
Melusina, which was given in Yonkers on Thursday even- | 
ing last. Mr. Baillard’s singing suggests that of his | 
teacher, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, and his splendid bari- | 





| 
| 
} 
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Mrs. G. J. Gould, Mrs. Henry Gribble, Mrs. Richard Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Charles I. Hudson, Mrs. J. McIlvaine, Mrs 
Kingdon, Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. E. C. Lore, Mrs. 
C. B. Mitchell, Mrs. J. Hampton Robb, Mrs. N. Thayer 
Robb, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. G. Schroeder, Mrs. H 
Van Sinderen, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. William Sturgis, 
Mrs. Henry Villard. 

| Burmeister’s Orchestration and Paderewski.—Mr. 
| Richard Burmeister received from London, England, a 
| program book of the sixteenth Crystal Palace symphony 
concert on March 20, on which date Paderewski played 
| the Chopin concerto in F minor, using Burmeister’s orches- 
tration to it. By a coincidence Mr. Burmeister played the 
same concerto on the same evening in Boston, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Paur. Mr. Burmeister 
| returned to Baltimore from another concert trip to New 


| York and Philadelphia, where he gave recitals before 


crowded audiences. 

American Composers’ Song Recital.—Miss Kate Percy 
| Douglas, soprano; Mr. William C. Carl, organist; Miss 
May Brown, violinist; Mr. Hans Kronold, 'cellist, and Mrs. | 
Florence Buckingham Joyce, accompanist, are associated | 
in this concert, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, Friday 
afternoon, April 23, at 3 o’clock. Miss Douglas has in her 
three recitals sung songs by /Airty-seven separate com- 


posers, who for this recital are Camp, Weil, Collins, C. K. | 


Rogers, Hawley, Coombs, Dressler, Claassen, Pitman, 
Gilden, Beach, Marzo, Bartlett, Koemmenich, Lynes, Buck, 
Shelley, Foote, Paine. 

Albert Lockwood, Pianist.—Mr 
New York appearance will be as soloist at the Musurgia 
Society's concert (Frank Damrosch conductor) in Carnegie 
Hall, April 20 
strengthens ‘his hold on our public, for he is a pianist of 


Lockwood's next 


Each appearance of this young pianist 


most unusual attainments. 


Ragna Linne’s Success in Decorah, lowa.—This 
artist earned the following recently 


Weather and a strong counter attraction did not prevent an 
audience of fair proportions from assembling at the Grand last 
Saturday evening, to listen to the song recital by Mme. Ragna 
Linné. To say that she is a splendid singer only expresses her 
ability in mild terms. She has a commanding presence upon the 
stage, and when the music flows from her throat one is impressed 
with the fact that she has a voice of unusual range for a soprano, 
coup’ed with ability to use it so that her audience might well believe 
she could reach both higher and lower tones than her selections re 
quire with ease. It is a voice of great power and delicious sweetness 
and she enters into the rendition of a song with that dramatic spirit 
and facial expression which carries to the listener the very meaning 


»f the words, though they be in a foreign tongue. It scarcely need 






be said that the audience was enr tured with her singing. So de- 
1 in their seats after the closing 


The Decorah Republican 


lighted werethey that they remai 
number and demanded yet another song 


April 8, 1897 

Carmela Cosenza’s Concert.—Miss Carmela Cosenza 
has chosen the following solo pieces for her concert in 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hali on April 21. 
Sonata, op. 2, N« Beethoven 
Hark, Hark, the Lark Schubert-Liszt 
Impromptu, op. 9%, No. 4 Schubert 
Impromptu, op. 3 
Etudes, op 





Chopin 
Berceuse, op. 57 ei 
Valse brillante, op. 34, No. 1 





Pezzo Fantast p. 4, No. 2 Martucci 
I 

Barcarolle, op. 3, No. 1 Rubinstein 

Campanella Paganini-Liszt 


Here is a list of the patronesses, all of whom are interested 
in the success of this concert and in this young girl's future 
Her Excellency the Ambassadress of Italy, Baroness Fava; 
Mrs. R. Abbe, Mrs. George Bliss, Countess di Brazza 
Savorgnan, Miss Breese, Miss J. Bigelow, Miss M. B. Cal- 
lender, Mrs. Jacob B. Carpenter, Countess L. P. di Cesnola, 
Mrs. Dunlap—Hopkins, Miss Marion M. Kemp, Mrs. Seth 
Park, Mrs. Geo. 
Rutledge Preston, Miss Preston, Mrs. Charles Stickney, 
Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mrs. Teall, Mrs. J. Tuckerman Tower, 
Mrs. J. Townsend, Miss M. Townsend, Mrs. F. S. Wither- 
bee. Miss Cosenza, who is a pupil of Miss Wheelwright, 


Low, Countess G. Naselli, Mrs. Trenor L 


will have the assistance of Miss Sally Akers and Miss Jen- 


| nie Dutton, sopranos, and Mr. Emil de Gorgoza, baritone. 


Burmeister in Boston.—These are the press notices of 
Richard Burmeister’s latest performance of the Chopin F 
minor concerto in Boston. Mr. Burmeister’s performance 
of this particular work, which he has made triply his own by 
his enlarged orchestration, finely supplied cadenza and sup- 
plementary exquisite ideas of interpretation is fast becom- 
ing a matter of history. 
the 


concerto was exceedingly 


Mr. B 
thoughtfu 
and in a style free from affectation and with artistic purity of taste 


ster's performance of 





smooth and brilliant. He played without seeming effort, 


His technic responded freely and charmingly to the demands made 
th of the effort recived a cordial recognition in 


Sunday Herald, 


on it The hi 





long continu ts and four irresistible recall 


March 2 

The soloist, Mr. Richard Burmeister, is also not a novice to Boston 
audiences, and demonstrated anew thg strong hold he has on their 
affection, for round after round of applause compelled him to bow 
deserved tribute for his masterly execution 
Boston Post, March 2: 


again and again,a well 
of Chopin's piano concerto No. 2in F minor 


Mr. Burmeister’s orchestration was masterly His cadenza, too, is 


musicianly in a high degree and 


Advertiser, March 22 


deserves its meed of praise.—Daztt/y 


Mr. Burmeister’s orchestration for the Chopin concerto sounds 
somewhat strange to those accustomed to the lighter scoring of the 
original work. The new writing is skillfully arranged and propor 


tioned. 


The orchestral work was very commendable, and Mr. Burmeister 


sustained his portion of the performance in a manner that won many 


plaudits. The introductory movement was played with authority, 


and in the brilliant passages succeeding the pianist gave the embel- 


j 


| ly and with apparent ease 


lishments gracefully, d 
Inthe climax of the second part of the movement the piano work 


elicate 


| glowed brilliantly against the more sonorous working out by the 
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| 
| 
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orchestra, and the finale was also admirable for its vivid interpreta- 
tion. The swing of the chief theme in the second movement was 
notably Chopinesque, and in the beautiful intermezzo the melody 
was charmingly sustained. The feature of the closing movement 
was the so-called waltz, which Mr. Burmeister gave with splendid 
effect. Mr. Burmeister’s chord runs were as smoothly and rapidly 


performed as one could wish, and his whole interpretation was that | 


of a gifted pianist heartily in spirit with the composer's ideas. The 
pianist was rapturousiy recalied at the close of his performance.— 
Sunday Globe, March 21. 

Mr. Burmeister played the concerto with fluent, facile, sure technic, 
and with a beauty of tone and touch that was a constant charm to 
the ear. His phrasing was constantly artistic and graceful, his feel- 
ing warm and steadily musical.—7ranscript, March 22. 

French Critic on Dina Beumer.—‘‘If artists always 
sang as does Mme. Dina Beumer,” says the critic, ‘‘a 


singer who does not seek for effects as do so many vocalists 


in opposition to the composer’s ideal and the surrounding 
support, I should modify my views. Dina Beumer in her 


restrained artistic embodiment strikes me as perfection | 


itself.” 
War Over the Gallant and Gay.—Mr. Rudolph Aron- 
son sold the rights of his Gallant and Gay two-step to C. 


Ditson & Co., and the orchestra and band rights for this | 
country to Carl Fisher, and thereupon disposed of the | 


English rights for orchestra and band to Boosey & Co., 
London. 
English orchestra and band rights to Lafleur & Son, Lon- 
don, and that firm intends to restrain Boosey & Co. from 
publishing same. There are now three distinct band and | 
orchestra publications of this two-step, and the impending | 
lawsuits and injunctions will not tend to make matters as 
‘gallant and gay” as might be desired. 

The Opera.—Mr. Maurice Grau gives a supplementary 
week of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House and it 
began last Monday night with Faust—Clementine De Vere 
and Mantelli, the Messrs. de Reszké and Lassalle sang; 
Wednesday, Siegfried, Mesdames Litvinne, Olitzka and 
Traubmann, the Messrs. de Reszké, Hubbenet, Bispham 
and Viviani; Thursday, Carmen, Mesdames Calvé and De 
Vere, Messrs. Salignac and Lassalle; Saturday afternoon, 
Faust, with the same cast as on Monday night, and Satur- 
day evening, Romeo et Juliette, at popular prices. The pro- 
gram for the farewell performance and testimonial to Miss 
Kitty Abbey, April 20, will be as follows: The third act of 
Romeo et Juliette, with Messrs. Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké, Bars and Campanari, Miles. Bauermeister, Belina 
and Miss Marie Engle, to be followed by the second act of 
Carmen, with Calvé, MM. Salignac, De Vries and 
Lassalle. This will be succeeded by the third act of Le Cid, 
with Mesdames Litvinne, Clementine De Vere, MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké and M. Bars, and the entertain- 
ment will conclude with the prison scene from Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele, in which Calvé, Signor Cremonini and M. Plangon 
will take part. 

Death of Mr. Bird.—Horace G. Bird, composer, organ- 
ist, singer and choir conductor, died on Wednesday at his 
home in Chicago. Mr. Bird induced Patti to go to Chicago 
the first time, led the music in the Wigwam when Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for the presidency, and organized 
the Musical Union, the first in the history of Chicago. At 
the dedication of the Bunker Hill monument in Boston Mr. 
Bird sang the solo part in the dedication song. He was 
born in Watertown, Mass., sixty-seven years ago, and lived 
in Boston before going to Chicago. 


The Lehmann Recital.—Lilli Lehmann gave a fare- 
well song recital at the Waldorf last Wednesday evening. 
She sang songs by Franz, Schubert and Beethoven, and 
sang them badly. But she made some money, so her great 
artistic soul was satisfied. She sailed last Thursday with 
her pupil, Paul Kalisch. She will return next season if she 
gets an offer. 


New York Ladies’ Trio.—The New York Ladies’ Trio 
played with its usual intelligence and finish at the private 
meeting of the New York Manuscript Society on the 3d 
inst., and again at the Sorosis meeting at the Waldorf on 
the 5th. At the Sorosis meeting Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 
the first violin of the New York Ladies’ Trio, and one of 
our most accomplished violin soloists, played some solos 
with excellent effect. 


It seems now that Ditson & Co. disposed of the | 
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singing of Mrs. Elizabeth Arrighi, of New York. Mrs. 
Arrighi has a fine dramatic soprano voice which, it is 
| evident, has been handled by Katharine Evans von Klen- 
| ner with this eminent teacher’s usual skill and tactful 
| judgment. 

The Westfield Leader says: ‘‘ The singing of Come Unto 
Me, by Leslie, and the solos in Farmer's Mass, by Mrs. 
| Arrighi, aroused the enthusiasm of the listeners, and under 

other circumstances would have called forth thunderous 
| applause.” 

Good praise this for Von Klenner and her pupil. 


Abbie Clarkson Totten. 
R. CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN is the 
voice instructor to whom this brilliant young singer 
owes most of her vocal facility, although she has also 
studied with Maretzek. She has a compass of over two 














Photo by Robinson, New York. 
ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN. 


songs in which she particularly excels are: 


BCE LOS (PACER), CRISS SOME... cc ccccevisicccccccccsccccsccoces Arditi 
eo es os pu danarasesdouenesiedesed Lottie B. Fort 
Life’s Merry Morn, concert waltz.............csssesees Eben H. Bailey 
Take My Life, O God (sacred).............0.ceesecccceseeess Checker 


Her personal appearance is most prepossessing, and she 
has a brilliant future in store; the fair songstress belongs 
tothe Totten family. of Tottenville, Staten Island. Miss 
Totten is available for a church position. 

Appended is one of her press notices: 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, the popular soprano, whose name so fre- 
quently appears as an attraction upon choir and concert programs, 


cess to large audiences at the Academy of Music and other places: 
and her engagements for concerts, musicales and special occasions 
are increasing. She began her musical career at an early age. Pos- 
sessing natural talent and the gift of a fine voice, she soon achieved 
success, and these stimulated her to earnest study under some of the 
best teachers. 

She enunciates perfectly and sings with much expression, having 
her voice under perfect control, and possesses unusual gifts as a 
soloist. Her personal appearance and charming manner always 
make her popular with her audiences.— New York Press. 


Tonkunstler-Versammiung.—The meeting of the Ton- 
kiinstler willthis year take place at Mannheim, from May 
27 to Junel. There will be three orchestral and three 
chamber music concerts, in addition to one devoted exclu- 
sively to the works of Brahms. On the day preceding the 





Another Von Klenner Pupil.—At the special musical 
service held on Sunday evening, the 3d inst., in the West- 
field Congregational Church the particular feature was the 


meeting, May 26, there will be a performance of Eugen 
d’Albert’s Gernot, and on the day after the meeting one of 
Weingartner’s Genesius, both conducted by the composers. 


and a half octaves, from low G to high D. Among the | 


has made New York her home. She has been singing with great suc- | 


Violin Department of the New York College 
of Music. 


HE New York College of Music has during the 
last five or six years turned out such a remarkable 
array of pianists that we fear the fact is often lost sight of 
that music in all its many branches is thoroughly taught at 
the college by the most eminent instructors obtainable. 
Take the violin department, for example. At its head 
stands Mr. Henry Lambert, a pupil of Vieuxtemps, and 
himself an excellent violinst. Mr. Lambert teaches ex- 
clusively at the college, and for the last ten years has 
devoted all his energies to bringing his department up to 
the high standard of the piano department. That he has 
succeeded is evidenced by the fact of the many violin pupils 
who now occupy prominent positions in the orchestra and 
on the concert stage. The vocal department is equally 
well represented by a faculty composed of such excellent 
singing masters as Hans Yung, Mmes. Wizjak-Nicolesco, 
de Rigaud, Grau-Maier, &c. At the head of the ‘cello 
department stands the well-known ‘cellist, Hans Kronold. 


Carr with Sousa.—Mr. Carr, the basso, has been en- 
gaged to sing with Sousa on April 18, at the Broadway 
Theatre. 


Campanari for Berlin.—Campanari has closed by cable 
a contract with the Royal Opera House in Berlin to sing 
during August and September in leading baritone réles. 


Carl E. Dufft’s Latest Notices.— 

The bass-baritone of the quartet, Dr. Carl Dufft, was a favorite 
with the audience from the start. His voice is flexible, resonant, 
readily controlled and sympathetic. He excels in the rendition of 
high-class ballads, although his severer attempts, such as the Gounod 
aria She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, from the Queen of Sheba, was 
extremely well done. After the Schumann songs—Lotus Flower 
and The Two Grenadiers—he was recalled with great enthusiasm 
Elmira Daily Advertiser, April 3 


Dr. Dufft was among friends. He has a strong, dramatic basso, 
which thrills the listener and makes him oblivious to all save the 
wonderful tones.— Warren Democrat, April 


Dr. Dufft has few equals in America with that rich, sympathetic 
voice of his, with its wide compass and varied tone qualities. He 
found in the Grenadier song by Schumann all the dramatic spirit so 


well suited to his style, and in the Du Bist Wie Eine Blume encore 





showed the latent tenderness and finesse in his musical make-up 


Williamsport Sun, April 5 

Ercole Ereolini’s Conecert.—Ercole Ercolini’s concert 
took place Saturday evening in the New York College Hall, 
with the following program 


Romanza (from Carmen) Bizet 
Signor Ercol 

4_rceuse... Wagner 

Serenade . ; , Gounod 

Miss Seebold 

Pa tedvcnuseceiadi’ R . Thalberg 
Signor de Maccl 

Aria (from Giaconda) ‘ Ponchielli 
Madame Yebba 

Grand duo (from Afda) ‘ Verdi 

Miss Seebold and Signor Ercolin 
Ballata (in G minor).... j Chopin 


Signor de Macchi 

Po nccciccntisves eeteseocces 

(Finale from new opera, Andrea Chenier.) 
Madame Yebba and Signor Ercolini 


Giordane 


Clary in Elmira.— 

Miss Clary possesses a grand organ, and the comparatively small 
dimensions of the hall were too limited for its volume. Itis under 
admirable control, however, and shows intelligent guidance. The 
gem of the evening was Miss Clary’s last solo, The Lost Chord, by 
Sullivan. This was truly magnificent and the real music lover who 
missed it let pass an opportunity which he could ill afford to lose. In 
it there were power and pathos, sublimity and sympathy—in short, 
an unusually complete appreciation and an unusual ability to give 
that appreciation full illustration. Though the artist seemed loth to 
sing again, the enthusiasm of her audience compelled her to do so 
Her work in the quartet was admirably done and her duet with the 
soprano, Miss Hilke—Quis est Homo, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
was superb.—Zimira Daily Advertiser, April 2 

It is a sure thing that those who heard Miss Clary will never miss 
another opportunity to hear her. Her voice is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. The purest contralto at all points of the register, sweeter 
thanthe AZolian harp in pianissimo passages, and in heavy crescendo 
Library Hall is far too small to afford freedom to the rich volume of 
tone.— Warren Democrat, April 7 

Miss Clary’s voice is the da gamba stop of the organ, so rich and 
full is it, and with such a deep resonance in all positions in its broad 
compass. Her singing reached its climax in the Easter Hosanna 
song, which was exalted and impressive in spirit and religious ardor’ 

Williamsport Sun, April 5. 
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Detroit Again! 


| SEE with satisfaction that despite the miserable 

failure attend‘ng Carrefio’s concert in February, Man- 
ager Fred. L. Abel has assumed the responsibility of Sieve- 
king’s appearance on the 20th of this month. Detroit 
audiences are the most fickle, unstable, I have ever en- 
countered. ‘‘ Absolutely unreliable,” I should label them 

Carrefio was supposed to hold a warm place in the hearts 
of our people, and I supposed that for once there would be 
a grand rush for seats. The so-called Auditorium is at its 
best a bare and barren place, barny and altogether impos- 
sible, but lose 600 persons in its vastness, and its aspect and 
theirs is a pitifully forlorn one. Poor Carrefio! with her 
love for the beautiful and her intuitive longing for artistic 
surroundings. 

She had wild success, however, and enthusiasm waxed so 
hot and abnormal] that F. J. Schwankorsky has booked her 
for a reappearance on April 22. 

Detroit's citizens owe Carrefio retribution for the im- 
promptu reception forced upon her at the close of the con- 
cert. There was a frantic break for the dressing room, 
and the audience literally streamed in one door and out the 
other. The artist is so charming and tactful that she 
apparently enjoyed the situation. She certainly yielded 
most gracefully to the inevitable. It was an extraordinary 
demonstration for we sedate, conventional beings 

Carrefio is one of my weaknesses. The English language 
seems inadequate when I enter upon the territory of he 
pianistic achievements. She was aided on this occasion by 
one of the most magnificent instruments I have ever heard 
a new scale Knabe—and the vast Auditorium fairly vibrated 
with the volume of tone produced. The singing, bell-like 
quality was particularly delicious 

The program was the conventional one—Beethoven 
Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, Schumann, Schubert-Tausig, Paga- 
nini-Liszt, recalls without number and encores galore. Ap- 
plause was so frantic from the beginning that I groaned 
audibly in anticipation of the likely inertia of the audience 
toward the close. But Carrefio, artist like, sustained and 
quickened the interest. Were there ever greater climaxes! 
She builds them up, Eiffel towers of strength and impress- 
iveness! It was glorious! When I hear Carrefio I lose the 
world and everyone init. I lose the very sensation of liv- 
ing, the consciousness of it all. She is so human, so mag- 
nificently, gloriously human! 

As regards Sieveking, prospects seem brightenough. You 
know, or perhaps you don't, that he scored in this city one 
of his first successes He was comparatively unknown 
when he played the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns ; his fame 
had not preceded him Sut his merits were recognized, 
nevertheless, and duly eulogized in the local papers, and 
t j 


since then, his ability being so generally admitted, we take 


great pride in the sagacity and judgment of a certain 





Critic and consequently a personal interest in Sieveking 


inter three delightful piano 





N. J. Corey has given this \ 
recitals with analytical remarks, which have been thoroughly 
enjoyed by a select and cultured few. The several evenings 
were devoted to the compositions of Howard Brockway, 
MacDowell and Liszt. I was unfortunate enough to miss 
two through concert engagements out of town. I heard 
the MacDowell sonata Eroica and the prelude and inter- 
mezzo from his first suite. Mr. Corey spoke of the com- 
1e of Mr 


Corey. His remarks were scholarly, classic, inclusive and 





poser asa ‘‘musician-poet.” I could say the sz 
concentrating. I could not write of his playing because my 
mind was so centred on the musical translation of the 
Arthur Idylls. 
accomplish, so he will surely forgive me when I frankly 


I think it was what Mr. Corey wished to 


@onfess that of the pianist there occurs to me nothing 
tangibletoremark. The evening wasa delightfully improv 
ing one, and wisdom, knowledge or intellectual develop 
ment seldom come my way in so tempting a form 

The Tuesday Musicale, our gilded musical society, has 
given a number of recitals this winter. In sending me my 
tickets the secretary furnished me with the information 


that criticism was not permitted. I, for one, would never 


be ternpted to indulge in anything of the kind. If the work 
be bad, as the work of an amateur it is of course condoned, 
and if it be good—well, press recognition should be the ex- 
clusive privilege, right of those who acknowledge music 
as an aim, an ambition, a profession—not the privilege of 
those who make the subtle, delicate but strong distinction 
between the artist and the woman who dabbles in music, 
adores music, and is devoted heart and soul to it, ‘‘ but only 
of course for pleasure.” However, there are some very 
substantial amateurs—society women who are excellent 
musicians, who recognize in artists men and women of in- 
tellect, who appreciate the best in art, and in every way 
aid and encourage its advancement. 

Dear me, how shall I treat of the Symphony Orchestra? 
I am awfully glad we have it; we need it, and how it does 
need us! You see, there is an absolute lack of funds 


Kalsow, the manager, works unceasingly, devotedly for 





what there may be in it, and goodness knows he is scantily 


|} enough renumerated! But financially the orchestra is in 


an awful condition. Some instruments are lacking, many 


are weak in number, there isn’t money enough for sufficient 


rehearsing; the responsibility is shifted upon the shoulders 
of those whose good will must mainly substitute for the 
deed. Some criticise unjustly and openly, others shrug 
their shoulders in calm indifference. As nearly as I can 
make out, it is those who are least able to do and to give 
who are lending the main support to the symphonic efforts 

Damrosch could tell you something about Detroit! When 
he brought his opera company here the sidewalk leading to 
the opera house was lined with the messengers and ser- 
vants of our millionaires waiting to buy tickets in the gods 
gallery. The poor musicians and plebeians who could not 
luxuriate in messengers or hours of waiting scraped 
together their earthly wealth, and indulged with many a 
sacrifice and inward sigh in the expensive seats left them 
down below. 

Bah! it makes me sick! I know of men so burdened 
with wealth that it would seem as though their hearts 
blood were being drained in the hoarding of it. They 
scrape and they save, and for what Poor misguided 
wretches, do they suppose that there is anything awaiting 


them in the next world? They’li find an overwhelming 





appreciation of opportunities unheeded, joys unseen 
pleasure overlooked, and an unpleasant realization that 
having been fools, idiots, dolts in the past, they can in the 
future be—oh! it makes my blood boil! Death by slow 
lare that if | 


torture seems too good a fate for them I dec 


were told in the next world that by going down below I 


could assist in the roasting of these wretches, could 
} 





po ir 


on the coals, hot and scorching, the temptation would be 
an almost irresistible one, much asI hate the summery 
climate and sulphuric atmosphere Don't tell me that 
only Heaven awaits mortals when there be those who so 
wilfully, densely, criminally ignore their obligations 

But to return tothe Symphony. G. Arthur Depew, the 
director, is absolutely inexperienced, and while, of course 
everyone must make a beginning, his presence as conductor 


} 


is apparently unfelt by the men playing under him. There 





is no magnetism in his personality; he gracefully and 


quietly wields his baton, and the impression produced, on 


me at least, is that the orchestra would do exact!y the same 
work were they leaderless. Mr. Depew is too much of a 
r nt nd 


lay figure, as is evidenced by the absolute, persistent a1 


consistent lack of affack on the part of the orchestra 


Each one waits for the other: they want someone to hold 
them together, to dictate and control. It may be thata 


ertain amount of diffidence restrains the young conductor 
If so let him throw off the mistaken constraint and officiate 


in reality. The material at hand is excellent, what there 





is of it, but a capital is requ i, and only a modest one, 
to supply the deficiencies Mr. Depew deserves much 
credit for the ambitious programs he has presented. 
Blanche Deering, pianist, and Myrtle French, soprano, as 
sisted at the first concert. Miss Deering mistakenly attempted 
the MacDowell concerto, a compositon beyond her physical 
powers. She has a musical tone, but a small one; het 


technic is clear and flowing, but light, and while she might 
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have been heard to advantage in Mendelssohn or Mozart, 
the MacDowell 


and correctly, no doubt; but the orchestra, even in piano 


she was simply lost ir She played it all, 


passages, drowned her out, and the audience saw rather 


than heard. It was what the Germans would calla ‘‘ Pup 


pen-spiel She responded to the applause with an effective 


encore 


Miss French was warmly received, and the local p 


ress 


I sat in a box tothe right, and dur 


| ing her second number, a brilliant waltz song, fancied | 


| gave her warm praise 
| heard whistling. And over in the scenes on the stage, 
| where the lights gleamed full upon him, stood J. H. Hahn, 
lost to the world at large, wrapped in a blissful reverie, and 
whistiing an obligato to the soprano’s pleasing strains 


My dear Mr. Hahn, why do you do such atrocious things 
You are so beautifully child-like and bland about your 
strange doings that we overlook much and complacently 
‘only Mr. Hahn,” but it is trying at times—wear 


i you that night 


murmur, 


| ing on one’s nerves, I might say I watche 


as you wriggled from one box to the other, bobbed serenely 
»ack to the foyer, then on a gentle trot down the body of 


the house to greet Miss Somebody and Mr. Someone els« 
intil I felt impelled to arise and to shout Napoleon ’ 
(who was it dubbed you that in ‘90 at the national conven 
tion ?) ‘‘ we see you, we recognize you, we love and admire 
you, and now be a good child and sit down and amuse your 
self, dear, and let the ladies and gentlemen listen to the 
music.” I attended a Tuesday musicale recital simply to 
hear Miss Deering play a Mendelssohn concerto. I admired 


1er self-possession, her evident seriousness, but I was un- 





} ' 


willingly so fascinated by your acrobatic performance and 





the endless variety of your facial achievements that Miss 
Deering ceased to exist. Everyone wan/ed to hear her 
play, but those who did so succeeded ‘in Spite of all 
Miss Dee ring deserves something Detter at your hands, and 
it seems to me that when you havea pupil who reflects such 
credit upon you (I take it for granted that she must), you 
should treat her work with dignity and respect. Cordiality 
anda genial spirit are delightful, but temper them occa 
sionally, Napoleon; temper them with a gentle and touch 
ing dignity. May Leggett-Abel assisted at the second con- 
cert ; her graceful and pleasing style and interpretation 
have made her popular, and she was warmly received 

The Philharmonic Quartet, which has long been recog 
nized as one of the finest in the country, has been giving a 
series of chamber concerts, and, as a f revone conclusion, 
with big success. The club suffered a great loss in the 


itimely d 








The quartet Is mu ch 1 demand tor out of town engage 
ments, for, aside tro a detailed and artist nsem t 
has in the persons of Wilhelm Yunck and Hermann Hebert 
ein fine soloists Mr. Yunck is so we nown that littl 
emains to be dof him He one of those artists who 
always secure return engagement and: his unvarying suc 
cess has become an old story to everyone. MHeberlein is a 
magnificent ‘cellist. He has been indorsed by Von Biilow 
Nikisch and a score of others, and the wonder of it 1s that 

ous Manager, appreciating the marked value of 
this artist, does not tear him away from his Detroit en- 
ironments, and benefit mankind in general Heberlein's 
tone is colossal and sonorous in quality, and I defy any 
one to improve on his uncanny technic He is an artist 


and absolutely and always reliable, and should be worth a 











mint of gold to himself and someone else A charmi: 
nar h it al the kindest and best of earts, the most 
generous of impulses, at tter ignorance of envy o1 
| spite His clever wife i a daughter of the well-known 
| Krehler 
Fascinating Anna Held took this town by storm last 
week. Some declare her gloriously Frenchy others 
delightfully harmless and innocent! "’—all rresistibly 
lovely 6 Apt 
P. S.—My interest in the Johnnie episode has so et 
tirely evaporated that ut this late day I have t the « rey 
for further discussion. I am satisfied as to why I wrote as 
i, and so are a good many others, the philanthropist, | 
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guess, among them. As for the 5 cent singing school, why 
dwell upon what was intended, as a minor detail? I sup- 
pose because it would be awkward to resent the quotations 
taken from the circular of the man in question. The world 
would be a stupid place if we all thought and acted alike. 
Amen! 


University of Michigan. 


W* publish in this issue in full the historically 

arranged programs which Mr. Albert A. Stanley, the 
director of the Michigan University School of Music, is 
peforming for the Vesper services in the Michigan Uni- 
versity Hall, in Ann Arbor. These programs are of great 
interest to the music student, as they illustrate the devel- 
opement of sacred music and contain works of the best 
composers of churchly music, many of whom are probably 
unknown to the average musician. Such historical recitals 
are always of greatest value and benefit to the musician, 





especially when they are performed, as in the present in- 
stance, by one of the foremost American organists and 
composers. 

Programs of Vesper Services Historically Arranged. 


Marcu 2 To Aprit 15. 


Tuesdays and Thursdays, g:10 P. M., University Hall. | 


I.—Earty IraLian.—MArcu 2. 
Prelude, Capriccio in C 
Introit, O Lord My God........... odenwn toed 
Gloria, Gregorian (Gregory I., }40-604),....... 
Hymn, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
(Gregorian)...... ceverseoeece seeccsesers oes 
Aria, Pieta Signore (O Lord, Have Mercy).... 
Sentence, Along the Mountain Track of L fe; ... Stradella (1648-1678) 


. Palestrina (1524-1594) 


(Palestrina)......... nbevabaroustesntones 
Postlude, Passacaglia, in G minor....... 
Soloist, Mr. Spitzley. 


II.—Earty ENGiIsH.—Marcu 4. 


Frescobaldi (1591-1650) 


Prelude, Fantazia in four parts..... .. Gibbons (1583-1625) 

Anthem, If Ye Love Me............00+-0+5 

Gloria, (Eighth Church Mode).. 

Hymn, How Firm a Foundation (reading 1680)... ) 

Anthem, Lord, for Thy Tender Mercies Sake.. 

Sentence, Glory to Thee, My God, This Night ( Farrant (1530-1585) 
\ 





..Tallis (15—1585) 


Postlude, Overture in D major............seeeeeees Purcell (1658—1895) 
J 


RECITAL PROGRAM. 






Passacaglia, G minor.... . 
PE ENG Kewecrececodccucocesonsacreenss 
Sarabande..... 


Siciliano.. 
Bourree.. 
Scherzo ....... 
Prelude.. 
Sellinger’s Round....)°"" 
Suite in G (three movements)............. 
Chaconne... , 


. Scarlatti (1683-1757) 


lad . wees Byrde (1546-1623) 


....- Blow (1648-1708) 









Seman [TTT EAE Settee eee tees eee eeeeeneenaeeneneeenueeasenees Purceli 
Old Christmas Carols. Fantaisie by W. Best...... .."* Traditional” 
III. —GeERMAN (I).—Marcu 9. 

Prelude, Andante from D minor sonata.. : 
Chorale, Now Vengeance Hath Been Taken. 
Weihnachts........ pdewberennes 
Gloria, Gregorian, Oratorium............. “1 
Come Holy Ghost in Love (J. G. Braun | ......Bach (1685-1750) | 
7 


Sentence, Jesus Guide Me, cantate........... 
Postlude, Prelude and Fugue G minor.......... 
Soloist, Miss McAllaster. 
IV.—GeErMAN (II]).—Marcu 11. 
Prelude, Larghetto, Alla Siciliana................... 
Messiah 
Chorus, And the Glory of the Lord..... 
et, CIGAR 5 io ccc ccnteredsncces és 
Hymn, Rejoice, the Lord is King (1745). } ..... Handel (1685-1759) 
Duet, He Shall Feed His Flock......... | 
Sentence, Let Thine Hand Help Me.... 
Postlude, Concerto in B flat............. 
Soloists, Masters Brown and Dailey. 





RECITAL PROGRAM. 
Phantasie in C........ peinené radia weh cee pee teal Frohberger (1635-1695) 
PL ca tancedcdvdanedsorusuareabarsindeesieal Pachelbel (1653-1706) 
PE Gh wink ccogdcnnceéaccéecctondsebesyteaneinees Bruhns (1666-1697) | 
I iin idee pecs ccotebedsees th } 
Pastorale.......... evpeeiadabisevenels b euesiaevediueseedcabetessees Bach | 
Toccata and Fugue D minor......... 
SEPM, Sri sur rke dis cccociecuch 
I NUNS pen it as covedbaned Mepheses heb ies cdeccetepboss Handel | 
OvOresee, BRMIGOMs oc 60cs ccccccvescces 
V.—GERMAN (III.).—Marcu 16. } 
Passion | 
Prelude, Introduction........... ...cssceee0s | 
Chorus, Father, Forgive Them............. 
GREE GION 60 5 5i.snioc oc cevvedcedeontsesncecs | 
Hymn, Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 
GPa wcchdgcesses cocveed aeesccenssdddacenoene ..- Haydn (1732-1809) 
Creation— | 
Chorus, The Heavens Are Telling.......... | 
Sentence, Saviour, Happy Would I Be..... | 
Postlude, Achieved Is the Glorious Work. 
Soloists, Miss Potter, Miss Beach, Mr. Povy, Mr. Taylor. 
VI.—German (IV.).—Marcu 18. 
Prelude, Fragment from C minor Fantaisia..... 
Twelfth Mass. 
Chorus, Gloria in Excelsis.....................00.. } 
Gloria (adapted)... ...6..ccecsccsecses esd pwedeccecceceee } .... Mozart 
Hymn, O Word of God Incarnate (old chora))..... (1756-1791) | 
I He in edtk cocvcrasadsiosicesctgve | 
Sentence, Holy Father, Hear My Cry................... 
Postlude, Cum Sancto Spirite. ..............c..cceccceeee J 





| Prelude, Allegretto Grazioso... 


| Solo, Fear Ye Not, O Israel. 


RECITAL PROGRAM. 


Praeludium und Fuga............ceceseeeeeeeeeee J. L. Krebs (1713-1780) 
PI 6 cd ab vebbsstvtcvsdines sacecceussesa ..Ph. Em. Bach (1714-1788) 
Leta Cantatas .35..ciccccsves ) 
PN Shinde stk eicnaieee beebes Rise dbecidvondanrcsatinsewemdrenen Haydn 
Andante, C major symphony.. ) 
| Minuet in E flat........0....00+: DAsaesheuatiactl Based deakionstien Mozart 
Overture, Figaros Hochzeit.... ! 
VII.—German (V.)—MArcu 23. 
| Prelude, Adagio from Sextet............... } 
Geisliche Lieder: | 
Anthem, Lord in the Morning Thou | 
ee er ee >.... Beethoven (1770-1827) 
Gloria (adapted).............-scessseces i 
Hymn, When I survey the Wondrous 
SWOGB. pcccccsvsiesecs 





Kyrie Eleison (Mass in F) Schubert (1797-1828) 
Sentence, Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name We 

Pe idaisstanscédbveneeesnteudecededevecdnepeantaneses -.. Beethoven 
Postlude, fragment from finale Fifth Symphonvr....... ) 

Soloists, Mrs. Berriman, Miss Beach, Mr. Povey, Mr. Webster. 

VIII.—German (VI).—Marcu 25. 

Calvary 
Prelude, Adagio from Nocturno............ 
Chorus, Gentle Night, O Descend........... 


FS Gee ie Go ciscccsvcccccccesvcsccccecess | 


Hymn, I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say...... 
Agnus Dei and Dona Nobis.......... - 4... Von Weber (1786-1826) 
Sentence, Softly Now the Light of Day..' 
Postinde, Fugue en B. A. C.. Bf... .cccccccvcsvssecs Schumann (1810-1856) 
Soloists, Mrs. Kempf, Mrs. Berryman. 
RECITAL PROGRAM. 








Hallelujah Chorus (Mount of Olives)............0-eeseeeeees Beethoven 
Andante, D minor Sonata. .. Von Weber 
BEI, 6 nencssewededesccyscvtscnccescccecccensccssovceccee ovccceses Spohr 
Study for Pedal Klavier- 
e.. SP I DPI o.oo kccccscvccessovevesse Schumann 
Scherzo.... § ’ 


Entré Act Music.. 
Overture.......... 
IX.—GermMan (VII.)—Marcu 30. 
Prelude, Sonata, C minor (two move- 
MOA ionccdesesvetcccdsesetseccocsses 
Elijah—Aria, Lord God of Abraham...... 
GOSTEG GRGRGOOE. cess ccvetecccccecssesccoce 
Hymn, Come, O Creator, Spirit Blest.... 

Hymn of Praise 
Duet and chorus, I Waited for the} 


PND 60066 ecatcsernumievwschs cceouctane 
{ 


Postlude, Sonata in A major...........J 
Soloists, Miss McAllaster, Miss Potter, Mr. Pease. 
X.—Frencu.—ApRIL 1. 
| Mors et Vita, prelude 

Visio Sancte Joannes................+ 

Jerusalem Coeletis..............0++++ 
Bake, MOMMGSD 6 cv cciccsrcsvcececsocccceves 
Gloria, (Messe Solenelle).............+.+++- | 
Hymn, O Come, O Come, Emmanuel... -Gounod (1818-1893) 
Messe Solenelle 

BI Di ce ccecescowcsnvsnstsseqccssess 

Sentence, Blessed Is He That Cometh. 

Postiude, SanctusS........0-ccccses oto 

Soloists, Mrs. Berryman, Mr. Povey. 
RECITAL PROGRAM. 
Fantasie in E major..........cccccccccesececceces ...Hesse (1809-1863) 
WOStUERS, .occssccoscncovccccesss 
/ 

Allegretto (sonata in B flat).,.. (crecceeecereeecenees . Mendelssohn 


Lobgesang Fantaisie............ 
Funeral March.. 


/ : : 
TE Iso P edacneccccnsenchssénedsoteces Batiste (1820-1876) 
Sortie in C....... 
Adoration........ 
' / . = 
Canzona..... dent bagaecpasedetsobeaedecwatos .Guilmant (1837——) 
Fuguein D...... ) 


XI.—Mopern EnGuiisu (1).—Aprit 6. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mendelssohn (1809-1547) | 





CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, April 10, 1897. \ 


HE following interesting documents have been 


sent broadcast with tickets (on sale or return) 


inclosed 
The Trustees of 
THE ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
request the honor of your subscription to and presence 
at a Promenade Concert to be given by 
MR. THEODORE THOMAS, 
with the assistance of the Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Association, for the benefit of its Treasury, at 
the Auditorium, on Tuesday Evening, April 27, 


at quarter past eight o'clock 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 


First Part.—Brilliant Numbers for Orchestra 
Intermission 
Wagner Numbers, Chorus and Orchestra 
Intermission 
Third Part Dancing 
The ball floor of the Auditorium will be laid 
Details of promenade and dancing arrangements will be announced 


Second Part 





upon the program for the evening, and in the daily press 
i IAs 


The favor of an early reply is : uested, addressed to 


E. Adams, president, No. 84 Isa 


Mr. George 







Building, to whom application 


lesired 


may be made for additional ticket 
Subscription single tickets, $5; boxes, $# 

George E. Adams, Allison V. Armour, D. H. Burnham 

Bryan Lathrop, Philo A 


Trustees. 
Cc. R. Corwith, C. N. Fay, ¢ D. Hamil 
Otis, Henry B. Stone 

FINANCES OF THE ORCHI ASSOCINTION. 


orchestra the trustees 


For the information of the friends o 





herewith submit the following statem 
It was never proposed that the orchestra should be a money mak- 
ing organization, and though not extravagantly managed it has not 


been carried on as such. Its necessary expenses have exceeded box 
I 





office receipts every year, and every year has received, at first 
from its guarantors, latterly from its governing members (a different 


name for the same good friends), a heavy d« 





1ation, never quite suffi- 
cient, however, to cover the loss. A defi has therefore accumu- 
lated as follows 


Our correspondent here followed with a financial 


| statement which will be found on an editorial page. 
pag 





Prelude, Andante it FP ....ccccccccccccccsccccsccceee .Smart (1813-1879) 
Anthem, Ye Shall Sere te Che LARGE < ccccccecocccs ' _ Stainer (1840) 
Gloria, FRAGA . ccccccevcccccesccsccccsccsveccvsse ‘ 

Hymn, Come Unto Me, Ye Weary (1875).............. Dykes (1823-1876) 
Anthem, Watchman, What of the Night) ............... Sullivan (1842) | 
Sentence, Now the Day Is Over ............e0seeeees Barnby (1838-1896) 
PestiaGe, Re TOSSED OB Bic ivi ccciccccsioccssecsescocssccic Smart 


Soloists, Miss Potter, Mr. Taylor. 


XII.—Mopern EnGuisu (II).—Apri 8. 





ene! +. . Tours (058 
Ea dandd dsb oees Kr cubekdsbbetsrcresandetcobsreidécotovdves (Traditional) 
SP, FE OO E Bee ccscccrcovcvcccedicacccbvescosces Elvey (1816-1893) 
I NINE I vic nectcccvenccccvcesepbvrcecesouserevtssonsetbus Tours 
Sentence, I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say..............seeeees Sullivan 
POGIENGR, POSURE THOT... ccccossvevcccsscvcceecovecscoees Calkin (1827—) 
RECITAL PROGRAM. 
PRMGRNEG TD CS bons ccccksiccdcccccesscescescoscccceses ela ecngendiebee Tours 
| Barcarolle from fourth piano concerto.............. Bennett (1816-1875) 
5 EE EE SN pdr etbvadedectccidsesscctcciveediriadescosupe Calkin 
| Adagio from C major sonata..................... Macfarren (1813-1887) 
I Io cnctescdasercccececcsvoccdvesbdsoseecoses Barnby 
| Andante in A.......-..+--45 Jsoceesees t “rk 
| Festive Se eee oe et ae ae ee wmact 
XIII.—American.—Apriv 13. 
PRGA Bars ctlds c0cdedsncctbecedeccbes } 
Anthem, God, Who Madest Earthand) ‘Chadwick (1854—) 
Ps doce duccoscepeoetbedasee ene 
Gloria (Greatorex collection)........... 
| Hymn, Sovereign of Worlds................... H. K. Oliver, 1800-1885) 






Buck (1839—) 


—Eps. THE MUSICAL COURIER 


There has been a lofty disdain of class distinction ex- 
hibited by the management of the Orchestral Association, 
as I hear from a friend that her cook has received one of 
the foregoing invitations. Under the circumstances she 
tells me she has been forced to decline the proffered honor 
of becoming a governing member of the Chicago Orchestra. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, to what depths have 
they tumbled ! 
that were, when in the early fifties he played at Lester's 
Theatre, and later on at the German beer gardens neath 
Strange it is what a hankering there has 
It seems 


Only beer is needed to bring back the days 


nature’s roof. 
been for some such diversion as is now projected 
to me that it was suggested three years ago that the mem- 
bers of the orchestra should array themselves in Louis XIV. 
costumes, and in this disguise play for some society leaders 
entertainment. It is needless to state that with such men 
as Bendix, Spiering, Marum, and other artists almost as 
well known, that the invitation was indignantly refused. 

It will not be surprising if we see the following announce- 


ment: ‘‘ Theodore Thomas and his band may be engaged 


for balls, parties, at homes, etc. In costume if desired 


Terms moderate.” 
x*_* * * 


There were other dignified methods of raising the neces- 


| sary funds if the trustees were not inclined to meet the 


Sentence, Teach Me Thy Way..................seeeeeeees Shelley (1858) | 
Postlude, Sonata in G minor............. a Ore PP, eee Buck 
Soloist, Mr. Spitzley. 
XIV.—Lenten Service.—Apriv 15. 
Prelude, Somnus Mortuorum (Mors et Vita) Gounod 





God so Loved the World . Stainer 

Sa I Fa oscs ncn serssenctesssasers 

Hymn, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross ( Allegri (1500-1652) 
CR cease cescciorssethcopancecsasnede ) 

Meee; Come Tbe BEI 6 6 cs cc ct ccsctcctecvctctocccoctctsedes Gounod 





Sentence, O Sacred Head now Wounded Hassler (1564-1612) 
Postlude, Around Thy Tomb now Sit We Weeping (Passion 
MEGS). ccvcccccccccccccccecsbsdstovcedsecbecsesesourvobdeccecesese Bach 


unfortunate deficit. 
ignoble device as the present scheme. 


It was not requisite to resort tosuchan 
If we have not 





For Concert Engagement: 


rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE. 
Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 


Three Yearsin Paris. Address care of 
M. DUBULLE., Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam. Paris- 


RICCARDO RICCI, « e 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of “ The Bostonians,” begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
49 West 35th Street, New York. 
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respect for the biggest musical organization in the city, for 
what can we have respect. It was alwaysassumed that the 
Chicago Orchestra was a dignified, substantial power, an 
educational and artistic factor in musical life, not a mounte- 
bank show which would in a time of adversity resort to any 
quackery for the purpose of making money. 

Let the orchestra reorganize, let it recover its one time 
strength, let it be under proper management with no mis- 
leading statements, and then let us see if there will be any 


deficit. 
**s 2 


William Armstrong, the 77zéune's music critic, has been 
successful beyond anticipation with his lectures in Minne- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Madames Calvé and Linné wiil be the guests of honor at of the American Conservatory. The following is the pro- 


the unveiling of Ole Bull's statue May 17 gram 
In mentioning the soloists of the North and South Side sonata for piano and violin, F minor (first movement) Bargiel 
Turner Halls the name of Miss Carrie Braham was inad- Miss Robyn and Mr. Weidig 
vertently omitted. She is a young pianist of quite excep- | Mignon D’Hardelot 
n . y Cradle Song Mozart 
tional promise, and was distinctly successful in her inter- ,,, 
: at \ll Souls’ Day Lassen 
pretation of the third movement of Tschaikowsky's Concerto Miss Dudley 
For encores she played Serenade, by Floridia, and Caval Le Soir ‘ \. Thomas 
. . . > of » ‘ ; de 
leria, by Palumbo. Miss Braham is a pupil of Angelo | °" la Pla Chaminade 
“ Florian’s Song Godard 


Patricolo, now established here four years, and of whom I Shen tiatenek 
hear most encouraging reports ; 
The Vilim Trio gives a concert at the Chicago Beach —— 
Miss Marion Treat, a charming Paradies 


Hotel next Tuesday. 


























apolis, St. Paul and Indianapolis. He leaves for Europe aid Bach 
; . | young soprano, will be the vocalist. " ‘ir 
the second week of May, is under the management of rn . : : sa liss Robyn 
5 oii ; ; : é The Rubinstein Club, of Oak Park, gave a miscellaneous Densa 
N. Vert, and will most probably give his first lecture in | on , , : 
ot a : | concert last Thursday evening, engaging the services of Harris 
Steinway Hall, London, the last week of May. pete ‘ on , ‘ ae 
: , Mr. Joseph Vilim, the violinist. This artist, at one time , 
I understand Mr. Armstrong has prepared several most , ; : The Rose Has Made Sad Moan t 
: , connected with the Chicago Orchestra, is a valued member aon / fF 
interesting talks for the American public, and these will be | . : . , love Song ans 
; ‘ ° ‘ ‘ of the American Conservatory, and a really interesting Lo! He Has Come ) 
given shortly after his return to this country. He is already : aad ‘ , : 
, ¢ abl ‘ ; aimee 1... | Player who invariably does fine work Sweetheart, Dear Bohm 
under most able management, and dates are now being an . . ’ . , . 
i 8 & The North Side Musical Club gave a concert, arranged by M 
arranged. | , . . , Concerto, andante egr Rosenhain 
8 ** * *& Miss Julia Officer, its musical director, before the North M Robyr 
j ss R 
. . j ‘ , y : f 39 < >< ll » & -. -4 oT T le i r ; tr y > ° , r — ikin (Lutem _ 
Henry B. Roney, who has been organist and choirmaster | ‘ hicago Y. W. C. A., at 391 La Salle avenue, on Tuesday Orchestra parts played by Mrs. Emma Wilkins-Gutma 
ten years at Grace Church, has tendered his resignation, | ©Y°™"8 April 6. The program was given by Misses Ar- Accompanists, Helen P. Smith and Helene Byrne 
much to the regret of the authorities and all those with | nold, Lowry, Canady, Lindskog, Taylor, Mayer, Bacon One of Mr. W. H. Sherwood’s most talented pupils, who 
; ui ali ai « ‘ i - " . " , ~ 
whom he was associated Mr. Roney is really in need of | O'Brien, Barteau, Maclay, Whedon, Foster, Griewisch, | hasa decided claim to be called a professional, played the 
an entire rest after his unceasing work, which, however, Wic hert, Kee, Pugsley and Cossar lowing program to-day in Summy Recital Hal 
has not been without much artistic reward. He has raised | I'he Sherwood Club held a delightful reunion Tuesday prelude and Fugue, G minor ..»Bach 
»ve P r Sherw > The f. o the naté p. 2 1 Jeethove 
the choir from an insignificant status to be possibly the most | © vening at Mr. Sherwood's studio. ‘The following was th a ns 2 ool » W | 285 we : 
7 | -. ere y Song with ings Provide ahn 
important of the church choirs of Chicago, and is recognised | PTOS™#™ Summer Chaminade 
1 ¢ , ' a I | Du bist wie eine Blume (arranged by Kunke Rubinstein-Raff oe -” 
in the P otesst ym not any as a thorougn musician, Dut as a | At the Spinning Wheel Sch Romanza, I = Schumann 
man of sterling worth, whose equal will be difficult to meet | Mies Marcella Nachtmans 3s Chopin-Liszt 
with in his particular sphere Absolutely sincere and | 5cherzo 4 Capriccio Mendel oe Chopin 
l —_ : | Etude (Sehnsucht) Kroegs p. 3 
devotedly attached to his work and his choir, for which he eas eet We Badia Brahms 
ungrudgingly gave time and money, he has interested both | Legend Wieniaws) aten! act 
’ . . ae | -. : chumann 
the men and boys toa large extent personally, and the | > on Bade . sna 
nail c | } . cai | Mr. Aleck Ostrander if a W. H. Sherwood 
greatest possible sorrow is felt at his enforced retirement, Impromptu, op. #, No. 1 Ss 
. . - m | ‘ at 
which is entirely of his own volition. Henry B. Roney may | Staccato Caprice Vogrich | 7 i , ‘ Lisst 
: " ri ' : oem Miss Flora Thomson 3 ‘ _— 
be replaced by an equally good musician, he will never be Tarantell Nicodé 
# is : "iN irne in Cr rT, op. 48 Choy . 
surpassed in his management, which has been the means of | Miss Edna B Pan’s Flute, pasturale Godard 
: : ) Sonnenscheir Schumanr Polka de la Rei Raff 
gaining an immense reputation for the musical portion of | ~.. .. y . ° og tr : 
" 4 > . Li Souls Day LASS The ¢ nicago Mus cal ¢ ollege gavea conce rt this after- 
the Grace Church services Mr. Roney has succeeded in e Vo Mever eln 1 . 
J I Vow I nund ’ ’ : , 
- , e | a noon in Hiindel Hall. Advanced students of this institu- 
collecting a musical library of no less than 20,000 scores | ‘ 
= 7 & erto if u 2 bat) Schumann | tion interpreted the following program 
*ee08 | ss Georgia er 
_ URSA 7 : (Orchestral part on second piano Piano, Conce INS Raff 
The Bankers’ Athletic Club gave the second annual con- Fantasie in ( ’ Har - SS : 
cert in Central Music Hall Thursday evening. As it is | Gavotte, f 1 English Suite Ba Vocal. Wa R nD G d 
| | Yr 3, 4, 7, 23 and 24 i 
more or less a social private affair, detailed criticism, I : - - Choy I " 
understand, is not permissible. Mr. George Ellsworth | q,., my Dubinstein |. nn HO No. 3 Beethoven 
: : 2 : H 
Holmes, Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Bruno Steindel, the | Ex Godard | , H ae 
. exenta a I 
soloists of the concert, are three artists of whom no per- Mr. William H. Sherw Ebba Hiertstedt 
formance less than perfect is expected or given. There was Genevra Johnstone Bishop continues her extraordinarily | Vocal 
a glee club under the direction of Mr. Clippinger, and the | successful tour. She has been singing in Colorado Springs Fly Little Dove Marzials 
. - . . I B nd the I 
accompanist, Mrs. Esther Deal Howard, helped toward | Mexico, Arizona, and now is on her way to Los Angeles ‘ " - » ; 
making the concert a very artistic as well as social success. | where she 1s engaged for the great festival Madame | piano. Moment M ale, of aetna 
It was certainly one of the best, if not quite the best, man- | Bishop's engagements are so numerous, and extending up Frances Froting 
aged concerts of the season to the first week in June, that it is doubtful when she will Piano, Polona Paderewski 
Mr. Emil Liebling announces his seventh informal class | return to Chicago 
reunion for next Saturday [The pupils will have the co- The Misses Julia and Lulu Caldwell gave a delightful *°™ . 2 a 
operation of Miss Lucretia Stevens. recital Wednesday afternoon, April 7, in Kimball Hall, piano concerto. op 2 Rubinstein 
Mme. Ragna Linné will be in request again at Decorah, | under the auspices of the American Conservatory. Th Gertrude H 
as she had such atruly great reception upon her last ap- | hall was thronged with an audience which bestowed liberal Second piano, Clare Osborne Reed 
pearance. This delightful dramatic soprano sings in Aurora, | but well merited applause on the young executants The Chicago Orchestra resumed work yesterday, playing 
May 3, for the Bennett Medical College; at Hooley’s The third of the series of afternoon recitals will be given a miscellaneous program. Next week Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
Theatre, Chicago, May 11; in Minneapolis, at the Folkfest, | by the Misses Grace Dudley, Ray Corser (pupils of Messrs. plays the Grieg concerto. It is rumored that she is giving 
with which is combined the May festival, when Mme. Calvé | Karleton Hackett and Noyes B. Miner) and Louise Robyn, | her performance for the benefit of the orchestra 
and the Boston Festival Orchestra will also appear. | an accomplished pianist, pupil of Mrs. Wilkins-Gutmann, FLORENCE. FRENCH 








K ALTENBORN—BEYER-HANE | 


String Quartet. 


Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


| 
Address for terms, Agents, or | 


144 WEST 91st STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
EILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 


Leading Agents, or ST. CLOUD HOTEL, NEW YORK. 





/ VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“VIN MARIANI SUSTAINS VITALITY AND RESTORES STRENGTH QUICKER THAN 
ANY OTHER TONIC.” 
JULIET CORSON. 


Write to MARIANI & C@O., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, ’ 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmane. 69 w. i6th ST., NEW YORK. « Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities 


Lonpon ; 239 Oxford St 
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ORID ROSENTHAL, 


The Great Pianist. | 





SEASON OF 1897-98. 





UNDER THE DIRECTION OI 


WoLrFsoun’s Musica. BuREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





University School op Music ARTHUR HARTMANN, = 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER $. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 


Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Ter Da & Address 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Musica. Courier, New York. 








Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn 


Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 









soprano, and Mr. Clinton Newton, bass. Mr. Newton has just re- 
turned from London, where he has been studying with Henschel. 
Miss Marie Bissell, who teaches singing in New York, but who 
lived in Hartford years ago, brought fifteen of her scholars here 
and gave a beautiful song recital March 17. MARY L. KARR. 


BINGHAMTON. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 6, 1897. 
BIG audience, a good quartet, a promising young con- 
ductor and a grand chorus were the component parts of the 
most artistically successful concert that the Choral Club has yet 
—_ given. It was with some apprehension that the club ventured to put 
HARTFORD. on anything even related to oratorio. Our babies have been lulled 
to sleep on minstrel ditties, our barefooted boys, with “raining in 
HARTFORD, Conn., April 8, 1897. London” pantaloon, have whistled their merry tunes from comic 
HERE is much musical activity in Hartford in many | opera, and as the twig is bent so the tree inclines. Many of the best 
concerts are religiously avoided, while for instance Frank Daniels, 








ways, but for some reason it is very hard for us to unite in patron- 
izing art. There is so much done in quiet ways, however, that it seems | who was here to-night, played to the capacity of the Stone—the big- 
highly probable that when the wave of musical enthusiasm submerg- | gest house of the season—in the Wizard of the Nile. 
Yet through the aggressive management of affairs on the part of 
the president of the club, Mr. Frank S. Titchener, a representative and 
She played in Parsons’ | discriminating audience was present—an audience that was in evi- 


ing the country just now really takes us it will find us all ready to be 
inundated 
Madame Carrefio has just been here. 
Theatre April 5 
here, and their influence secured a very large house and a fine one. | enjoy serious works if well given. 
She played very much the same program as in Boston. The chorus work must be placed first as the feature of the evening. 
‘he Adamowski Quartet gave their second concert in Unity Hall | The choruses of the Holy City afford great opportunities and they 
March 15. They came under the auspices of the Memnon Club, a club | were taken advantage of. Such chorus singing has rarely ever been 
of about six women, whose object is to bring chamber music and | given here. Mr. Wm. H. Hoerner was praised on every side for his 
artists here, and also to help students of music as far as possible. | excellent conducting. 
[hey have one scholarship in the Hartford School of Music, filled at Mme. Eleanore Meredith scored a signal triumph. She seems to 
present by Mr. Lawson, a graduate of Fisk University. have the requisites for success—a charming personality, a winning 
On March 18 Lohengrin was given at Parsons’ Theatre by Walter | manner and beautiful voice. Her individual solos were artistically 
Damrosch’s Company, though Mr. Damrosch was obliged, for some | given, and in her air, These Are They, she demonstrated her claim 
ason, to lend his baton, and incidentally the task of wielding it, to | as an oratorio soprano, and as such was one of the most satisfying 
that ever ornamented a Binghamton stage. 


a friend, whose name I did not learn. 


One or two parlor recitals have been of interest. Madame Wienz- Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer won a very cordial reception. Her voice 
kowska gave a very good recital at Mrs. N. F. Peck’s in February, and | is commanding and her diction is notably good. 
Mr. Srooktwezk, the head of the violin department of the Yale Musical Dr. Dufft, with his irresistible smile and manly bearing, and inci- | 


School, gave a mosti nteresting recital at Mrs. Westcott’s March 26. | dentally his splendid voice, got away with a goodly portion of the 
They had a trio with violin, piano and flute. The balance was very | honors. J. C. Bartlett, tenor, repeated his former successes. 
fine. The flutist got a splendid tone from his instrument, and was The club is fortunate in the way of accompanists with its accom 
absolutely true to pitch. They have to arrange most of their selec- | plished trio. Mrs. F. H. Matthews, organist at Trinity, accompanied 
tions, as so few things come for violin, piano and flute. for the chorus; Miss Kate Fowler, organist at the First Presby- 
The musical lecture recital is just beginning to dawn above our | terian, playing for Madame Meredith and Dr. Dufft, and Miss Emma 
horizon. We have had three this winter and spring. Edward Bax- | Ely, organist of the First Congregational, playing for Mrs. Sawyer 
ter Perry gave one of his imaginative picture musicales to the great | and Mr. Bartlett. 
delight of the Musical Club—so called—many of their friends and a The Ladies’ Quartet, made up of four of our representative | 
number of young players. He has the power of reality of vision | singers, Miss Clementine Sheldon and Mrs. G. D. Ostrander, 
and can bring pictures from the instrument. sopranos; Mrs. L. M. Rice and Mrs. C. H. Hickcock, contraltos, fur- 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of New York, has given two of his lectures | nished the List the Cherubic Host and the Sanctus most charm- | 
here this month, under the auspices of the Hartford School of Music, | ingly. The next and last of the club’s series occurs in May, when 
the first on The American Folk Song, which was illustrated by Mrs. | Rebekah will be given. | 
Krehbiel, and the second on How to Listen to Music, to much inter- Sousa, the March King, with his band, had an appreciative audi- | 
ested audiences in Hosmer Hall. Miss Hamilton and Miss Bissell, | ence last Wednesday night. EpWIN R. WEEKS 
the piano instructors, assisting Mr. Noyrs inthe piano department, 
illustrated very clearly. Miss Hamilton did most of the playing, ALBAN 
Miss Bissell played in the Fifth Symphony for four hands. Miss 5 = 
Hamilton illustrates remarkably well. She brings out the themes ~ 
clearly and can be interrupted without losing her musical sense, 
She played the Invitation Ala Dance to end with. Mr. Krehbiel’s 
lecture was delightful. It would be very welcome to have some of 








ALBANY, N. Y., April 3, 1897. 

OW is the time of the year when the societies with vocal 
and instrumental ambition wish to culminate the work of the 
season with concerts, showing whether they have improved or retro- 
graded. The Albania Orchestra, the representative instrumental 
society of this city, will give its annual concert on April 2, and I 
venture to predict, from personal knowledge, that it will be superior 
to any yet given by this organization. Mr. Fred P. Dennison, who 
took hold of the orchestra this year, will conduct the first concert of 
the orchestra since he was chosen leader, and much interest is 


his Wagner talks here. 

Mr. John S. Camp, the composer, gave a very clear and interesting 
talk on the sofiata to the Musical Club and guests last Saturday in 
Hosmer Hall. It was amazing how well he put things, and how 
much he got into a short talk. He illustrated himself and Miss 
Hamilton played the Moonlight Sonata, the adagio and allegro at the 


end. 

he Hartford Music School has been doing very fine work the 
past two years. The voice and piano departments have done the 
most, though there is avery flourishing harmony class, under Mr. 
C. H. Johnson, who teaches also at Smith College, and Miss Fillones has 
had a number of pupils on the violin. Mr. E. H. Noyes, of Boston, 
has charge of the piano department, and a great deal is being ac- 


evinced as to the result of the season's work. 

The Albany Musical Association will give its sixth May festival of 
three concerts May 5 and 6. Mr. Elliot Schenck is conductor, and 
Mr. Fred P. Denison accompanist. The chorus consists of 200 
mixed voices, and there will be an orchestra of fifty men from New 
York. The programs and soloists are as follows: 





complished under him. Miss Hamilton and Miss Bissell are thor- May 5—S8 Pp. M. 

oughly in harmony with its methods, and are studying with him Excerpts from Samson.............. pe Sar c a 

uninterruptedly. Miss Hamilton has had training under Moszkowski | Excerpts from Tannhduser..................+++.. es Wagner 
Madame Januschowsky, Mr. Ben Davies, Sig. Giuseppe Cam- 


before coming here. Mr. Noyes studied for years under W. H. 
Sherwood,and then was five years abroad. For sometime he was 
with Barth, at Berlin, and for the last year with Madame Essipoff. 


panari,the New York Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
May 6—2:30 p. M. 





He uses the principles of the Leschetizky method, and insists on his | Symphony in E flat................... iéescwence pabinneis ...Mozart 
pupils playing always without notes. He has had a number of Solo Orchestra. 
recitals for his pupils at Hanover Hall music room. The Schumann|”~ “"""""***"*"*""""""5 Madame ‘Januschowsky. ; 
G minor sonata, Bach’s Cromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, the F | Overture, Fingal’s Cave.............-ccececeseeeees ..Mendelssohn | 
minor Concerto of Chopin, the Hummel concerto and numerous | . Orchestra. 
other things have been played. Miss Hamilton gavea recital with DIP othspnasogesowrines Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. ph and | 
Miss Fillones, the violin teacher, in the school early in the season. Morganstimmung. ceoveee l |. Peer Gynt....).......00005 wo. Grieg | 
Mr. Lawson has recently given a recital at Chicopee, Mass. Anita’s Tanz..........+.+. , pe ‘ 
Mr. Harry Brainerd,a promising young pianist here, has given Songs, with harp aepemngeniantat.... a ea | 
several recitals. His specialty is American and modern music. He H. Evan Williams. 


Dance of Death, symphonic poem 


gave one recital at his own house entirely of American compositions, Sol 
OLO. «ose Cee eererererereres 


and one at Unity Hall in the autumn, assisted by Miss Julie L. 
Wyman, of modern music. He played at the latter the Grieg Son- | Kaisermarsch...............-s00-ceeeeees 
ata, Nevin’s Nocturne, MacDowell’s Eagle, something of Sinding’s, Orchestra. 
Brock way's Variations on an Original Theme, and the Allegro Scher- May 6—8 Pp. M 
zando of Pierné. Mr. Nevin is much interested in Mr. B : and Arminius..........+. pooscceseeuns x seer teesecereerneeeecesess ss MAX Bruch 
rates ial are - : . . painend, one | Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Mr. Evan Williams, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, 
helps him in many ways. He goes in September to Vienna to study the New York Symphony Orchestra and Chorus. 
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method of training the voice, which has for its main principle train- | 
ing the voice the same through the entire range, allowing no break. | 
Mrs. Marwick is remarkably successful. At present twenty of her 
pupils are teaching or singing inchurches. She gives recitals every 
two weeks at Mental Science Hall. Wednesday, April 7, she gave the 
tenth, assisted by Miss Marion Williams, violinist, and Miss Edith 
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Sawyer, accompanist. 
Mr. S. Clark Loree, organist of the Asylum Hill Church, gave his 
eighteenth organ recital March 21. He washelped by Mrs. Rolston, 
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15. The School Teachers’ Annuity Association got her | dence from start to finish, an audience that showed that they could | 


sized audience. It is needless to give an extended criticism of her 
playing. She isa great artist, whose playing, while it might be more 
soulful, is brilliant and artistic and delightful to listen to. 

Sousa’s Band gave a delightful concert Friday night. The soloists 


were Martina Johnstone, violinist; Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, soprano; 


Herr Franz Hell, fluegelhorn soloist, and Mr. Arthur Pryor, trom- 
bone soloist. The band played better than I have ever before heard 
it. Among the band numbers was a march written by an Albanian, 
Mr. William J. Brennan, called the Enidtwo step, which was heartily 
applauded. ? 

Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley is giving a series of lecture piano recitals 
at St. Agnes’ School which are very interesting and instructive. Mr 
Dunkley is doing much to educate Albanians to a true understanding 
of the highest forms of music. 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to write that Mr. William G 
Merrihew, baritone, is rapidly recovering from the injury he received 
some time ago, breaking his leg, so that now he is able to get around 
fairly well and attend to his many pupils. He will be the soloist at 
the Albania Orchestra concert. 

Mr. Charles Ericke, the violinist, has returned to this city after an 
absence West for nearly two years, where he went to take charge of 


the violin department of the College of Music at Indianapolis. He 
will resume teaching here, and many of his former pupils are coming 
to him for instruction. Mr. Ericke is a young man and a fine violinist 
He studied in the Royal Music School at Munich and with Leonard 
at Paris. 

I have heard it talked of that Miss Katherine Kautz, who gave such 
a successful piano recital recently, may be persuaded to give a Chopiu 
recital soon ALFRED S. BENDELL 

Sarasate’s Navarre Duet.—On Saturday evening last 
the Navarre violin dyet by Sarasate was performed for the 
first time in this country by Gregorowitsch and Bernard 
Sinsheimer in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 

Rolling-Musser Studios.—A Rubinstein recital was 
given by Messrs. Fordyce Hunter and Robert H. Just in 
the above studios at Memphis, Tenn., on April 3, followed 
by a violin recital by Miss Rosalyn Klein on April 10, which 
will be succeeded by a vocal recital by Mrs. S. T. Carnes 
on April 17. The programs are good 

Program Did Not Call for Solos.—The program of the 
concert given by Mr. Woloff in Chicker Hall on Satur- 





day evening, March 20, did not call for any violin solos by 
Mr. A. L. Sinsheimer, as erroneously announced. Mr. Sins- 
heimer played a violin obligato to a vocal solo by one of 
Mr. Woloff’s pupils, which was all that he had consented 
to do and which he did do admirably. 

Pittsburg Star Course.—The management of the Pitts- 
burg Star Course of concerts announces a third series for 
the season 1897-8. The last concert of this season took place 
in Carnegie Music Hall April 1, the artists being R. Watkin- 
Mills, bass, and the Schubert Trio Club, composed of Mr 
August William Hoffmann, pianist; Mr. Ludwig Kaltwas- 
ser, violinist; Mr. Arthur Metzdorff, ’cellist, and Mr. Hoff- 
mann, accompanist 

Eight concerts will be included in the third series, which 
has been projected in view of the success of the preceding 
two. 

New York Press on Ffrangeon-Davies.—The press 
has accorded the following to this successful artist 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang the Profhe/'s lines superbly Neu 
York Herald. 





Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang the music of lijah superbly His 
af I 


declaration of the recitative Call Him Louder was a model of expres- 
sion, and his prayer for rain was noble in its dignity and breadth. He 
sang Is Not His Word with abundant vigor, and he reached his 
climax in the beautiful pathos of It is Enough. That indeed was a piece 
of perfect singing such as it is rarely the privilege of the public to 
hear. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies is a real artist.—New York Times 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies in variety of expression was easily first in 
this company, and there were moments when he swayed his hearers 
like a master of oratorical eloquence. He has his voice in such ad- 
mirable control and is such a master of enunciation that he can be an 
ideal Prophet.—New York Tribune 


Mr. Ffrancgon-Davies sang the Elijah music superbly. In style and 
diction, in dramatic force and intensity, he was beyond criticism, 
and gave an interpretation of the réle which could hardly have been 
surpassed. His rendering of the solo Lord God of Abraham was 
powerfully impressive and artistic, and I have never heard the divine 
aria It Is Enough given with such spirited fervor, intensity and 
pathos. 

It would be difficult indeed to find Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ equal, 
much more his superior in this réle.—-New York World 
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Important Information for Americans. 


Tue Pusiication oF THE Yersins’ BookK—TuHeEIR ARRIVAI 
IN AMERICA, 





HE Yersins’ book, on their Phono-Rhythmic 
Method, which has been asked for all over America 
during past months, is at last coming out. It will be 
for sale immediately. Some information will be interesting 
relative to the invention of the Yersin sisters, on their 
work, on their coming to America, and on the value of their 
book. 

The Yersin sisters, who have been so much talked about 
recently in Paris, England and in the United States, have 
at last made up their minds to yield to the wishes of Amer- 
icans and come to America. They will arrive and be es- 
tablished by September 1. They will settle either in New 
York or in Boston. As they are invited by many cities 
they will stay in these places but for a few months, the 
time necessary for the completion of their course, and then 
go to Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, &c. We wish to 


explain why the Yersins are so much needed and so | 
much desired in America, and why their book is so valu- | 


able. 
Tue Yersin Puono-Ruytrumic Metuop, 

Up to our day the way of making a person sing or recite 
or act in a foreign language, without accent, had never 
been found out. We all know people of different countries 
who have spent many years in a foreign land, have studied 
carefully the language, and who speak very correctly, so 
far as grammar is concerned, but who are incapable of 
pronouncing one word as do the natives. We see in Paris 
on the French stage foreign artists most talented, who 
murder atrociously the French language, although they 
have been singing French all their lives The Yersin 
Sisters have found the remedy for that seemingly incurable 
disease. Tosay in afew words what they do we must ex- 
plain that the French language is wholly different from any 
other, and especially from the English. 

The French is a language of vowel sounds. Unless a 
foreigner knows these vowel sounds, and can say them as 
he can say those of his own language, do what he will, he 
will never be able to say one single French word that re- 
sembles French. 
language depends on rules 


Besides, everything in the French 
Words must not be guessed at 
as to whether they should be pronounced this way or that; 
they are always pronounced the same way. But to know 
this way one must know the rules. 

Those French sounds (what in America we call phonet- 
ics), and these rules on French pronunciation have never 
before been collected together or classified, nor given and 
explained to foreigners. Any French person born in Paris, 
if educated, speaks of course good French, but he does it in- 
stinctively, not knowing why. Everyone does that in his 
own language. Buta foreigner cannot speak instinctively 
another language correctly. A// the work done by Ameri- 
cans in this line ts in darkness 
do, they naturally fail. 

The Yersin sisters first teach all the French phonics from 
the beginning. This is the very foundation of their method. 
After that they give all their rules in French pronunciation ; 
so that after having worked a few weeks with them a for- 
eigner is perfectly independent. He may goto the other 
end of the world, and he will be always able to pronounce 


Not knowing what to 


asa French person would anything in French, even that 


which he has not seen before, and even while yet unable to 
understand the meaning of the words. | 

Further, before teaching the right French pronunciation 
the Yersins teach the ears of their pupils ; because, though 
readers, you are not aware of the fact—it is not because you 
cannot say a certain thing as the French do that you do 
not say it; itis because you cannot hear it/ You think 
that you repeat what the French have said, but that you 
cannot say it exactly the same way. This is quite an error. 
You can say anything as well as the French can, only you 
cannot hear what they say. So when they say something 
you repeat what you have heard, and it is wrong. When 


once the Yersins have opened and taught your ears, you do 
not need anyone to tell you whattosay. As you hear it 
vourself you say it yourself. 

Those phonetics and rules in French pronunciation are | 
but the foundation of the Yersin method. The whole thing 
could not be explained ina short story. We will simply 
mention that after they have placed the French sounds, 7 
speaking, they have then to place them 7“ singing; that is 
avery delicate and most important work. That work is, 
for a foreigner, as important as the placing of the voice in 


| students, at least for the most part, have splendid voices 


le , 
follow their system immediate admissian on any stage 6) 


| follow completely their system a perfect French diction. 
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singing. The Yersin pupils sing a French song which they 
have never before seen as correctly as they dotheir own 
language. 

In this regard we would say to the vocal teachers that 
they must not imagine that the Yersins interfere in the 
least with the vocal lessons proper. They do not in any way 
of 
n 


interfere with the voice. The pupils who sing must 


course sing to them, if they want to do so perfectly 
French; but that is done in a way that does not interfere at 
all with the vocal teachers. In fact, the Yersins are the 
greatest help to the teachers. Those of Paris, the first- 
class ones, agree on this point, and those of the United 
States who have studied with the Yersins in Paris, or who 
have had their pupils study with them, are most enthusias- 
tic about the work. We refer American teachers who wish 
to know more about this point to a letter written by the 
Yersins themselves, which appeared in Tur Musical 
Courter of February 10, this year 

Finally when the pronunciation is quite correct, when no 
foreign accent is left, when the pupil is perfect, so far as 
correction goes, the last study comes, which has simply to 
do with beauty—that is, with art—-what the French call 
‘* Déclamation Lyrique,” which means the beauty of French 
in singing, and ‘‘l’'Art de bien dire.”” which means the 
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beauty of French in speaking, reciting and acting. The 
French rhythm, the inflections, the laying of the stress 
all that in French is totally different from our language 
In these features consist the end or completion of the 
method 

The difficulty of mastering the French language for 
Americans, as for all other foreigners, is so great that every 
year in Paris we see with sorrow a number of singing 
students refused admittance to the two operas by sole reason 


of their bad French diction. When we consider that these 





and that their talent in the vocal art and their physical ap- 
pearance could bring them immense success in Paris; also 
that those foreigners have worked hard on their French for 
several years and that all their time and money have been 
wasted, and that the sad results have come to them chiefly 
because their teaching has not been what it should be 
when we consider all those things we realize that it is high 
time something were done. 

The Yersin Sisters guarantee to those who thoroughly) 


27 





coming to the Yersins, nine times in ten the work is done 
in two months, because in that case the only thing the 
Yersins have to do is to teach their method; but if a for- 
eigner has been singing French operas fer several years, 
pronouncing every sound quite wrong, it may require four, 
five or even six months, as in that case, besides the teaching 
of their method, the Yersins have to undo what has been 
done, and to make the pupils forget what is bad. Some 
people forget very quickly, others are very long in doing 
so. Foreigners who have sung French badly (as they can- 
not have avoided doing, since they could not say one single 
French sound as do the French) are in the same state as if 
| they had been singing, learning and repeating all their 
operas every note out of tune 
Tue Yersins’ ARRIVAL 
In coming to America the Yersins will enable the Ameri- 
cans to save an immense amount of time and money 
Many studcuts go to Paris solely in order to get the French 
language. Inso doing they spend, of course, a great deal 
more than if they had stayed in their homes and contin- 
ued studying singing with their good American vocal 
teachers. Well, these people will be able to learn French 
and to pronounce it exactly as the French people do with- 
out ever going to Paris As for those who wish to make 
their début on the French stage, if they go to Paris as 
they have been doing up to now, not knowing any French, 
or knowing of it something that is worse than nothing, 
they have to put aside a fair amount of money for French 
and diction lessons, with the possibility of not achieving 
either one. If, on the contrary, they follow in America the 
phonetic course, they will be prepared by the Yersins, 
and they will arrive in Paris having not to think about 
French. They will have mastered the French so com- 
pletely that they will be able to sing any opera which they 
have never seen before, not only with a perfect French 
pronunciation, but without having to think that it is in 
another language than their own. For, besides possessing 
the correct pronunciation and diction, the Yersins’ pupils 
have another advantage itis that for them to sing in Eng- 
lish or in French is the same thing. They need never give 
a thought to the words of their song; /Aey can bestow all 
their attention on their singing, so that they have the 
Sull benefit of their singing lessons. It is most painful 








any body of French critics, so far at least as French is 


converned. That is, they guarantee to foreigners who 


Now, you want to know what length of time is required 
for such a result. But a very short time—frous two to six 


months. This difference depends, for the most part, upon 
the harm, more or less, tlfat has previously been done to | 


the pupil. If a foreigner has never sung in French before 





to see (and it is every day to be seen in Paris) the poor 
Americans who are struggling with the language, who are 
stopped at every word they sing, corrected for every syl- 
lable they say, and who /Auws lose the greater part of thet? 


expensive sing 


be done in a singin 
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ge lesson at all 
Tue YeRsiIn Book 
The Yersin sisters, as before stated, have written a book 
on their method. They are so much in earnest to puta 
stop to the sad state in which they see the Americans that 
they have done this in order to reveal tl 


That book contains the 


1eir system—that is, 
as much as can be done in a book 
complete French phonetics in two charts, which are the 
foundation on which their method is built. Then follow all 
the Yersins’ rules on French pronunciation and diction. 
They gointo every possible detail, they resolve any diffi- 
culty that a foreigner can possibly meet, and explain most 
thoroughly how foreigners must study that book in order to 
enable them to get by themselves what they so much need 
That book, which isthe only one of its kind, will be read by all 
foreigners. All the schools in America, the conservatories, 
the vocal teachers, the French teachers, will all find it in- 
valuable. It will be for Americans the end of all the trouble 
with regard to this beautiful but so difficult and so badly 
taught French language, which before the Yersins’ inven- 
tion was the cause of so much misfortune 

The Yersins’ book is written in French and in English 
(in the same book), in order that any English person or 
American who requires French, but who may not be a good 
French scholar, may be able to study it in his own language, 
and not have the slightest trouble in understanding the 
book or in imparting it to himself 

The Yersins’ book is published by the Lippincott Com- 
pany and will be on sale about the end of May 

Wuat THE Yersins TEACH 

The Yersins have received so many letters from America 
asking them what they teach that they ask us to make peo 
ple know that their teaching embraces all that concerns the 


French lang We have spoken lengthily of what they 





| do for singers, because we know so much of the disastrous 


experiences of the American students in Paris, aud have so 
much at heart their success 
We will add Apropos that the Yersin sisters give a cer 


tificate to anyone who has studied with them and whom 
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studied. During their stay in America they will diploma 
the singers, and that diploma will be the singer’s guarantee 
of admittance to the French stage—so far as French is 
concerned. 

The Yersins have also among their pupils many elocu- 
tionists who learn to recite French prose and poetry and to 
act French plays. (The sisters have been themselves 
for yearselocution pupils of a ‘‘Sociétaire de la Comédie 
Frangaise.’’) 

In addition they teach the French language from begin- 
ning to end, German literature, rhetoric, &c., up to the 
highest examinations. They prepare professors to teach 
French in colleges, and teach them, too, the way of im- 
parting chat knowledge to pupils. 

Finally, they have a way of teaching their language to 
society people, who do not care to study French thoroughly, 
but who wish it as an accomplishment—that is to say, to 
be able to talk French nicely in drawing rooms, in society, 
to read French works, &c. 

The Yersins have made a special study, not only of their 
own invention for pronunciation and accent (what they 
call their Phono Rythmique Method), but of all the 
branches of which we have spoken. Once settled in Amer- 
ica they will give auditions periodically of their pupils to 
indicate the work being done. The singers will sing, elo- 
cutionists recite and act French comedies and the others 
will read or converse or do something to show what they 
have accomplished. 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Several colleges and schools have inquired whether the 
Yersins will confine themselves to their private lessons, or 
if they will be willing to teach their method in colleges. 

The Yersins are most willing to do this latter. They au- 
thorize us to say that ‘hey will stay in a college or school 
as long as might be deemed desirable for the compre- 
hension of the method. They desire, however, in such case 
that applications be made to them immediately in Paris (8 
Boulevard Flandrin) for engagements in September or Oc- 
tober, so that they may arrange their time accordingly. Be- 
sides being invited to different cities, and not having yet de- 
cided in which one they will settle in September, they wish 
to be able to plan at once to go to that city whence most 
applications come. 

The arrival of the Yersin sisters in America is indeed a 
boon for the country. The advantages they bring us are 
very great, and Americans, always quick and searching in 
regard to invention and progress, will not fail to appreciate 
them and to reap the benefit of this method. 

Those who have followed the Yersins’ system and their 
work in Paris, and have seen the results they have obtained 
through their teaching, are rejoiced to see these two hard 
workers come to America, and are happy to wish them the 
great success that is awaiting them. 

Marie Roze Singing School, Paris.-—The success of this 
popular and charming professeur de chant has this year 
passed all her expectations. She is buoyant and happy and 
full of hope and enthusiasm. She has been repaid many 
fold for the expense and trouble of installing her beautiful 
little theatre by the increased interest it gives to her pupils 
and the increased activity offered to them in study. She 
has many capable pupils already prepared for public work 
who have studied scarcely more than a year. A public 
audition en costume will be given at the end of the month. 
Fragments of Lakmé, Hamlet, Trovatore l’Africaine, will 
be given. Miss Mary Pratt Kendricken, of Boston; Miss 
Wade, of Chicago; Mrs. Cross Newhaus, of Chicago; Mlle. 
Robert and the tenor Riviere, who was engaged from this 
school for the Opéra Comique, will be among the inter- 
preters. 

A peculiarity of this school is that Madame Roze herself 
gives the lessons in mise-en-scéne. In fact, an American 
actress has recently applied for admission to be taught the 
Dameaux Camelias. Young Meecham, the boy soprano, sang 
at a musical reception the Romeo waltz and some songs mar- 
velously. Miss Kendricken had success in a Lakmé duo 
with Mr. Riviére and in a charming song, Observation. 
Miles. Lachaud, Gerard-Robert, Amaury, Warternberg and 
Wade-Bren-Steppel were applauded. M. Riviere sang in 
superb style l'Air de Cloches and Jardin des Réves by M. 
Paulin. M. Stefanski, the American pianist, contributed 
not a little to the entertainment by skillful playing and a 
delicate, sympathetic touch. The entertainment a week 
later was given in honor of the young composer Paulin. 
Chrysanthéme, Réve de |'Enfant Trois Baiser, Serenade de 
Colombine, |’Absente, Jardin des Réves, Miroir Od'r were 
among the compositions most effective, and of course most 
applauded. A chorus of young girls, remarkable for their 
distinct enunciation, was a feature of the musical. 
semblage on both occasions was dignified and artistic. 
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ArtIc_Le III. 


| N commenting upon the various methods of | 

breathing, Dr. Curtiss remarks: ‘‘ The conclusions ar- 
rived at from many such investigations go far to prove the 
fallacy of teaching the so-called abdominal respiration to 
singers. Whereas in normal respiration the pressure exer- 
cised by the contracting diaphragm pushes out the entire 
abdominal wall, the singer who employs all the resources 
of his art to enlarge the chest nevertheless retracts the 
lower abdominal wall in taking a deep inspiration in order 
to maintain a better control of the expiratory act.” 

This statement is decidedly ambiguous as regards volun- 
tary or involuntary effort, but, reasoning from analogy, one 
is induced to believe that the doctor intends to convey the 
idea that the singer voluntarily retracts the lower abdominal 
wall in taking a deep inspiration and also exerts volition in 
maintaining a control of the expiratory act. 

When asleep, and thereby unconscious to any muscular 
action, one is incapable of exerting any volition over mus- 
cular efforts. Consequently every necessary movement of 
the respiratory apparatus is wholly independent of mental 
design upon the part of the singer. At such atime the 
chest remains comparatively flat, and the action of the 
lungs is also a comparatively passive one. It will be ob- 
served that under these conditions the abdomen is more or 
less active and is involuntarily dilated. 

On the contrary, when in the act of singing a deep and 
full inspiration elevates and expands the chest it will be 
observed that the abdominal wall is slightly retracted. 
This adjustment places the whole respiratory structure in a 
state whereby the expiratory act can exert its function in 
the most complete and independent manner, but let it be 
borne in mind that the effort must be wholly an involuntary 
one. 

It isa simple physical law that when the chest expands 
the abdomen must necessarily retract, and when the chest 
is flattened the abdomen must naturally protrude. 

Of course in the multiplicity of fallacies that burden the 
art of voice training all sorts and kinds of efforts have been 
made at variance with the above simple law, but some 
penalty is always paid for any digression. 

One reason why so many of the corset wearing women of 
this country grow large in the abdominal region is because 
the pressure of these infernal instruments in the region of 
the small intestines causes the victim to naturally collapse, 
not only at that point, but in the chest above, with the ac- 
companying inclination to ‘‘round shoulders” and protrud- 
ing abdomen. The abdomen in such cases becomes the 
point of muscular activity, as it is the only unrestricted 
region. Hence its development. 

When to these distortions of the form are added the 
various heart and womb difficulties that go hand in hand 
with the perpetuation of this lamentable fashion, one would 
believe that mere common sense would serve alone to in- 
duce the abolishment of the vanity and attendant misery 
that now so generally afflicts the female sex in this direction. 

But let us consider the fallacy of abdominal breathing 
that has for so many years dominated the vocal art, and 


brought so much misery and disappointment to the thousands 
of victims that have fallen a prey to the inevitable results 
following the employment of this abominable process. 

Of course, direct physical injury to the male student does 
not follow as in the case of the female student, but its evil 
effect upon normal action in the vocal effort is just as posi- 
tive and prompt as with the ‘‘ weaker sex.” 

When this abdomnal effort is instituted, the normal fow 
of the voice ceases, and the abdominal fush is substituted. 

This latter is a stress upon the whole apparatus, and the 
results obtained thereby in the vocal efforts of the singer 
are no more to be compared with those arising from the 


| normal action of the respiratory apparatus than are the re- 


sults of the scraping of a bow upon the strings of a violin 
to be compared with the results that followa flexible draw- 
ing of the bow. 

To the critical ear an equally apparent difference is dis- 
tinguished when comparing the normal flow of the breath 
from the elevated and expanded chest effort and the abnor- 
mal fush of the breath when the abdominal process is em- 
ployed. 

When the abdominal push is employed the column of air 
is deflected from its proper point of placing, and the focus 
of vibration is thereby destroyed. The sound producing 
organs then become a rigid point of contact, the scraping 
process is instituted, the pulsations of air passing upward 
from the rigid sound producing organs fail to reach the ex- 
act forward location, very often finding a point of contact 
on the soft palate, and sometimes even further back in the 
pharynx. These latter erratic movements result inan over- 
sized tone, with often an accompanying nasal twang. False 
intonation is a natural consequence of this process, the cor- 
rect pitch of the intervals being reached and maintained 
only by forcing the veice. 

That these conditions are not apparent to the casual list- 
ener at the outset, as they are to the critical ear, does not 
detract in the least from the truth of the conclusions drawn. 
It, however, is only a question of a comparatively short time 
before the debilitated condition of the apparatus will re- 
veal the discrepancies enumerated. 

The student sometimes, if possessed of an acute ear and 
a sensitive nature, will recognize these deficiencies in a gen- 
eral way, but of course cannot place the cause, and contin- 
ues to follow the instruction of his teacher until dire neces- 
sity calls a halt. 

There is no chance for an abdominal pusher to ever be- 
come a correct vocalist. Both the quality and the intona- 
tion must suffer. Neither can such singers command a 
free, flowing cantabile, without which no vocalist has the 
right to claim the distinction of being a vocal artist. 

Then, again, with much volitional efforts it is impossible 
for the performer to sing piano, much less pianissimo, 
with a flexible quality, displaying definition of tone and 
articulation, and sustaining the pitch at the same time. 
Witness the host of untuneful singers attempting these 
effects, and failing to accomplish their intention, 

If nature becomes exhausted in the holding and pushing 
process, as it often does, and for a short time, perhaps a 
few minutes only, normal action asserts itself to a certain 
degree better results will follow; but, immediately that par- 
tial restoration is accomplished, will follow a return to the 
constriction and stress of the abdominal control unwittingly 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


upon the part of the performer, whose erroneous practice | 


has caused normal action to be supplanted by a false art. 

This is the reason why these abdominal pushers approach 
occasionally the correct process of voice emission. 

An exemplification of this abdominal fallacy among pub- 
lic singers, and perhaps one of the most pronounced speci- 
mens, is to be observed in the efforts of Mr. Plunket 
Greene, the noted performer, who has appeared in this 
country during the past two seasons. 

Now for one to come from abroad for the purpese of illus- 
trating an art should bespeak, one might suppose, the abil- 
ity to correctly exemplify the principles of such an act. It 
is not enough that such a claimant of public patronage 
should be a person of refinement and good taste, so far as 
the esthetics of the art are concerned, but such an one should 


be able to present a degree of perfection in the funda- | 


mental principles and technic of the art as well 

In Mr. Greene's case, everyone must admit the possession 
upon his part of refinement and good taste as regards 
zesthetics. The misfortune is that because of a corrupt 
method his efforts to delineate the sentiment of the music 
essayed fail to accomplish what he endeavors to present. 
Consequently his performance is of little credit to him as a 
vocal artist, and of no value to the vocal student as a dem- 
onstration of what is correct in voice technic 

The whole difficulty in a case like his arises from a con- 
scious effort to manipulate the abdominal and diaphrag- 
matic region, the column of air being consequently directed so 
far back in the mouth that much of it islost behind the soft 
palate. The tone is therefore weak and tremulous, and very 
much out of tune at times. This waste of breath produces 
a dimness in the timbre, makes it impossible to sing with 
sustained power and clearness, renders a defined pianis- 
simo impossible, forbids a true and tuneful legato, and en- 
genders in the sympathetic but critical listener a feeling 
of distress because of the singer's dilemma. 

What a satire such a performance is upon the vocal art 
as taught abroad! Undoubtedly some famous teacher en- 
grafted this corrupt and debilitating process upon this per- 
former's efforts in the attempt to cultivate his voice. 

Such a case is but one of a multiplicity of voice pushers 
that encumber the stage at the present time, for so popular 
is this delusion of volitional control of the breath that one 
looks almost in vain among public singers for an exempli- 
fication of the free, unrestricted flow of the voice, some- 
thing independent of any attempt to manage the respira- 
tory effort through a voluntary manipulation of the muscles 
that should have only an involuntary, instinctive action in- 
dependent of the singer’s guidance 

There is aclass of vocalists disclaiming any abdominal 
assistance, but who advocate and employ only a dia- 
phragmatic volitional control 

This effort, although less debilitating than the combined 
abdominal and diaphragmatic effort, is nevertheless a cor- 
rupt one, for it presents obstacles toa normal, free emission 
of the breath, and forbids an accurate placing of the voice 
It is still the forcing process, obliging the singer to push 
the breath, instead of letting it flow. ‘The advocates of 
this system, of late years, greatly outnumber those who 
employ the combined effort of abdomen and diaphragm 

Just observe the numerous, vocalists who sing with 
a flat chest and a protruding abdomen. Such an atti- 
tude forbids a true legato, for the angle of incidence and 
reflection that insures the focus of vibration is destroyed 
because of the posterior direction of the column of air 
The forcing process must take place in such a case 

If the breath is to be employed with facility and ease it 
must find a focal point. If one wishes to carry a pole with 
ease it must be taken in its exact centre, its focal point of 
balance. If itis grasped behind that point its front end 
will drop to the ground and it must be pushed along, for it 
is no longer carried. Now these abdominal and diaphrag- 
matic volitional breathers have to push their voices along; 
they cannot flow the breath. They scrape the bow over the 
strings. When normal conditions are destroyed, then a 
more or less violent effort must come to the rescue. 


When the front end is on the ground the pole itself is 
not heavier than when beJanced in the centre, but it takes 
many times the effort to urge it along. It is the same with 
the voice. 

The noted singers Mr. Evan Williams and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies in their efforts exemplify ina degree the erratic 
movements of the pushing process. 

There are many vocalists upon the concert and opera 
stage that gain little else by this forcing and pushing proc- 
ess than the ability to yell, bellow and roar 

It does not seem to occur to them that singing should bea 
graceful, musical art. The great effort with the majority 
of students and singers seems to be a struggle to gain 
power, as they termit. In this effort, however, they miss 
the mark entirely. What they acquireis muscular strength, 
and in the effort vocal power is lost. 
| This violent effort is akin to giving the violin student a 
contrebass bow with the expectation of enabling him to get 
We all know what the 


consequence would be in suchacase. It is just as useless 


| more power out of his instrument 


| 


for the vocal student to expect to gain power through vo- | 


| litional muscular effort of the diaphragm and abdomen 

This forcing process makes business for the medical 
faculty, because the stress laid upon the vocal apparatus 
thereby engenders irritation of the membraneous surfaces 
and through consecutive employment aggravates the con- 
dition to the point of inflammation and attendant relaxa- 
tion. If some more serious difficulty does not arise the 
victim will be fortunate. Partial or total paralysis, for in- 
stance. 

And yet many physicians indorse this fallacy and advise 
its employment, regardless of the fact that its evil effects 
are laid bare before its eyes. One would not accuse such 
members of the medical faculty of culpability in an effort 
to increase their practice, so it remains but to charge it to 
the account of ignorance concerning the true principles of 
voice production. 

In the next article the effects of the abdominal process 
upon the voice and health of the female student will be 
WarrREN DAVENPORT, 
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A Victim of Jealousy. 


A SKETCH FROM LiF? 





Ce uded 


HE first chords of the accompaniment told me 
that we were about to hear the most exquisite of 
lyrical gems, Schumann's Du bist wie eine Blume. Soon the 
room was full of the dreamy melody, sung by a voice that 
was singularly full and sweet, and with all that natural sim- 
plicity which is the perfection of art. When the last notes 


had died away there was a suppressed murmur of appro- 


bation, more significant than noisy applause | 


I turned to my companion. ‘* Well, Herr Kreischmaul,” 
I said, ‘‘ you are a singer; what do you think of that ? 

‘*Brety, very brety!” he answered, ‘‘ but it must be 
sung byaman! Ven I sing dat song— He was inter- 


rupted by our hostess, who came forward to ask him if he 
would be so very kind, and soon. Herr Kreischmaul con- 
sented with much graciousness of demeanor and walked to 
the piano 

This time the conversation died away of its own accord 
A whispered flirtation, which attempted to maintain itself 
na distant corner, was ruthlessly suppressed. Until 


last sound had ceased Herr Kreischmaul stood in an atti 


the 


tude eloquently expressive of conscious genius. When 
there was absolute silence he made a sign to his accom- 
panist, drew himself up, ran his hand through his hair and 
began 

Never shall I forget that next quarter of an hour! It 
was no mortal music; it was barking, yelping, howling 
This lion had neither voice, nor ear, nor sense of rhythm 


The beads of perspiration stood upon my brow and I ex- 


| battle of life 


29 


perienced all the agony one feels when one sees someone 
else making an unutterable exhibition of himself. Heaven 
knows what or by whom that song was, but such as it was 
it came to an end at last with a howl that would have 
frozen the blood of a witch of the Brocken The company 
had listened in agonized silence, The same agonized 
silence greeted the conclusion. One kind-hearted soul tried 
to clap, but the attempt was too obviously hypocritical and 
failed. Only one old lady, who was notoriously deaf, said, 
‘‘ Thank you, a very pretty tune!” 

But Herr Kreischmaul was not to be discouraged. He 
beamed upon his audience with a smile of conscious triumph, 
and began preparing for a new song. The key was differ- 
ent, but for the rest it was a repetition of the same atti- 
tudes, grimaces and unspeakable sounds. Three times did 
this incredible enemy ot his species repeat the torture, and 


how much longer he would have gone on I do not know. 
| After the third song, however, Lady Gatherham, dismay 
| and agony painted on her face, came up to me and whis- 
pered: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Smith, what shall I do? It really is not 
my fault! I had heard he was so very good! He said 


| himself— Oh, dear! what shall I do? It is too dread- 
ful!”’ 
It was no occasion for conventional politeness ‘Give 


him something to drink,” I suggested. ‘' He is a German, 
and if anything will stop him that will 

Lady Gatherham grasped at the idea with the eagerness 
of despair 

The stratagem was successful, and soon Herr Kreisch- 
moul, armed with a huge tumbler of champagne cup, was 
beside me again 

‘Zo,” he said. ‘‘you have now heard me sing. Have 
you ever heard such peautiful singing?" I mildly re- 
marked that I had never heard any singing like it. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘if it should not be for tchealousy I 
would be very rich! But, be sure, my vrent, that they are 
all tchealous! Artists, critikers—all! Dey make a con 
juration against me! Verever dere is greatness, genius, 
dere is a conjuration against it made! Vait, and ven you 
are great you vill see !’ 

Argument would, I felt, be wasted, so I let him talk on 
Such stupendous vanity had a certain attractiveness. I 
almost envied the man who could face the world armed in 
such an impenetrable panoply of self-confidence, and felt 
some curiosity to know how far it would serve him in the 
After all, sheer effrontery, backed by very 
little merit, had before now achieved great victories. Per- 
haps—but no! This man was too bad ! 
“#* * * But you do not attend I ask you vich you 
prefer—Spatenbraiu or Hackerbriiu? You have drunk 
Miinchener beer 

So while my mind wandered he had reached the final, 
I felt it 


So I told him I was a total abstainer, and 


the inexhaustible bourne of German conversation 
was time to go 
before he had recovered from the shock bade him a hasty 
good night 
For many months after this I heard no moreof Herr 
Kreischmaul. In the changing kaleidoscope of London life 
it is difficult to trace the single fragments that make up the 
shifting pattern gut one day chance gave me another 
glimpse of this self-styled genius, and in some measure sat- 
isfied my curiosity as to his ultimate fate, For, glancing 
one day, as is my wont, down the police column of the 
morning paper, in the hope of alighting on one of those 
curious cases which occasionally throw such interesting side- 
lights on human nature, my attention was arrested by the 
following report, under the heading of York Street 
Gottlob Kreischmaul, a German, and described as a 
vocalist, appeared to answer toa summons for singing in 
the streets to the annoyance of Mr. Augustus Puddy- 
phant, and refusing to desist when requested to do so. 
The prosecutor, a journalist and musical critic, deposed 
that he had been repeatedly annoyed by the defendant, 
who was in the habit of coming under his window and 
making a noise which could only by courtesy be called sing- 
ing, and thereby greatly interfering with prosecutor in his 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“ SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896 


He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.”—New York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—New York 
Herald, November 16, 1896. 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.""—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 

sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.”—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 

“ His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night.”"—Mew York Press 
November 16, 1896 

“When the occasion required it he could a complish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—Zhe Mail and Bxgress, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 


















SO 


professional work, and that, when told to move away, de- | 


fendant had steadily refused to do so. 

‘* The defendant, who was unrepresented and who spoke 
in imperfect English, was understood to admit the offense, 
but to plead in defense that there existed a conspiracy on 
the part of the prosecutor and others, who, after ruining his 
career in the concert room, were now in league to drive him 
from the streets. 

‘Sir John Bagwig—‘ What! A conspiracy? What _pos- 
sible motive could there be for such a conspiracy ?’ 

‘* Defendant—‘ Jealousy! They are all jealous. I am a 
victim of jealousy!’ 

‘Sir John Bagwig—‘ Nonsense! A victim of fiddlesticks! 
{A laugh.] You have no right to annoy people. Ten 
shillings and costs or three days.’"—-W. Allison Phillips, 
in the Scottish Musical Review. 


Short Musical History of Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 3, 1897. 
HIS is bound to be a not very interesting and a 
lengthy letter—an historical sketch of Milwaukee's 
principal musical societies and directors. I quote from the 
history mentioned in my last letter, but my deductions are 
very different from those made by the historian; the facts 
are there ready for my use, so I see no really good reason 
why I should dig them all out for myself. I will show you 
how early in her history Milwaukee commenced her notori- 
ous abuse of her musicians, sacrificing on her altars of 
prejudice, ignorance, those who were willing to give, and 
did give to her freely, their very life and genius, that they 
might awaken in her an atmosphere in which music and 
the fine arts might vigorously grow. like swine, Milwau- 
keeans have taken from them all their pearls of knowledge 
and genius; then worrying them with their snouts they 
have trampled them under their feet, these pearls spread so 
willingly before them. Conductor after conductor was cast 
out, though even the historian was forced to write copiously 
in praise of each, winding up each pathetic incident by say- 
ing that although so-and-so was such a great man a differ- 
ence of opinion between him and some of the active mem- 
bers resulted in his resigning. What are a thousand active 
members worth to a community in comparison with one 
man of genius? There are other active members to be se- 
cured, but few gifted men. Especially outrageous was this 
when the difference of cpinion chanced to be that the con- 
ductor desired to give classical music while the chorus 
thirsted for popular. All the while Milwaukee was pre- 
senting a fine aspect tothe world; she was killing those who 
made her what she was and all she was. 

In 1847 the German Male Quartet came into existence. 
This was the foundation of everything in Milwaukee's 
history that can fairly lay claim to musical importance. * 
* * The German Male Quartet achieved artistic results 
which stimulated other lovers of music to organize male 
choruses. Some mixed choruses were also formed. The 
first organization fairly entitled torank as a singing society 
was established in 1848 or 1849 by the exertions of the mem- 
bers of the German Male Quartet, and out of this organi- 
zation grew what latter came to be formally known as the 
Milwaukee Musical Society. * * * Balatka had arrived 
in 1848, and in the following year had organized the 
Gesangverein, until 1850 when the Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety was formed. 

The aim of the musical society primarily was one of socia- 
bility and enjoyment, of course; four men, and ultimately a 
society, did not start to sing with the noble, laudable idea of 
educating the people—this idea came and was secondary. 
The first concert was given in 1850 and an orchestra was 
used which Balatka had formed and which did fairly well. 
The program was of course good. The society continued 
to give concerts with great success, which was partly 
due to the fact that these concerts constituted all the music 
Milwaukee had, but more particularly because Hans 
Balatka was the leader. Untiring in his efforts, devoted 
and industrious, 47s was the one soul that started musical 
matters here, his genius kept the society progressive, pros- 
perous and together; without him it would have been a lot 
of unorganized, crude, scattering material. His was the 
mind that brought order out of chaos. With Balatka at the 
helm the society progressed untill they commenced to pro- 
duce grand operas, assisted by the more gifted and intelli- 
gent members of the society. In 1855 the orchestra was 


greatly improved and Balatka gave Beethoven, Bach and 
Mozart symphonies. 

In 1856 the Singerfest of the newly organized North- 
western Siaingerbund was held here successfully. The 
historian then says that he mentions this, not as an artistic 
success, for it was not, ‘‘but simply asa proof of Hans 
Balatka’s energy, and a reminder of the debt which is due 
| him and to those who were inspired by his efforts to 
promulgate musical culture in this city.” I quote at length: 
‘‘It was about this time that Milwaukee’s musical fame 


who have done much to gild the musical reputation of the 
city—Emil Weinberg, an excellent violinist, from Cincin- 
nati, and Christoph Bach, from Germany. Bach has taken 
| a conspicuous place in musical matters since the date of his 
arrival. He very soon began the organization of a small 
orchestra, of which there was great need. The Musical 
Society’s orchestra, which had included all the best instru- 
mental performers in Milwaukee, could appear only at the 
concerts of the society. Bach held his orchestra in readi- 
ness to appear whenever and wherever it was wanted. By 
the conscientious direction of the performances of this small 
band of ten or twelve musicians Mr. Bach gradually ac- 
quainted all classes of people in Milwaukee with the 
beauties of the lighter as well as the more difficult composi- 
tions of the masters of all schools. What he accomplished 
is none the less important because it was accomplished in 
an unostentatious manner. The historian of the musical 
development of Milwaukee could not, if he would, ignore 
the important influence for good exerted among all classes 
of the people by Christoph Bach. At the performances of 
his orchestra in small halls, at gatherings where frothy beer 
was drank and where smoky clouds obscured the air, there 
was always a quiet and interested audience ready to listen 
when the conductor rapped his violin bow. From these 
beginnings sprang the concerts which have now for several 
decades been given at West Side Turner Hall. While much 
is due to the musical and singing societies of Milwaukee for 
what they have accomplished in the direction of making 
music a factor in the culture of the community, it is not too 
much to declare that what Mr. Bach has accomplished 
toward the same end deserves equal praise.” 

This tribute is nearly all our history says about Bach, 
containing as much or more about several people whose 
residence here was brief, whose achievements were few in 
comparison with Bach’s; while Balatka and others were 
here ten years, thirty years ago, Bach has worked untir- 
ingly ever since. For forty years he has furnished half 
of all the music heard in Milwaukee. Without his orches- 
tra the various societies would have taken double the time 
to progress; they might have formed an orchestra for them- 
selves, but it would have failed, for after Balatka’s depart- 
ure, thirty years ago, there was no one competent to lead 
or drill an orchestra here save Professor Bach. Why, then, 
O historian, is so brief, perfunctory and limited mention 
made of Bach, while certain social lights who took part in 
those operas and concerts are referred to so copiously ? 

Now, then, the city, growing in size, attracted toitself va- 
rious opera companies, just as other cities do. Various other 
societies were formed here, but they are not of sufficient im- 
portance tocount. The Musical Society continued to give 
concerts and operas; the orchestra under Balatka’s sole 
direction (Bach was not then sufficiently started) was 
strengthened. I quote again: 

‘‘It was at about this period Milwaukee was chosen as 
his intended permanent home by one of the great musi- 
cians of his time, who, like other musical celebritles men- 
tioned in this history, was drawn here by the city’s 
enviable reputation as a musical centre. This was no less 
a person than Edward de Sobolenski, who came here from 
Koenigsberg, Prussia, where for some years he had been a 
musical director of the opera. He was known all over 
Germany as a genius, a great musician and a composer of 
rank. His compositions were appreciated by Wagner, Liszt, 
and the other leaders of musical thought in Germany at 
time. Although a pupil of Carl Maria von Weber, he had 
gone body and soul into the camp of those who bore the 
banner of Wagner and the ‘ Music of the Future.’ His 
operas were performed in Germany with success. Strange 
as it may seem, this bold, energetic, virile nature was 
attracted by the forming musical idea in this Western settle- 
ment, which he thought hecould develop. It was his dream 
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drew hither two citizens who are still among the living, and | 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| that he could influence a movement in favor of what he 
believed would be the destiny of music foreshadowed and 
outlined by the great creations of Richard Wagner. He 
left a field of usefulness, that was ready to assimilate all 
the great ideals which that school had grasped at, and 
which it took half a century to finally establish, and he 
came to a new country where the traditions of the old 
classics—Handel, Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven—were 
accepted as musical gospel. Undoubtedly he intended to 
be a pioneer and to conquer an empire with his new musical 
faith. 

| ‘*Immediately upon his arrival here with his daughter, 
who was a highly cultivated singer in all branches of song, 
he was received with open arms by the coterie of enthusiasts 
who were eager for anything new which might heighten 
interest in the art and assist in its development and achieve- 
ments. The Musical Society, ever ready to open its arms 
to genius, welcomed Sobolenski as his reputation and his 
standing among the great lights of music in the Fatherland 
warranted. After carefully examining the material at his 
disposal, he began a careful study of the early history of the 
new republic, and became so carried away with the inci- 
dents of patriotism and the legends of Indian life in the 
West that he chose from them an episode from which he 
constructed the libretto of an opera, and set about to clothe 
it with music. For months this restive man of genius and 
annihilator of work labored day and night, with an energy 
such as is given.to few mortals, to bring about the birth of 


his only opera composed in this country—the last monu- 
ment of his life. It was called Mohega, the Flower of the 
Forest. * * * The reading of Mohega, the principal 
part, still lingers in the memory of the few yet living, who 
sat spellbound under the enchantment of the music and 
acting in that ideally satisfying performance. Having 
come to this country as an avowed prophet of the new 
school, it was natural that in the composition of this opera 
Sobolenski should give free rein to theories which were at 
that time bitterly antagonized by many of the acknowledged 
giants in the musical world. In Europe devotion to the 
classical music was still orthodoxy, while belief in Wag- 
nerian theories was heterodoxy. It was not generally con- 
sidered absurd to claim that after Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Weber creative effort must confine itself within the 
limits set by what they had accomplished. The same nar- 
row notions were rampant in Milwaukee. No one could 
deny that the opera had been an overwhelming success, but 
the triumph of the opera and the deification of its creator 
aroused a storm of jealous resentment. Detraction found 
plenty of scope in the direction of technical criticism based 
upon the Wagnerian structure of Sobolenski’s composition, 
and, taking advantage of the prevalent predilection for clas- 
sical ideals, the warfare thus relentlessly conducted not 
only impaired Sobolenski’s capacity for usefulness in Mil- 
waukee, but so effectually divided the dilletanti of the city 
into contending factions as to seem for a time to threaten 
the very existence of the Musical Society.” 

Then after all this row Sobolenski still desired to help 
musical matters on here. The Germans desired to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of Schiller. For this purpose he com- 
posed a setting for Schiller's Das Lied an die Freude in the 
form of a cantata. Then our history says 

‘Yet, although it was the great feature of the festival, 
being magnificently performed by the chorus and orchestra, 
bringing all the honors in the gift of its author's admirers, 
‘the enemies he had made’ did not scruple to criticise it as 
a work of little or no originality, and thought that they had 
proved the charge of plagiarism when they alleged that the 
composer had employed a melody, thinly disguised, which 
he had borrowed from Beethoven, who, as is well known, 
used the Song of Joy as the culmination of his Ninth Sym- 
phony, the grandest achievement of his genius. * * * 
Smarting under the schemes, some of them exceedingly 
undignified, which were resorted to with the evident object 
of embittering his career here, Sobolenski organized an 
independent society, the first in Milwaukee known by the 
name of the Philharmonic Society.” 


(To be continued.) 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 


Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
sitions, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
ociety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 
mailed free. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 

that desire to give » Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
| ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
| Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
| the Stage Manager’s Guide to each Opera. 
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Marian Van Duyn. 


MME MARIAN VAN DUYN studied while 
abroad with Madame Marchesi, Signor Sbriglia and 


Madame Vancorbeil. 
Randegger, Dr. Turpin, the vice-president of the Metr« 
politan College of Music, London, and Hans Richter, i 


She brings with her letters from 


n 


which the famous conductor expresses his surprise that she 


does not go on the operatic stage. 


Mme. Van Duyn’s voice 


is a deep contralto of rich quality, and her singing is 


dramatic in style. 
below to B flat in alt. 


all the standard classical works and much modern music 


The range of her voice is from E flat 
Her repertory is large, comprising 


Her specialty is oratorio, and she has sung with marked 
success in Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delila, Verdi's Re- 
quiem, Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, The Messiah, Elijah, St. 


Paul, Judas Maccabeus, &c., 
tensive list of French, Italian, German and English songs 


besides commanding an ex 


Her stage presence is very attractive.—/e- 
printed from Tur Musica Courier. 


Mime. Marian Van Duyn has a voice of extraordinary 


range and power. Itis resonant and sympathetic in 
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of the production, and there were curtain calls at the end of each 
act.—Hartford Post 


The Telegram, in an article headed Schenck Instead of 
Damrosch, says: 

Many were disappointed last night at Parson's Theatre when it 
was noticed that Walter Damrosch was not leading the orchestra 
The feeling was soon forgotten, as the excellent methods of the con- 
ductor won the approval of the audience, and the skill which he dis- 
played showed he had thorough knowledge of the music. The young 
leader was Elliott Schenck 


Surely Mr. Schenck should feel flattered and all Ameri- 
cans should take a lively interest in his career, for he is an 
American, born of American parents 

Those who have been interested in his career will remem- 
ber his successful début as an orchestral conductor and 
Walter 
Damrosch, who was present, immediately offered him the 


composer in Carnegie Hall about two years ago 


Sousa Not Enjoined. 


(Press Dispatcu.) 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—Judge Biddle to-day refused to 
grant a temporary injunction against John Philip Sousa, 
the bandmaster, which was asked for by the Blakeley 
estate to prevent Sousa from giving any more concerts, 
except under the Blakeley management. 

Counsel for Mrs. Blakeley, widow of the former proprietor 
of the Sousa Band, stated that Sousa had appropriated 
about $5,000 of the money made by the band to his own 
personal use. Judge Biddle said the proper course to pur- 
sue was to bring the case before a court of equity, in the 
usual way 

Counsel for the Blakeley estate then asked that the court 
direct that the proceeds of to-day’s concert be paid into the 
court or tosome responsible party, or that Sousa be required 

to give security. The judge said Mr. Sousa 
was a responsible person, and he thought this 
request unnecessary. 





quality She sings artistically.—Mi/waukee Evening 


Wisconsin 


Mme. Marian Van Duyn sang Mendelssohn's beaut 
ful aria, But the Lord is Mindful of His Own, with 
chaste and fervid expression 


I Her voice has power as 
: 


well as purity and | 





sweetness and displaye earnest 


study.—Milwaukee Sentinel 


The chief feature of the musicale was the singing of 





Mme. Marian Van Duyn, which was a revelation to her 
friends. Her voice isa contralto of marvelous range, 
and her selection, I Have Lost My Eurydice, was re 


ceived with great enthusiasm Chicago Inter-Ocean 


Mme. Marian Van Duyn hasar 





technical part of her work is 
and refinement, while express 
nobility of tone are cons] 
graceful and charming preset 
Journal 


It may at once be sa 
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ing fully justified the very complimentary s re 
ceived of her vice at is a ntralto t 
first rank. We have ecent urs the 
contralto qus € yrme ‘ ed at t 
festivals by such singers as Ar nette St ng, Anna 
Drasdil, Emily Winant, Annie Louise Cary. Later 
con Itos. whil x é singers e had v es 
of a large kind of mezzo sof Madame 
Van Duyn has the rea n quality f eat 
igs Ww e and 
4 ngzin y aTs 


Elliott Schenck Conducts Lohengrin. 
R. ELLIOTT SCHENCK, assist- 


ant conductor of the Damrosch Opera 
Company, made a great success with his con- 
ducting of Lohengrin in Hartford lately 
The more credit is due him as he had never 
conducted the opera before, and upon this 


occasion did so without any rehearsal Mr 





HERE is evidently much litigation in 
prospect in this unsettled question, 

and as both sides consider themselves 
justified in their respective attitudes the 


litigation must continue 


Becker Lecture—-Musicales. 


M R. GUSTAV L. BECKER gave the 
eighteenth ot his lecture-musicales last 
Saturday morning at his home, 70 West Ninety- 
fifth street. The subject was Ballet Music, the 
last of a series upon Dance Forms and Their 
Resulting Art Forms. The program also con- 
tained several characteristic dances not writ- 
ten especially for the ballet, but of the general 
nature of such music. Owing to the length of 


the program of piano pieces for one and two 


performers, there was for the first time this 





season no assisting artist 

The program was: The Skaters, from The 
Prophe t, Meyerbeer; Air de Ballet, Moszkowski; 
Dance of the Bayadéres, from Feramors, Rubin- 
stein; Sylvia, Délibes; Scenes from Carneval, 
Schumann; Ballet Music from The Cid, Masse- 
net; Marcia Fantastica, Bargiel; Intermezzo, 
from Naila, Délibes; Ma Belle qui Danse, West- 
erhout; fifth and seventh scenes from the ballet 
of Faust, Gounod. 

‘hese were in illustration of a short talk by 
Mrs. Becker on the history of the ballet and the 
development of the ballet d'action and divertis- 


sement 


The Franko Concert.—Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
will play the A major concerto by Liszt at the 
grand farewell concert to be given by Mr. 





Nahan Franko in Carnegie Music Hall on Fri- 
day evening, April 23. Mr. Charles Gregoro- 
witsch, the Russian violinist, will play the varia- 





Schenck was the recipient of much praise from 
the different members of the company, and the 
clippings attached speak well tor the impression 
he made upon the Hartford public and press 
Mr. Damrosch’s place was sat ly filled by Elliott Schenck 
who carried the musicians through the intricate orchestration with 





l appreciation of its meaning 





remarkable skill an There was a dash 


and en 





siasm in his leading, and the « hestra won enduring 


laurels. The overture, with its blending of joyful, stormy and sor- 
i | f 


rowful music, was played v 1 perfect 





sympathy, and the Bridal 
Chorus was played with a joyful swing, and with great effectiveness 
in the crescendo and diminuendo passages. Universal excellence is 
needed for the interpretation of a Wagner opera, and last night's 
performance gave the satisfying imy Hart- 


I 
ford Courant 


ression of completeness 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, led by E 
nished the instrume 
in Hartford. 


liott Schenck, fur- 


een listened to 





al music, and never has bett 


With remarkable skill and just appreciation the musicians pre- 


sented the intricate phrases of the score, and their work added in no 





small degree to the success of the production 


The audience appreciated in a high degree the general excellence 


t 


I 


pany 


until this season, when Walter Damrosch has made use of 
him to conduct his opera company on more than one 


sition of chorusmaster of his then forming opera com- 


MARIAN VAN DUYN., 


Since then Mr. Schenck has advanced by rapid strides 


occasion 


ductors, holds several other important positions, among 
them the leadership of the Albany Musical Association, 
which has won great laurels under him 


teacher of Cincinnati, has just lost her mother. 
mother and daughter had been constant companions during 
Mile. Tecla Vigna’'s 
America, the death of Mme. Vigna is peculiarly felt. 


Mr. Schenck, besides being one of Mr. Damrosch’s con- 


Tecla Vigna’s Loss.—Tecla Vigna, the eminent vocal 
As both 


prominent professional career in 


the prelude and fi 


Dances. 


(April 14) Miss Alice V 
Addicks, of the Broad Street ¢ onservatory of Music 
delphia, will give a piano recital in the Conservatory Con- 
cert Hall, No. 1831 South Broad street 
by Miss Grace G 


Cousans, of the vocal department. 


tions by Joachim, and later, in conjunction with 
Mr. Nahan Franko, Sarasate’s Navarre. The 
orcnestra, composed of 100 picked musicians, 
will give a carefully chosen program, including 


gue by Bach, a symphonic poem by 


: 
Arensky, the new Russian composer, entitled A Dream on 
the Volga; the overture to Die Meistersinger, and, as a 


1 


tribute to the late Johannes Brahms, his two Hungarian 


Popular prices will prevail at this concert 

A Stanley Addicks Pupil.—This (Wednesday) evening 
Alexander, pupil of Stanley 
Phila- 


She will be assisted 
Anderson (soprano), pupil of Joseph C 


The program arranged 


includes selections from the standard works of Chopin, 
Schubert, Grie 
Scarlatti-Tausig 


r, Schumann, Liszt, Godard, Schuett and 





ANNA LANKOW, 


— Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
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TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Bnstruction. 


STUDIO: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 








CONCERT “"" 


HOTEL WALDORF, Monday Evening, April 19, 1897 at 8:30. 


MR. DAVID BISPHAM, __ 


Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Company 


MME. 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


MARIAN VAN DUYN, 


"HERR OTTO LOHSE, 


Conductor, and his Orchestra 


Reserved Seats, $2.00. 


On sale at HOTEL WALDORF, HOTEL IMPERIAL, HOTEL MAJESTIC, at SCHIRMER’S, Union Squarc, and at SCHUBERTH’S. 








, BELGIUM, / 


6 RUE St. Remy, Lik 
MARCH ‘31, 1897. 


“HOMSON and Ysaye playing together! This 


was what I heard in Brussels onthe 28th. Verily a 
treat for the gods! I shall never forget the impression 
made by the ensemble playing of these, the two great 
violinists of the day. The mere sight of these two men 
standing there side by side was most inspiring. They con- 
trasted strangely in their personal appearance. Thomson, 


small in stature, with a long, thin, bearded face, a broad, | 


high forehead, showing great intellectual power, long, flow- 
ing locks well sprinkled with gray, and a pair of serious but 
wonderfully expressive dark eyes—a most interesting and 
impressive face. Ysaye, massive in frame, with a large, 
broad face, beardless, with low forehead, long. jet black 
hair, mirthful blue eyes and a countenance beaming with 
youthful enthusiasm and good will. 

The contrast in the playing of the two artists was equally 
great. Thomson was calm and dignified; he made no out- 
ward display of enthusiasm, but played with the serene as- 
surance of one conscious of his power. Ysaye played as if 
he were thoroughly in love with his violin. His whole soul 
was in the music; he swayed his body from side to side, 
rolled his eyes, shook his mane, and manifested a zeal and 
a buoyant enthusiasm that was very striking beside Thom- 
son’s calm demeanor. Ysaye played with the heart, 
Thomson with the intellect. 

Thomson's superiority over his associate in point of vol- 
ume of tone, technic and general command of the instru- 
ment was evident from the start. Thomson is the greater 
violinist, but Ysaye is the more fascinating one for the gen- 
eral public. He carries the crowd with an irresistible 
power. 
tentions. 
pianissimo are nothing with him. 
matter with Ysaye. 

The work performed by these two giants was the Bach 
double concerto in D minor. I have often heard it per- 
formed by Joachim and his best pupils. I am certain that 
that great Bach interpreter would not have wholly approved 
of the reading of these two Belgian artists. Yet I never 
was so impressed by the work before. The Ysaye Orches- 
tra played the accompaniment admirably, under the direc- 
tion of M. Vincent d’Indy. 

The concert was the fourth and last of the Société Sym- | 
phonique des Coneerts Ysaye, which take place at the 
Théatre de l'Aihambra. I append the program in full: 


Such trifles as playing a bar that is marked forte 
But such things do not 


ee SO De capbastscscravotasesveneneer penehnesebe L. van Beethoven 
CONTE, B WMG cscs ctcdcccencvesevvedsacicsccoeved Reinhold Becker | } 
Italian he to ae iad naldciae . Mendelssohn 
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ADDRESS : 144 West 91st Street, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 





eee 
For Terms, &c., address 


110 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 


Nliss AMy FAY -e 
is open to engagements for 
== PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on application. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





Ysaye was not over mindful of the composer’s in- | 


The Wangs: Orchestra is a eae wety of musicians, and 
the composer, V. d’Indy, is a very skillful and interesting 
conductor. Ysaye conducted in the Becker concerto, 
which Thompson played in Berlin last December. He 
played it far better in Brussels than in Berlin, which is but 
natural as he has played it repeatedly in public since 
then. It is not a work that will become popular, as it is 
not very grateful. 

Thomson played it with astounding virtuosity, grand 
singing tone and exquisite finish. It is marvelous the 
volume of tone this man keeps up in difficult passage work. 
It is one thing to draw a full, large, singing tone in a slow 
movement, but quite another to produce the same volume 
while walking over mountains of technicalities. Thomson 
is unique in this respect. He aroused great enthusiasm 
and was applauded long and loudly, but he did not play an 
encore. The d’Indy composition, which is dedicated to the 


Ysaye Orchestra, is an interesting work, though not very 


striking in thematic invention. 

The climax of the concert was the ensemble playing of 
Their performance called forth a 
It was genuine enthusiasm, 


the two great violinists. 
perfect storm of applause. 
such as one rarely sees. 

In Brussels I heard that Ysaye would probably visit 
America again next fall. Thomson has several offers for 
next season, but he will probably go to Russia for a five or 
six months’ tour. 

On March 22 my friend, Willy Burmester, played in 
Verviers, a city of 50,000 inhabitants, a few miles from here. 
I went over withsome Thomson pupils. Burmester’s pro- 
gram contained the Seventh Spohr Concerto, the Bach air 


and the inevitable Nel Cor Miu non Mi Sente, by Paganini. | 


I have heard Burmester play these works repeatedly, and 
there is little new to say about his performance. The 
Spohr concerto was not relished by the Verviers audience. 
Grandpapa Spohr is a little too deep for these Belgians. 

With the Paganini fireworks for violin alone Burmester 
raised a whirlwind of applause, and he gave the Bach E 
major prelude as an encore. 
season, and a most successful one. 
time in Munich on April 10. His first appearance in 
Munich last of all called forth criticism suchas I have 
seldom read. 

Verviers interested me for another reason than Bur- 
mester’s playing. It is the birthplace and last resting 
place of Vieuxtemps. I visited his grave. It is marked 
by an unpretentious granite slab about 8 feet high. Near | 
the top is a relief of the artist’s head, and at the base lie a | 
violin and bow in bronze, also a manuscript of the same 
metal, on which can be seen the opening bars of the first | 


| concerto in E major. This, the most popular of the 


Vieuxtemps concertos, was written by him at the age of 
nineteen. The inscription on the stone is as follows: 





HENRY VIEUXTEMPS, 
Né a Verviers ie 17 Février, 
1820. 

Mort a Alger le 6 Juin, 
1881. 











The wife of the. keeper of the cemetery, who showed us 
She said that Ysaye, who 
Vieuxtemps was 


| about, was present at the burial. 
was one of the bearers, fainted from grief. 





| For terms, dates, etc., address direct 


INEZ GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. | 





155 West 66th Street NEW YORK. 


= JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 
For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
....J01 West 86th Street, New York. 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Vocal Instruction. 

NEW YORK CITY. 











Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
———- Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, 








The artist has had a very busy | 
He plays for the last | 
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| Weingartner and Strauss 


Danses sur des motifs Slaves... 


like a father to Ysaye, who has proved to be his greatest 
pupil. 

The ashes only of the great master rest here, as he was 
cremated in accordance with his last wish. Each one of 
our party plucked some grasses from the grave of the great 
violinist, to-keep as souvenirs. 


** * 


The Société Libre D’Emulation of Liége, gave a concert 
on March 15, for which they engaged as solo attraction 
César Thomson. He played this program 


La Follia.......... Tee Corelli (1653) 

Préludio (mi majeur).. { 

Corrente (la majeur)........ : oses 

Allegretto grazioso (ré majeur)............ccseeeeeeeeeeeld 

Tarentella (ré mineur).......... . Valentini (1900) 
(Premiére tar antelle écrite.) 

Sonata, Il Trillo del Diavalo. 

Violino solo 


- Vivaldi pened 


. Tartini (1692) 


.. Bach (1685) 





Ciacona.... wieeneon 
ee eee . Locatelli (1693) 
Capriccio .Paganini (1754) 
ae . Handel 
.Chopin 


Mazurka (si b. majeur).. 
Cc. Thomson 


Sonata l’Arte del Arco Tartini (1692) 
Entratoed Trattenimenti. , 
(Sopra una gavotta di Corelli.) 

From an historical point of view the program was very 
interesting. The artist substituted for 4 and ¢ under No. 
4 the adagio from the Becker concert and his own Passa- 
caglia, variations on on a short and very simple theme by 
Hindel, which become more and more complicated until 
they reach astounding feats of virtuosity. 

Thomson was at his best in the Tartini II Trillo del 
This was a grand performance in the extreme. 
This work, Tar- 


Diavolo. 
I never heard the work so well played 
tini’s masterpiece, was also the most interesting number on 
the program except the Bach chaconne 

With his clever arrangement of two Slavic dances in G 
minor and A flat major the artist scored a triumph 
Dvorak has arranged these for orchestra 

This was a private concert. Ne 
members of the society only were present, except a few in- 
The program was a trying one, but Thom- 


tickets were sold, and 


vited outsiders. 
son played it magnificently throughout and covered him- 
I do not mean to say that he played every 


self with glory 
He had no bad, but he 


thing equally well; by no means. 
had his good, better and best movements. He was very 
tired at the close of the concert 


* *# * 


The Ninth Symphony was recently given by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra and chorus, assisted by a German 
under the direction of the director of the Con- 


quartet, 
The strings of the orchestra, 


servatory, M. J. Th. Radoux. 
in which all the instructors of string instruments played, 
led by Thomson, were admirable. The brass and wood- 
wind were not so good. The chorus sang very well, con- 


| sidering the youth of the singers, especially the sopranos 


The performance as a whole was rather r tame compared 
with the performances of the work that I have heard by the 
Berlin Royal and Philharmonic orchestras under Nikisch, 
Here they always give the sym- 
phony first. The second half of the program was made up 
of miscellaneous selections. Not long since I heard the 
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TENOR. 


Permanent Address 


21 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Katherine Kautz, 
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SAMUEL MOY LE, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Caltare. 
STUDIO: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





MENDELSSOHN HALL, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, at Eight o’Clock. 


CONCERT "= RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE, 





Assisted by Mrs. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN 


and Mr. WILL C. MACFARLANE. 





RESERVED SETAS, $1.00. 


Tickets to be had at SCHUBERTH’S MUSIC STORE, 23 Union Square. 
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Missa Solemnis given by the same orchestra, but with a/| cluded with some remarks on the development of the Church), at 8:15 o'clock, with Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 


: | 
different chorus. It was not a remarkable performance. | modern orchestra. The 


As yet I have not heard the great Liége chorus ; the one | rendered by Professors Orem and Combs and Masters voices. Friday, at 3 o'clock, recital of American music, 
Witzman and DeAngeli (pupils of the violin department of with Miss Douglas (Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall). Friday, 
The Russian violinist Constantin Doumtcheff, who is now | the Conservatory), and were selected from the works of at 8:30, soloist at Lenox Choral Concert (Mendelssohn Glee 


so famed for its perfection. 


studying with Thomson, called on methe other day. He | Gade, Nicode and Dvorak 
is an excellent violinist, and reminds me of Gregorowitsch 
in style. Though but seventeen years old Doumtcheff has 
already made a tour of the world. His father and mother 
are here with him; they are hearty, well-met people and 
are all wrapped up in their boy. 


Anita Rio.—Anita Rio, 
* %*# # j 
| Pa., on May 14. Ericsson 
Thomson's concert work for the season is over, to his | soloists. 
great joy. He much prefers the companionship of his 
family, his sailboat and his bicycle to the allurements of 
ARTHUR M. ABELL 


| Blumenschein 195th 


the concert stage. 


| vocal solos very well delivered by Mrs. Gertrude L. Black, 
pianist, and Mrs. Ella B. Williams, soprano. The program 


Music Items. | was an excellently devised 
Hanchett Special Course.—A special and extra course 
of six analytical and critical recitals of selected piano | 
masterpieces will be conducted by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett 
in the Art Building, 174 Montague street, Brooklyn, begin- 


Bloodgood, the eminent 


y d ,) . 3. ° . 
ning April 13 choice one, in which Mrs 


The Prize Song.—The prize in the line of song awarded | ance of Mr. David Bispham, baritone, of the Metropolitan also a prominent wedding at the First Presbyterian Church, 
by the Manuscript Society of New York, through the per- | Opera. The accompanist will be Mr. Stanley Knight 


son of Mr. John L. Burdett, and received by Mr. Frederick 


Brandeis is said to be a genuine vocal gem. Fly Not Thus,| Fidieania Orehestra.—A concert was given by th 
Fidicania Orchestra, Louis Melcher conductor on Monday 


which is the prize bearer’s title, will have a first hearing at 
the next public concert of the Manuscript Society, at Chick- | ©vening last, the 12th inst., 
ering Hall on April 22, when Mr. William Lavin will be its 
singer. 

William Warren Shaw.—Mr. William Warren Shaw, 
the rising New York tenor, sang in the Ella Russell con- 


capped by the remnant of a cold, managed to make an ex- | will give an important concert at the Hotel Waldorf. | ¥°T® 
le ; a ; aa. ] ‘“ > > ike - 4 “a o , 
eo llent aaypeeeee. His program solo was Let Me Like a | Herr Otto Lohse and his orchestra will form a valuable | pasch ngschwank aus Wien Scht.mann 
Soldier Fall, from Maritana, but an enthusiastic recall | fundamental feature, and Mr. David Bispham, baritone, of | Rondo Capr so Mendelssohn 
brought forth La Donna é Mobile, from Rigoletto, which was | the Metropolitan Opera Company, will on this occasion | G#vot Bach-Saint-Saéns 
given if possible with more grace and dash than the first. make his last professional appearance in New York. This Caprice Espagn ae 
ve I n MAdchen's Wunscl : Chopin-Liszt 
Vanderveer-Green.—Mrs. Vanderveer-Green was in | concert owns a long list of patronage. | Polka de la Reine Raff 


town for a few days last week en route to St. John, 
Fredericton, &c., where she continues her song recitals, 
finally joining Signor Foli in a tour from Halifax to Van- 








. ' , 
uver. Mrs. Green sang last week in Montreal, Ottaw: : ' , : , Force and shad ecis delicacy and beauty 
eit : . , : - a L 47 . , peace tawa, | musician has now, through his well deserved popularity, a | o¢ centiment a d into he of the difficult composi- 
T ~hatham and Stratford. ‘he Plunket-Greene re- , » of . Sa ; , 
Toronto, Chatha z ms , sae - ogeecauaceal small amount of time left to spare s excelled in strength, volume and 
: itals, Vanderveer-t — wan and Foli concert tour a At the First -resbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and treatment, the next moment you were carried away by 
uv aT > > f ar , arr ’ ‘ ; . as the tach wg: t. or her daint and finesse 
under the direction of Vert & Harriss Tealith strest. on Gaturder eferasen at 4 dcleck. the . r Bach ga er daintiness and finess 
- r re ( I ar s 
Antonia H. Sawyer’s Recital.—A song recital was given | following program has been arranged by Mr. Carl 
by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer on Wednesday evening, April 7, ; :; 2 > n ; 
: - . " . *rziudium in B minor ook }. S. Bach 
: ae ; lewark. N . he P : 
in Association Hall, Newark, N. J., in which the popular Si nen ened. aiegh CarlC. Maller BY CABLE TO “THE MUSICAL COURIER.” 
contralto had the assistance of Mr. Hans Kronold, ‘cello, (Dedicated to Mr. Ca 
1 . ry > “—= . — 
and Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee at the piano. The pro- | Pastorale in D flat teeeeey Georges MacMast 
gram was a charming one, and was delivered with taste Poonate in A mayor ae medi Mr. Carl PARIS OFFICE, April 18, 168 
. : , ledicated tc r. Carl . — ‘ 7 — 
and finish. Mrs. Sawyer improves as days go by, and sings | ‘ , _ — oe E and Pugno played last night at the 
4 7 4 . Aris There E’er Ye Walk (Semele ( Har i . . 
more into the heart of her hearers at each appearance. She Mr. Tom Kar! Colonne concert, and created the wildest en- 
is now a most sympathetic artist Le Vendredi-Saint (Good Friday Spel Raron F. de la Tombelle | thusiasm FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS 
. . ‘The Darkne 1e Ear r he 
Broad Street Conservatory.—At the Broad Street Con- | ‘The Darkness. The I ne date ek: 
. ‘ . . “ aster Prelude (Les Fétes Religieuses ( ? I e 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., last Wednesday i opaiines ae aieeadl ' 7» a . 
oi : , ; en paneer eee Garrett Is Dead.—Dr. Garrett, composer and organist 
evening Dr. H. A. Clarke delivered the last in his course | (Dedicated Mr. Car . . . : 
| eo - of the University of Cambridge, England, died in Cam 


rs : at « ! aletic nanan: . » T 
of six Historical and Analytical Lectures on Music. This, | ,;, with variations (new) 


the final lecture, was devoted to some considerations of the | songs 

present tendencies in music, as exhibited in the gradual DIeaMS.......-.+seeeees 
departure from the classic forms in sonata and symphony | ™oring Dew 
and the substitution of a style of composition in which free 
play is given to the fancy and imagination of the composer, | fim#! #lla Schumann (new 

also in the modern rehabilitation of the short lyric forms Next week Mr. Carl will ay 
of the eighteenth century. The modern development of | York Thursday evening, 


the opera was also touched upon, and the lecture was con-! spring concert of the Baton Club (First Presbyterian | Address W. M. T., care Tne Musicat Courier, New York 
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Loevensohn.—It is said that the young 'cello virtuoso 
| Loevensohn, who is meeting with such enormous success in 
| Europe, will shortly visit the United States 


to sing in The Creation with the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, 


given on the evening of April 23 at Mr. Blumenschein’s 
studio, Dayton, Ohio, and was composed of piano and 


Katherine Bloodgood’s Recital. — Mrs. Katherine | this gifted accompanist and organist. A few of her en 


| will give a recital in Carnegie Lyceum, at 3 o'clock precise- 
ly, on Monday afternoon, 


was Miss Viola Pratt Gillett, contralto. Mandolin, zither 
and autoharp solos, the latter by Mr. Aldis J. Gery, varied Piano Recital by a Dunkley Pupil.—Miss Mary Sill:- 
the program, which was a nicely arranged one throughout. man, one of Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s pupils, gave a piano 


Van Duyn and Bispham.—On Monday evening next 
cert at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 9, and although handi- | the 19th inst., Mme. Marian Van Duyn, dramatic contralto, 


W. C. Carl’s Immediate Engagments.—Here is the | 
program for Mr. Carl's recital of next Saturday, with a list | ing her playing 
of his directly subsequent dates. This gifted organist and 


— iio management of conservatories. Correspondence invited 
\lexandre Guilmant | from r¢ sponsible persons desirous of forming new conserva- 










































































illustrations were very ably violinist; Mr. William H. Lee, baritone, and chorus of sixty 


Club Hall Saturday, April 23, at 4 o'clock, last recital at 
First Presbyterian Church, assisted by the Old First 
Quartet, and his pupil Mrs. Laura Crawford 

He then leaves for the West, and will inaugurate a new 


organ at Niagara Falls en route 


The Ladies’ Club.—The Ladies’ Club of the Brooklyn 
Saengerbund, under the direction of Mr. Louis Koemme- 


the soprano, has been engaged 


Bushnell will be another of the 
nick, give their next concert Sunday night. Mrs. Jacoby 
: and Miss Hildegard Hoffman figure among the soloists. 
Recital.— The foregoing was 
Morse Organ Recitals.—Mr. Charles H. Morse has 
been giving a very delightful series of organ recitals at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he has drawn large 
crowds 


one Laura Crawford,—We are pleased to note the success 


contralto and favorite artist, | gagements this month are: The Twelfth Night reception 
April 19; Boston Club concert, April 22; Mr. Carl's spring- 
April 19. The program is a | ti le recital, April 24 


] 


Bloodgood will have the assist- The following week at Newark an organ recital, and 


New York 
he Brahms’ Admirers.—Alberto Jonds, of Ann Arbor, 
: Mich.,and Hermann J. Belling, of Toledo, Ohio, are enthu- 
iastic worshippers of Brahms; the latter proposes to play 


in Steinway Hall. The soloist : 
Brahms’ recitals during next season 


| recital at St. Agnes’ School on April 8, assisted by violin 
and vocal pupils of the school. Miss Silliman’s numbers 


The Albany Lvening Journal had the following concern- 









ridge on Thursday evening 


Homer N. Bartlett (Coe ar BUSINESS MANAGER—Adver- 


1 


Edward Grieg tiser has had successful experience in the dusiness 


ypear at four concerts in New § tories next fa}l in cities of 200,000 or more. Or will be pleased 


April 22, he will direct the | to hear from established institutions test references 





HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musical Director St. Paul's School, 
Garden City, L. I 


CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 

The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons 


EMINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Réles, Italian, Chamber Music 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing. 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 500 marks ($120) annual. 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 




















Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 
Accompanist 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WALTER C. GALE, 


Concert Organist 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn. N Y 


CARL BERNHARD, 









Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Orga: Bass-Baritone. 
Playi Musical Theory Oratorio and Concert 
Organist Holy ’ y Church, 122d Street and Vocal lio: 157 E. 47th St., New York 
Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 123d St., New York He sings most taste ly, and, what is more, 
knows how to use As voice as well as /Aose of his 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, | Pupils—Grorc HEnscuet 
Instruction— Voice and Organ ROYAL STONE SMITH. 


Organist Church de Saint Esprit (French P. E 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York City Baritone—Vocal Instruction 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD. slebreted i 







ed representative in America of the 
BOUHY Method and for the past thre 











; years rof Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 
—s ee * Organist. , . ban. al Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave 
A limited number of pupils will be receive at any Waite 





Baptist Churc 





v 
Large three manual Odell Orgar 


New York School of Expression. 


sain » . oneunes one inanimate. / GENEVIEVE STEBBINS 
FERDINAND DI NKLEY, Principals iF. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 
rs’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses 
Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physica 
cution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing 
, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra 
and 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 





1 
i rs specially 








Readers t 
sTR cfa;}t RY Artistic 
MARIE COUDREY, ached for Artistic P aaa 
Dramatic Contralto July 5to August 14 . 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruct For circulars and other information address 
Address : Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue, NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Nev ; t Carnegie Hall, New York 
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MUSICAL. INSTRUMENTS. 


This page is set apart for the latest trade news. For 
further information, and a complete record of trade 
happenings of the week, see next Saturday’s [lusical 
Courier Trade Extra. 





Mé® WM. E. WHEELOCK, president of the 
Weber-Wheelock Company, is out of town this 
week on business of importance. 
bb 
HERE will shortly be some changes of agency at 
St. Louis that are not sufficiently well developed 
at this writing to make public in detail. 
re 
ETAIL trade in New York city was not so good 
for the week ending Saturday last as for the 
week before. The approaching moving time, May 1, 
and the annual housecleaning are the newest rea- 
sons given for the dullness. 
PrP 
R. CHAS. H. STEINWAY, president of Stein- 
way & Sons, went to Europe on the Fuerst 
Bismarck last week to visit the Steinway factory at 
Hamburg and Steinway Hall, London. He will be 
gone for a month or six weeks. 





R. HENRY L. MASON, of Mason & Hamlin, 
who was to have gone to Europe this week on 
the Lucania, has decided to remain at home for an 
indefinite period. 
Se 
HE new Steck concert grand, now on exhibition 
in Steck Hall, 11 East Fourteenth street, is win- 
ning the admiration of the many musicians who have 
examined it. 
Se 
M* OTTO WISSNER is back from his Western 
trip, having arranged with the J. A. Norris 
Company to handle the Wissner business in Chicago, 
the Wissner branch there to be closed on April 24. 


The John Church Company Sues. 
HE John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
last Monday filed a suit in the United States Dis 
trict Court against C. F. Goepel & Co. for alleged infringe- 
ment of its patents on the Plectrophone. 
C. F. Goepel & Co. are operating under the patent 
granted to J. W. Stevens, and when the John Church Com- 


pany won its suit against Geo. P. Bent Mr. Goepel declared 
his belief in the validity of the Stevens patent and widely 
circulated this belief. He was warned by the John Church 
Company that he was infringing, but refused to submit; 
hence the suit. 


IMPORTANT AGENCY CHANGES. 


> 
HE agency for the Steinway piano at Detroit has 
been transferred from S. E. Clark & Co. to 
Grinnell Brothers. 
*e# et & 

The agency of the Knabe piano at Denver, Col., 
has been given to the Denver Music Company, 1637 
and 1639 Champa street. 

**# # & 

Otto Wissner has opened a branch wareroom at 

213 State street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


** * * 


The agency for the Wissner piano at Fitchburg, 


Mass., has been given to Mauch & Whitcomb. 
x*“_* * « 
The agency for the Shoninger piano in Chicago has 


been given to the Thompson Music Company. 


VISIT to the warerooms of Hazelton Brothers 


reminds one of Christmas times, 
floor. 


because there 
are so few instruments on the This, despite 
the fact that the factory is working full time. There 


are enough orders ahead for Hazelton grands to tax 





the output for several months. 





ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY 


SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


| COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 


Van Wert, Ohio. Ivoryton, Conn. 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 








‘CONOVER PIANO CO., 





Pianos, Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II 
THE 4 AUTOHARP, | A. B. CHASE CO., 
Alfred Dolge & Son, Pianos, 
New York City. | Norwalk, Ohio. 
THE JEOLIAN, G. CHEV REL. 


Panels, Name Boards and Marqueterie, 


18 West 23d Street, New York. Paris, France. 





ISAAC iE COLE. & SON, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
HAL LET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass 


_ JUHLING, 


Italian Strings, 
Dresden, Germany 


KRAKAUER BROS., 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 
Pianos, 
University Place and 14th Street, New York 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing 

2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Bosto 

NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Pianos. 


n, Mass 


Boston, Mass 


Y_TER & EWING, 


Pianos, 


11% and 1107 Spring Garden St 


PEASE PIANO CoO., 


PAIN 


Philadelphia, Pa 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


Pianos, 


292 and 298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


Pianos, 


402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York. 


BOTH NER, 
Piano Actions, 
135 and 137 C wiih stie Street, New York. 


GEO. 


T HE BROCKPORT PI ANO 
MFG CO., 








Pianos, 
Brockport, N. Y. 
GEO. P. BENT, 
Crown Pianos, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO, 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BAUER & CO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, } Hil. 





JULIUS 


CL AU S & CO., 
Chordephon, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO CoO., 


Pianos, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICKERING & “SONS, 


Pianos, 


Soren, Mass., and New York. 


CHASE “BROS. PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COo., 
Organs, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Valley | 


Pianos, 
159 and 161 East 126th Str 


KRANICH & BACH, 


Pianos, 


Veneers and Fancy Woods, 
bead and 4a East ‘8th Street, New ‘York. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY CO., 


Piano Plates and Hardware, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, New York. 


AL FRE :D DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c., 
110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York. 


DOLGEVILLE PIANO CASE CO., 


Piano Cases, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Pianos, 


LYON & HEALY, 








DUNBAR & CO., | 


Pianos, 
511 and 513 East 137th Street, New York. 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


| John Church Company, Factors, 
_ Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 


H. LEHR & CO., 


Pianos and Orga 





| - REA 3-55 At 9 hasan + | MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 





| - 





|FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., PIANO MFG. C¢ 
Pianos, 
Organs, | 

Detroit, Mich. 

| 

| 





(CARL FISCHER, 
Musical Instruments, 
Gand 8 Fourth Avenue, , New York. 


Pianos, 
118 Boylston Stree 


/McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


i &C. FISCHER, 
Pianos, | 
417 to 433 West 2th Street, New York. 


_HAZELTON BROS., 


Pianos, 
34 and 3% University Place, New York. 


Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash 





| THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION 


10 East 16th Street, New York, 
| and W 
| 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery, New York. 












} Pianos, 
! 


233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


226 to 236 Niagara Street, 


Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 


~ | ERNST ERICH -LIEBMANN 
Musical Instruments, 
| Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL 


_ Albany, N.  Z 


| MERRIL L PIANO cx>.< 


Vocalion Organs, 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Waterloo, N. Y. 


Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 
SAMUEL PIERCE, 
Organ Pipes, 
Reading, Mass. 


eet, New York 


POOLE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Buffalo, N. Y. —— 
C. REINWARTH, 
Pianoforte Strings, 
386 and 388 Second Avenue, New York 


F. RAMACCIOTTI, 
Piano Panels, Strings, &c., 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York 


RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 
Leipzig, Germany 


MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 


Music Boxes, 
Leipzig, Germany 


Chicago, Il. 


C. G. 


ns, 
Easton, Pa. 


SCHLOBACH, 


Lebanon, Pa. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York 


STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Canal and 16th Streets, Cc hicago, il. 
STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 
Piano Actions, 
1th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


SEAVERN, SON & CO., 
Piano Actions, 
113 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 


re Py ge oe 


t, » Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


Co., LTD., 


orcester, Mass. 


G. W. 
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SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 122d Street, New York 
STEGER & CO., 
Pianos, 
Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, Ill 
SINGER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York 
STANDARD ACTION CO., 
Piano Actions, 
Cambridgeport. Mass 
STERLING CO., 
Pianos, 
Derby, Conn 
B. SHONINGER CO., 


Pianos, 
New Haven, Conn 





THE STARR PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Richmond, Ind. 
ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 
276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, I] 
A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos, 
107 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass 
SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, Ill 
G. SCHROEDER, 
Marqueterie, 
Berlin, Germany 
GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 
Piano and Organ Hardware, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WM. TONK & BRO., WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise, Organs, 

26 Warren Street, New York York, Pa 
WASLE & CO., 


Piano Actions, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


*ianos, 
175 and 177 Hester Street, New York 


- O. WISSNER, 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., Pianos, 


Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 


Boston, Mass 


Pianos, 





. Newark 
Aut n, N. % 
The most 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, perfect 
Piano Actions mechanically 
57 We i 45tt a playable 
id eatin a tennant ae _ musical 
WESER BROS., instrument, 
with 





ie 
Pianos, exchange- 


424 to 428 West 43d Street, New York able long 
note, is the 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., it) KALOPHON 49, manufactured , 
>; os ' by the firm o 
i al Ua ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 

ca becca. el in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
bilit f the instruments warranted. The 








WATERLOO ORGAN CO., durability « 
“ KALOPHON has forty-eight steel tongues. 
Organs, metal mus lisk and a very strong mechanism. 





Waterloo, N. Y Illustrated Catalogue on demand 
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hic ms an also be used as a driving power for chil- 


_ 
Patented in most co 


CLAUS 


ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
an be played with a crank or witha 


th 





y -hanical Zither fully equaling the 

one and perfect rendering of 
i Produces correct and 
“Accord Zithers,” where 
*parately and successively. 


strings are regulated by a r > 
sy) yp Bs. - i. gu li by a most ingenious 
f dampers eeps in tune as well as a piano, 


untries. 
& CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zithe 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 












** Adler 
«4 advantages, is the instrument 


on account of these 


of the present and the future 
for the American market. 


<Adler”’ 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 

and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

Simplest Construction, a me Ui 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. \ 


Extensive Repertory. 





TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 
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Established 1846. 


. .G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
3 Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARCEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 












MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 
Production 





F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Autographic 


th 








I'wo Premiums at the 


Chicago World's Fair, 1898. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 


ARQUETERIE Sen S2= Sets 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 
eeeeeeeeeece 


SOC OCOC COS SCssTse IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


NAME STENCILS IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &e. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 











@@ Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 





Covered Strings. 
Setings Wersanted ——_— 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*S¥Sren, 


7urnished at cheap prices by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
GERMANY. 






jualiify Of Lone 


and) durability, all 
rod on 


my own f{ uct 


Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


Manutacturer of Strings 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


mm PIA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
1590-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 


azelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHL}) FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Catalogue gratis. 











THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


COURIER. 


EBER 
PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that 1s because it is constructed from 
the AJusician’s Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :—.aa 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
estral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
++.» RHINE. 


=. uxe. The Conservatory of Music, 


The Conservatory emoraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections —(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical! dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers. 

Summer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes places April1 at the College 
(Wolfsirasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks (@0) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the Secretary, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 








Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last yess 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for eoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. D6ring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hopner, 
Or ist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. du- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principai admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


Founded 1850 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN- 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musi Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), &c., &« 

Charges: From i125 [arks ($30) up to s00 Marks ($125) Annually. 
G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M 

On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 

Conservatory. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 
Principal Teachers: Frau 
ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW. 





1 


Perfect education in all branches 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano), Herr Prof 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMS (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance atany time. Prospectus in all music storesand at the 
Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piano: Klindworth. Scharwenka, Dr Jedlic zka, Leipholz, W. Berger, 
Mayer-Mahr, M. and P. Heller, Oehlschlaeger, Miss E. Jeppe and others. Violin: Fl. Zajic, Gruen- 
berg, Frau M. Scharwenka-Stresow and others. Vocal: Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Salomon. Miss 
Fuhrmann. ’Cello: J. Sandow. Organ: Grunicke Composition and Theory: Scharwenka, 
Lewengard. Pretzel. Musical History: Dr. H. Goldschmidt. Piano Pedagogics: Ott. Lessmann 
Piano Teachers’ Seminary: Leipholz. Vocal Teachers’ Seminary: Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

CHAMBER MUSIC—ORCHESTRAL EXERCISES—ENSEMBLE SINGING 
DRAMATIC AND DECLAMATORY LESSONS 

On October 1, 1897, Miss Lina Beck, of Frankfort-on-Main, after an activity of twelve years at the 
Stockhausen Vocal School, will become a member of the staff of teachers at this Conservatory 

Applications f10m 4 to 6 P.M 

Beginning of the Summer semester April 1 


of music (Operatic School) 
Frau 


SEIDEMANN, 


Chamber Singer; 


Prussian 


Opera Singer; Herr W 





Prospectus mailed free of charge 





OTTO LOHSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 


Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 


begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 





FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
=i 7 EISLER, 


568 E. Division Street, 
«- CHICAGO. .. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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